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To  the  Reverend  J'dntt  Cameron^ 

IN  THE 

eOUNf  V  OF  ANTRIM,  IRELAto, 
DEJR  SIR, 

The  'Jirfi  Edition  of  this  Work  was  dedicated 
'to  a  rejpe5lahle  Friend^  not  unknown  to  you,  who 
favoured  me  i^ith  his  Confidence  before  my  medical 
Studies  commenced  at  an  Univerfity.  It  was  d  Tri- 
bute I  owed  him  for  the  Intimacy  with  which  he 
honoured  rrie,  and  I  paid  it  with  Pleafure,  He  is 
now  no  more ;  yet  I  fhall  long  venerate  the  good 
Man's  Namei 

I  turn  again  to  my  native  Land  i— and  it  gra-^ 

iifies  me  not  a  little  in  having  this  Opportunity  of 

iflfcribing  the  prefent   Edition  to  you.    By  this  I 

acknowledge  and  renew  our  former  Friendjhipj  and 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Smithy  Brother  to  the  late  Lieutenant  General 
^mith. 
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ajfure  you  of  the  Efieem  in  which  I  have  ever  held 
your  Character, 

Tour  Acquaintance  ^vith  me  was  even  prior  ts 
his  whofe  Death  I  lament  j  and  the  mutual  Confi-* 
dence  in  which  we  lived,  was  no  lejs  comfleat. 

Our  early  Attachments  we  remember  with  Satis- 
faction J  they  afford  us  fome  of  our  moft  pleaftng 
Refle5iions  and  whenever  they  occur,  the  pauftng 
Mind  dwells  on  them  with  peculiar  Delight.  'This 
I  have  felt  as  often  as  the  I'ime  to  which  I  allude 
recurred  on  my  Recolle^ion, 

A  Similarity  of  Tafie,  in  Spite  of  the  Difparity 
of  our  Tears,  drew  me  firongly  towards  you  while  I 
was  yet  young  j  and  by  our  continued  Intimacy,  and 
the  reciprocal  Communication  of  Ideas,  the  Culture 
of  my  Mind  was  improved,  and  my  Underflanding 
modelled  to  more  Perfection.  Tor  you  pointed  out  to 
me  the  Path  to  Science,  and  by  your  own  Example, 
kindled  in  my  young  Breajl  an  Ardour  for  the  Study 
Nature,  and  q  Spirit  of  Enquiry  into  genernl  Phi- 
iofophy,  which,  however  fmall  my  Progrefs  may  be 
therein,  has  never  to  this  hour  diminifhed. 

Nay 
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Nayt  it  was  even  then  I  jirfi  turned  my  Atten- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Medicine  as  a  Profeffion  ;  and 
my  firft  rude  EJfay  in  exploring  the  component  Parts 
of  Animal  Bodies^  was  in  fome  Meafure  attempted 
under  your  Direction  *.  For  though  no  Adept  in 
Anatomy,  as  being  little  connected  with  the  Duties 
of  your  Station,  yet  you  encouraged  my  Refearch, 

Had  I  no  other  Motive  whatever  than  this  to 
prompt  me,  fmall  as  it  may  appear,  it  would  form 
no  improper  one  for  placing  your  Name  at  the  Head 
of  fome  Part  of  my  Labours  in.  a  Branch  of  Science 
thus  begun  under  your  Aufpices. 

'^hat  you  may  live  long  and  happy  is  the  earneft 
Hope,  and  fincere  Wijh  of  him  who  now  publickly 
fubfcribes  himf elf  your  Friend,  and  ivho  always  rej* 
peSled  your  eminent  Virtues, 

I  remain. 

Dear  Sir, 

With  Efleem, 

Tour's,  i^c, 
R.  HAMILTON. 

Ipfwich,  June  94,  1794. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  Diflefbion  of  a  Dog.  After  reading 
Keil's  Anatomy,  and  Lewenhdek's  Works,  with  which  ho 
furniflied  me,  I  was  ftimulated  to  attejnpt  a  Diffeftion, 
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A  Variety  of  ufeful,  and  interefting  trea- 
tifes  have  been  written,  efpecially  within  thefe 
laft  fifty  years,  on  military  medical  practice, 
wherein  moll  of  the  difeafes  incident  to 
troops  have  been  minutely  defcribed  and  judi- 
cious plans  laid  down,  both  for  their  preven- 
tion and  cure ;  but  no  author  has  hitherto 
pointed  out,  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
^he  Duties  of  the  Regimental  Surgeon^  or  taken 
up  the  fubjedt  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  here 
fet  forth. 

If  novelty,  therefore,  be  any  recommenda- 
tion, the  following  work  has  this  to  plead  in 
its  favour  :  but  we  hope  it  has  more  ;  its  ob- 
jedl  is  utility,  while  it  inculcates  humanity  to- 
wards p.  clafs  of  men,  whofe  fitu^tioji,  at  beft, 
is  but  uncomfortable,  and  yet  to  whom  the 

community 
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community  are  under  obligations. — I  mean 
the  Soldiery. — At  the  fame  time  a  review  is 
taken  of  the  general  Charadier  and  Conduct  of 
the  regimental  furgeon,  as  well  with  refpedt 
to  the  accomplifhment  of  this,  as  to  his  owa 
more  comfortable  fituation. 

If  the  author  has  fometimes  in  purfuing  his 
fubjedl,  fpoken  freely,  it  is  not  with  a  defign 
to  caft  obloquy  on  individuals,  but  thro'  an 
ardent  wiili,  that  the  regimental  furgeon  may 
become  more  refpedtable,  and  to  attempt  a  re- 
formation in  feveral  parts,  where,  perhaps, 
the  military  medical  name  has,  in  a  general 
feufe,  been  too  juftly  expofed  to  cenfure. 

Altho'  feveral  eminent  men  have  been,*  and 
are  in  the  fervice  in  the  ftation  of  regimental 
furgeons,  who  previous  to  their  engaging  in 
the  army  pradice,  have  with  credit  to  them- 
felves,  and  to  the  univerfities  wherein  they  re- 

*  Among  thefe  we  may  mention  Profeflbr  Home  of 
Edinburgh,  tlic  late  Dr.  Steednian,  and  Dr.  Warburton  of 
^itto,  and  many  others,  whofe  names  refleft  credit  on  the 
Ration. 
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cieved  their  medical  education,  arrived  at  the 
higheft  rank  in  the  fcience  of  medicine,  which 
the  fchools  can  confer ;  yet  it  is  a  truth  too 
well  known  to  be  denied,  that  many  more 
have,  and  do  daily  find  their  way  into  it 
thro'  inter eji  and  mi^'-^^'^itd^  recommendatiGJiy  ^ 
whofe  opportunities  of  qualifying  themfelves 
to  undertake  fo  important  an  office,  have  been 
almofi  none,  or,  at  beft,  extremely  liifiited. 

It  is  not  of  the  well-informed  medical  prac-^ 
titioner,  fuch  as  are  alluded  to  above  ;  but  of 
-thefe^  I  am  chiefly  to  be  underftood  as  apply- 
ing my  remarks  in  the  following  work,  who, 
young  and  inexperienced  in  the  profeflion  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  without  that 
foundation  to  build  on,  which  it  behoved 
them  to  pofTefs,  may  think  too  lightly  of  the 
jduties  of  their  fl:ation,  and  of  medical  prac^ 
tice,  becaufe  they  have  not  been  taught  how 
to  eftimate  it  juftly,  or  take  thofe  advantages 
of  difeafe,  that  a  more  liberal  education  would 
Jiave  put  in  their  power. 
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To  regulate  health,  and  to  attempt  the  re- 
moval of  difeafe  is,  furely,  a  matter  of  tlie 
higheft  moment  to  fociety.  The  lives  of  his 
fellow  creatures  are  unlimitedly  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  praditioner,  and  a  con- 
fidence repofed  in  him  by  the  public,  too  of- 
ten on  his  own  word,  and  without  fufficlent 
teftimonials  of  his  qualifications  from  thofe 
capable  of  judging,  which  iri  the  moft  trivial 
branch  of  employment  in  dommon  concerns 
would  be  denied  the  pretender,  till  fpecimens 
of  his  abilities  had  been  previoufly  examined, 
and  a  proper  eftimate  formed  how  far  he  was 
initiated  in  the  principles  of  the  branch  he 
propofes  to  follow, 

Docs  any  man  truft  a  perfon  who  calls  him- 
felf  a  taylor^  a  Jlooemaker^  a  carpenter^  &c. 
&c,  to  make  him  a  coat,  a  pair  of  fhoes,  a 
door  for  his  houfe,  &c.  without  firft  having 
known  fomethlng  of  his  capacity  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  in  which  he  means  to  employ  him?  — Be- 
fore the  carpenter  can  fet  up  for  himfelf  in  his 
l^ufmefs,  cuflgm  ordains,  and  the  laws  give  it 
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countenance,  that  he  fliall  be  regularly 
bred  to  the  trade,  and  a  fpecified  term  of  years, 
h  for  the  moO;  part,  fixed  to  be  allowed  him 
for  this  end  ;  fhort  of  which  is  not  thought 
competent  for  obtaining  a  proper  fkill  in  the 
handy-craft,  to  give  him  pretenfions  to  the 
name  he  would  afTume, 

Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  the  fame  pains  fhould 
not  be  equally  exerted  in  a  matter  of  fuch  mag- 
nitude as  the  employment  of  medical  pradi- 
tioners  The  one  at  mofl  can  only  fpoil  you 
a  piece  of  labour,  and  coft  you  nothing  but 
its  price,  which  your  purfe  may  eafily  afford 
to  repair,  while  the  unqualified  man,  who 
ufurps  the  medical  character,  and  incautiouf- 
ly  deals  out  his  drugs,  poifonswhen  unfkilfuUy 
applied,  may,  nay  often,  we  fear,  ^oes,  rob 
you  of  the  life  of  your  deareft  concerns, 
your  friend's,  your  child's,  your  wife's,  or 
perhaps  yo\ir  own,  for  ever  beyond  the 
power  of  reparation. — Such  is  a  melancholy 
pidure  of  our  credulity,  in  thefe  nations  j  but 
fpch  is  truth ! 
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The  innumerable  fwarms  of  quacks,  and 
medicafters,  which,  to  the  difgrace  of  the 
laws.of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  beyond  all 
other  civilized  and  polifhed  nations,  that  daily 
abound,  clearly  evince,  the  above  refledion,  fe- 
vere  as  it  may  feem,  is  but  too  well  founded.* 
— The  noftrums  fold  in  every  fhop,  and  puf- 
fed ojOf  in  every  newfpaper;  the  empyrics  that 
daily  ftand  in  our  ftreets,  and  infeft  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  moft  barefaced  alTurance, 
deluding  the  incautious  and  credulous  multi- 
tude, robbing  them  of  that  which  fhould  buy 
them  food  and  clothes,  and  promiiing  them 
health,  which  they  cannot  beftow ;  and 
which  a  little  time  proves,  that  their  impu- 
dence, and  their  defign  to  cheat,  were  the 
fole  motives  by  which  they  were  actuated. — 
Let  thefe,  I  fay,  ftand  forth,  and  declare  how 
far  the  remark  is  founded  in  juftice ! 

*  While  i^m  writing  this,  one  of  thefe  Impofters  Jftands 
in  our  ftreets,  raifnig  large  contributions  on  tlie  credulous 
multitude.  Let  tiuth,  and  his  works  fpeak  his  Eulo- 
gium. 
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It  was  the  ferious  confi deration  of  this  fub- 
jed  ;  I  mean,  the  importance  of  the  truft  re- 
pofed  in  the  medical  character,  whether  in  a 
fettled  fituatlon,  or  in  the  lefs  ftationary  con* 
dition  of  a  militai'y  pra(Sitioner,  that  firft  gave 
rife  to  the  remarks  contained  in  the  following 
pages.  Several  of  them,  there  is  reafon  to 
fear,  are  r>ot  more  applicable  to  the  army  prac- 
tice, than  to  many  fettled  praditioners,  load- 
ed with  the  mifplaced  confidence  of  the  public, 
in  various  towns  and  villages  throughout  thefe 
kingdoms* 

The  obfervations  I  have  Ventured  to  make 
on  that  which  is  the  chief  purport  of  this  pub- 
lication, are  drawn  from  minute  attention  to 
the  fubjed:.  For  my  fituation  unavoidably 
afforded  me  many  opportunities,  notwith- 
ftanding  my  llation  was  confined,  and  my 
fervices  limited  to  a  few  years  only  during  the 
late  war. 

Whether  I  have  fpent  my  time  well,  or 
otherwife,  in  colle6ling  them,  the  public 
muft  judge.    This  I  can  with  the  utmoft  vera- 
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city  declare,  whatever  may  be  their  reception,- 
that  my  aim  was  utility^  and  my  principal  mo-s 
tive,  the  good  of  thole  for  whom  1  have  taken 
up  my  pen* 

It  will  appear  to  the  reader  that  confiderablc 
pains  have  been  taken  in  the  courfe  of  my  illuf- 
trations,  to  interfperfe  it  with  medical  anec-i 
dotes,  &c.  as  well  to  render  it,  itt  fome  de- 
gree, fit  for  the  perufal  of  other  praditioners 
befidesthofe  of  the  army,  as  to  explain  more 
fully  the  different  fubjeds  which  offered  them- 
felves  to  my  confideration. 

It  may  alfo  appear  to  fome^  that  I  have  ofr 
ten  dwfelt  too  long  on  minutiae  j  but  they* 
will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  what  may  feeni 
trifling  to  the  fettled  praditioner,  may  be 
matter  of  much  importance  to  the  regimental 
furgeon  j  there  is  no  oecafion  to  illuftrate 
this  at  prefent;  it  will  be  evident  to  the 
'reader  when  he  confiders  the  regimental 
furgeons  fituation,  and  if  he  can  but  for  a  mo- 
ment fuppofe  himfelf  in  it. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  flio'w,  that  the  re- 
gimental pradice  partakes  almofl  entirely  of 

that 
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that  .  which  Is  allotted  to  the  phyficlan ; 
hence  will  appear  the  propriety  of  inculcating 
to  him  the  neceffity  of  a  liberal  education 
to  difcharge  his  duty  with  fidelity^  nayj 
with  innocence^  and  without  criminality,  I 
have  treated  pretty  fully  and  freely  on  the 
fubjed:  of  intoxication.  For  this  I  hope  I, 
cannot  incur  cenfure,  when  the  daily  convi- 
viality of  a  military  life  is  confidered,  and 
the  danger  then  of  adminiftcring  medicines, 
fhould  fome  unguarded  hour  of  hilarity  induce 
this  condition. 

My  cautions  on  the  careful  dofmg  of  medi- 
cines may  in  like  manner  be  thought  fuper- 
fluous ;  but  I  would  hopcj  that  on  refle<Slion, 
it  will  not  only  efcape  condemnation,  but  be 
thought  a  proper  fubjedt  to  be  handled  in  a 
work  of  this  nature. 

The  utility  of  experiments  when  condudled 
with  care  and  prudence^  muft  be  obvious  to 
every  one  ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf  no  apology 
will  be  thought  neceflary  for  inculcating  an 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  pradice  of  medi- 
cine. What  I  have  faid  relative  to  the  medi- 
cines 
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cines  to  be  kept  in  the  medicine  cheft,  may  be 
confidered  as  more  exceptionable :  I  confefs 
it  is  far  from  perfed  ;  but  I  have  given  a 
{ketch  of  fuch  as  I  have,  from  time  to  time, 
ufed,  or  which  I  fhould  have  had  recourfe  to, 
if  they  had  been  in  my  pofleflion ;  for  it  is 
not  always  we  are  well  provided.  But  for 
this  imperfection,  I  muft  rely  on  the  medical 
reader's  candour  to  excufe,  and  the  army 
practitioner's  ingenuity  to  fupply. 
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IN  this  Edition  I  have  made  various  additions,  which  I 
hope  w'lW  be  found  of  fome  importance :  thefe  vi^ould  have 
been  ftill  more  numerous  had  my  health  at  that  time  per- 
mitted. I  truft  however  it  will  be  found  that  nothing 
material  for  the  young  army  Surgeon's  confideration  is 
omitted  i  and  that  there  are  feveral  things  alfo  which 
the  veteran  in  army  practice  need  not  difdain  to  perufe. 
In  fome  parts  I  may  appear  prolix,  and  thus  have  ren- 
dered my  obfervations  lefs  interefting  to  the  lovers  of 
elegant  compofition.  But  I  had  rather  be  minute  than 
dcfe6live ;  and  I  hope  in  this  I  fhall  efcape  the  readers 
cenfure,  when  he  perceives  it  is  the  young  and  inexpe* 
rienced  in  military  medical  duties  that  my  work  Is  prin- 
cipally calculated  to  inftru6l. 

Among  other  additions  I  have  given  a  difcriptlon  of 
a  Tournequette  lately  improved,  and  brought  into  ufe. 
It  may  be,  perhaps,  more  known  and  its  application 
more  common  than  I  am  av/are  of;  there  can  ^  be  no 
harm,  however,  in  laying  it  before  the  reader;  he  that 
is  acquainted  with  it  may  pafs  over  this  part  of  my 
fubjecl :  and  fuch  as  have  not  before  feeri  this  Inftru- 
ment,  will  doubtlefs  think  it  proper  to  provide  them- 
felves  with  it,  and  recommended  them,  as  I  have  ven- 
tured to  do,   as  a  part  of  a  fuldier's  accoutrements  on 
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a<5lual  fervice.  I  am  of  opinion  regimental  practice  is 
capable  of  great  improvement ;  but  much  cannot  be  done 
unlefs  Government  holds  out  better  encouragement  to 
thofe  engaged  in  this  line. — The  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
is  not  far  diftant  when  men  in  power  will  turn  their 
attention  to  this  fubjefl,  and  while  they  demand  a  ftriit 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  will  think  it 
neceflary  to  place  the  office  itfelf  in  a  more  refpeclablc 
point  of  view. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTI^ODUCTION. 

It  is  an  old  remark,  and,  I  fear,  not  the 
lefs  true  for  its  antiquity,  that  more  men 
perifh  in  the  regimental  practice  from  the 
want  of  proper  medical  care,  than  by  the 
fword  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  an  ingenious 
author,  "  More  die  there  by  the  lancet,  than 
"  the  lance." 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  furely  lamentable,  and 
what  concerns  the  ftate  not  a  little,  fmce  the 
reformation,  if  any  is  ever  to  take  place, 
muft,  in  a  great  meafure,  proceed  from  thence. 
New  regulations  muft  be  made  in  the  Sur- 
gical department,  and  better  encouragement 
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held  out  for  the  perfotmance  •  of  this  part  of 
the  public  fervice  to  thofe  who  engage  in  it. 

It  is  with  fome  degree  of  diffidence  I  ven- 
ture to  throw  together  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
fubjedt.  I  wifhed  to  have  feen  it  undertaken 
by  fome  other  better  qualified  for  the  tafk  ; 
liut,  fince  none  has  yet  appeared  to  plead  the 
poor  foldier*s  caufe  in  this  refpeft,  I  flhall 
make  the  attempt*  Others,  perhaps,  may  be 
induced  to  follow  the  path,  and  turn  their 
attention  this  way,  whofe  abilities  in  ftating, 
as  well  as  opportunities  of  knowing  fadts, 
may  juftly  give  them  pretenfions  above  me. 

But  it  will  ftill  be  a  fufficient  fatisfadion, 
if  I  can  become  the  agent,  though  in  ever  fo 
humble  a  degree,  or  diftant  point  of  view,  in 
removing  a  common  evil,  and  producing 
fome  public  good.  The  few  years,  however, 
I  have  ferved  in  a  military  medical  capacity 
have  furniflied  me  with  fome  opportunities 
for  obfervation  on  this  head. 

I  would  not  wifh  in  thefe  remarks  defign- 
edly  to  drop  any  expreffion  that  could  give 
offence  to  a  fmgle  individual.  Far  be  fuch  a 
difpofition  from  me  !  at  the  fame  time,  I 
fliall  point  out  with  fidelity,  and  without 
fear,  whatever  appears  to  me  capable  of  im- 
provement. 
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provement,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the 
fubjeft  reaches.  The  ingenious  and  liberal- 
minded  furgeon  will  applaud,  not  blame  me. 
The  approbation  of  men  of  this  difpofition  I 
fhall  always  be  ambitious  to  obtain. 

Each  regiment,  as  well  militia  as  regulars, 
is  allowed  a  furgeon,  as  he  is  termed,  and 
furgeon's  mate.  Their  bufmefs  is  to  attend 
to  the  difeafes  of  the  men  at  all  times  when- 
ever it  is  judged  necelTary.  For  this  fervice 
the  furgeon  is  allowed  four  (hillings  a  day  ; 
the  mate  three  and  fixpence.  But,  out  of 
this  are  levied  from  them  confiderable  duties ; 
to  pay  thefe,  daily  ftoppages  are  made,  for 
fuch  is  the  cuftom  of  the  army  :  from  the 
furgeon  a  fhilling,  and  from  the  mate  fix- 
pence  a  day.  This  makes  their  fubfiftence 
equal,  fo  that  each  is  limited  to  a  guinea  a 
week  ;  and  on  this  they  muft  fubfift  as  well 
as  they  can. 

Thefe  ftoppages,  however,  amount  to  more 
than  the  duties,  but  the  overplus,  or  clear- 
ings as  they  are  called,  are  never  regularly 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Irjftead  of 
this,  it  moft  commonly  happens,  that  the 
clearings  of  the  firft  year's  fervice  are  not 
paid  till  after  the  third,  and  fometimes  even 
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later.  When  they  are  moft  regularly  remit- 
ted, it  is  never  fooner  than  after  the  fecond 
year.  The  ftoppages  fubftradted  from  the 
furgeon's  pay  amount  to  about  five  guineas  a 
year,  and  thofe  from  the  mate  fomewhat  lefs. 
Some  of  thefe  are  for  ufeful  and  laudable  pur- 
pofes,  and  are  not  to  be  regretted  :  others 
lefs  fo,  and  ifhould  not  exift  *. 

The  furgeon  and  mate  are  exempted  from 
all  duty,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  army ;  fuch  as 
mounting  guard,  attending  court-martials,  and 
fuch  like  ;  their  charge  alone  being  confined 
to  the  fick.  They  rank  as  regimental  ftaff- 
officers,  and  are  confidered  as  an  appendage 
to  the  corps.  In  the  line  of  adlual  fubordi- 
nation  the  furgeon  ranks  not  only  below  the 
youngeft  enfign,  but  the  quarter-mafter  and 
adjutant ;  and  the  mate  again  below  the  fur- 
geon. 

The  furgeon  receives  a  commifllon  figned 
by  the  fecretary  at  war,  or,  if  abroad,  by  the 
.  commander  in  chief  there,  who  has  autho- 
rity to  grant  it ;  the  mate  only  a  warrant 
■  figned  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  into 
■which  he  is  about  to  enter.    This  fubjeds 

him 

*  I  mean  here  the  fees  of  clerks  beyond  their  juft 
poundage. 
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him  to  fome  inconveniences  from  whicH  the 
furgeon  is  exempted  by  having  his  commiffion 
from  a  fuperior  power.  But  of  this  we  ihall 
fpeak  hereafter. 

The  furgeon  or  the  mate  muft  be  prefent 
at  all  regimental  punifhments,  /.  e.  at  all 
times  when  any  of  the  privates  are,  for  cer- 
tain mifdemeanors,  fentenced  to  be  flogged. 
Their  bufmefs  here  is  to  watch  the  fulFering 
delinquent  attentively,  and  to  order  him 
from  the  halberts  whenever  he  is  thought  in 
*  danger,  whether  the  fentence  of  the  court- 
martial  be  altogether  executed  on  him  or  not. 
In  this  the  commanding-officer  has  it  not  in 
his  power  to  controul  him,  if  he  thinks  it 
expedient  to  alTert  this  right  of  opinion  and 
authority. 

The  furgeon  and  mate  are  obliged  to  at-^ 
tend  field-days  ;  their  bufmefs  in  the  field  is 
to  give  affiftance  fhould  any  accident  take 
place.  For  it  fometimes  happens  that  the 
"  men  cut  their  hands  with  the  flints  on  firing 
their  mulkets  ;  fometimes  with  the  bayonets, 
in  the  hurry  of  returning  them  in  keeping 
their  motions ;  and  fometimes  over  fatigue 
renders  them  unable  to  finiih  the  exercifes  of 
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ihe  day,  and  fiich  like  ;  when  It  becomes  their 
bufinefs  to  fee  them  taken  care  of.  / 

Every  regiment  has  an  hofpital  for  its  fick, 
provided  a  houfe  for  that  purpofe  can  be  pro- 
cured in  the  place  where  they  are  quartered. 
To  defray  the  expence  of  this,  government 
allows  about  thirty  pounds  fterling  per  ann. 
in  fome  regiments.  I  believe,  indeed,  this  is 
the  allowance  in  moft.  If  there  be  any  over- 
plus, it  is  applied  to  the  purchafe  pf  wine  for 
the  fick,  utenfils  for  the  houfe,  fuch  as  difhes, 
fpoons,  chanaber-pots,  &c.  Out  of  this,  fix- 
pence  a  day  is  alfo  paid  to  a  nurfe  in  fome 
regiments,  an  indifpenfably  necelTary  fervant 
for  an  hofpital. 

To  fupply  medicines,  each  private  pays  a 
.penny  a  month  ;  each  non-commiffioned  offi- 
cer a  penny  three  farthings :   the  non-com-r 
mifTioned  officers  I  call  the  drummers,  cor- 
porals, and  ferjeants.    At  the  late  war  efta- 
'  blifhment  this  amounted   to   about  eighty 
jpounds  nine  fhillings  and  fixpence  per  annum 
in  fix  hundred  and  thirty-fix  rank  and  file. 
The  prefent  peace  eftablifhment  reduces  it  in 
feveral  reginients  to  abtftit  ten  pounds  *.  The 

amount 

'  V  *  I  ^™  uncertain  whether  the  peace  cllabH{hment  of  every 
regiment  of  foot  be  reduced  to  an  equal  ftandard.    As  the 
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amount  per  man,  however,  is  th^  fame^ 
though  the  mode  of  colle(fting  it  has  lately- 
been  changed.  In  the  regulations  of  the 
army,  printed  in  1783,  we  find  this  altera- 
tion is  ma^'e,  viz.  that  in  a  regiment  now, 
whofe  companies  are  at  fifty  men  or  under, 
feventy  pounds  a  year  is  given  to  the  furgeon 
in  place  of  pence-money,  and  in  regiments 
of  a  greater  complement  a  proportionably 
larger  fum.  Befides  this,  when  the  regiment 
is  encamped,  government  fends  him  a  cheft 
of  medicines  as  an  addition  to  the  medicine 
money. 

The  complement  of  many  regiments  in  the 
late  war  among  the  regulars,  was  fix  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fix  privates,  forty-eight  cor- 
porals, twenty-fix  drummers,  and  thirty-fix 
ferjeants ;  amounting  in  all  to  feveh  hundred 
and  forty-fix.  With  refped  to  the  fea  fer- 
vice  I  am  entirely  unacquainted  ;  therefore,  it 
is  to  be  underftood  as  exempted  from  any  re- 
marks in  this  efTay 
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full  complement  in  time  of  war  was  different  in  different 
regiments,  the  peace  eftablifliment  may  be  likewife  different, 
|n  a  regiment  of  636  rank  and  file,  with  the  non-com- 
miffioned  already  mentioned,  the  peace  ell{iblifhment  has  re- 
duced them  to  400. 

•  It  is  to  the  foot  fervice  I  chiefly  confine  myfelf. 
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I  fliall  now  ftate  the  number  in  the  fick 
report  of  a  regiment  of  the  above  complement 
at  one  hundred  men,  one  day  with  another. 
But  we  are  to  obferve,  it  feldom  happens  that 
it  is  compleat.  It  is  as  frequently  found  with 
lefs  than  the  half ;  and,  perhaps,  at  an  aver- 
age, for  twenty  years,  we  might  ftate  it  at 
this.  We  are  to  remember,  however,  that 
out  of  this  hundred  men  returned  to  the  fur- 
geon,  not  one  half,  one  week  with  another, 
adually  require  any  medical  affiftance  what- 
ever. For  it  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  to 
put  air  that  are  found  unfit  for  duty,  whether 
they  are  fick  or  not,  into  the  furgeon's  lift. 
Such  men  being  in  the  number  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  receiving  pay,  muft  be  accounted 
for ;  and  there  is  no  other  place  to  arrange 
them  in  daily  returns  to  the  commanding 
officer,  or  thofe  to  the  War-office,  fo  con- 
venient as  this. 

If,  then,  it  be  allowed,  that,  at  an  average, 
the  complement  of  the  regiment  being  com- 
pleat, as  already  mentioned,  a  furgeon  has 
never  more  than  fifty  men  to  vifit  daily,  his 
fatigue  cannot  be  fo  great,  when  at  the  fame 
time  we  confider,  that  even  out  of  this  num- 
ber, cut  fingers,  and  trifling  blotches  on  the 
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legs,  not  to  mention  fome  that  want  flioes, 
and  others  that  want  other  neceflaries,  form, 
perhaps,  one  third  of  them.  But  fhould  the 
regiment  not  be  even  half  compleat,  following 
the  fame  proportion,  his  patients  are  reduced 
flill  to  one  half  lefs ;  fo  that  at  an  average,  they 
are  not  above  twenty-five. 

It  will  hence  appear,  that  he  has  leifuc* 
fufEcient  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  really 
fick  ;  to  refledt  on  the  nature  of  their  difeafes ; 
to  weigh  the  fymptoms ;  to  turn  over  authors 
who  have  treated  on  the  fubje^t ;  to  compare 
it  in  his  mind  with  fimilar  cafes  he  has  met  with 
in  his  pradlice  ;  to  obferve  the  exadt  effects 
of  the  medicines  exhibited  ;  and  to  change  or 
continue  them  as  the  cafes  may  require. 

Thofe  who  attend  the  fick  in  large  hos- 
pitals, not  only  in  general  vifit  a  much  greater 
number  of  ordinary  houfe-patients  daily,  but 
over  and  above  attend,  perhaps,  an  extenfive 
private  pradliQe.  It  is  the  diftance,  for  the . 
moft  part,  that  our  patients  dwell  frorn  one 
another,  that  caufes  the  fatigue  of  the  profef- 
fion,  not  their  number  when  placed  under 
one  roof,  as  in  an  hofpital.  Hence  the 
furgeon  of  a  regiment  can  have  very  little 
^:auf^  to  complain  of  great  fatigue,  whofe 
number  of  patients,  by  our  calculation,  which 
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is  rather  above  than  below  par,  are  fo  few ; 
and,  if  not  in  his  hofpital,  are  within  the 
limits  of  a  town,  perhaps,  comprized  within 
the  fmall  compafs  of  a  mile ;  but  fhould  it 
be  even  three  or  four,  to  vifit  them  can  never 
be  faid  to  engrofs  all  his  time ;  and,  more 
efpecially,  when  the  duty  is  divided  between 
him  and  the  mate,  qn  whom  the  greater  lhare 
of  the  bufinefs  generally  falls. 

The  reafon  why  I  h^ve  entered  into  this 
difcuflion,  and  pointed  at  the  limited  number 
of  fick  in  a  regiment,  will  appear  in  another 
part  of  thefe  obfervations,  where  it  (hall  be 
onr  bufmefs  to  fhew,  in  as,  clear  a  light  as 
poffible,  that  the  appointment  of  mates  is 
unneceflary ;  and  that,  by  a  different  regula-^ 
tion,  whefgin  they  fliall  be  altogether  ex- 
cluded, the  regimental  pradice  may  be  better 
iittended  to ;  ,  and  not  only  fo,  but  the 
office  of  a  regimental  furgeon  gain  more  re-t 
fpedability. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  11, 

OF    THE    DIFFICULTIES     ATTENDING     A  REGIMENTAt 
surgeon's  STATION. 

After,  what  has  been  premifed,  we  fliall 
now  enquire  a  little  into  fome  difficultiea 
which  a  regimental  lurgeofl  has  to  encounter 
in  the  right  difcharge  of  his  duty.  Thefe 
indeed  we  fhall  find  by  no  means  few,  an4 
if  he  be  a  man  of  a  humane  and  tender  difpoli-* 
tion,  are  fuch  as  will  caufe  him  many  hours 
of  uneafmefs  and  difquietude. 

For  furely  it  is  matter  of  great  concern,  and 
muft  prefs  not  a  little  on  our  feelings  as  men, 
to  fee  a  poor  unhappy  patient  deftitute  fre- 
quently of  almoft  every  thing  fit  foi;  his  fit,ua- 
tion ;  deftitute  of  a  proper  bed  to  lie  on ; 
deftitute  of  lodgings  properly  fuited  to  hi3 
prefent  diftrefs  ;  deftitute  of  proper  food  or 
cordials  to  fupport  nature  in  its  languiftiing 
ftate  ;  and,  in  a  word,  deftitute  of  almoft  every 
thing  which  he  ought  to  have,  which  his 
prefent  diftrefs  loudly  calls  for,  and  which  are 
often  abfolutelyandindifpenfably  neceflaryfor 
liis  recovery, 
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That  this  is  no  exaggerated  defcription  will 
appear  evident,  when  we  confider  the  houfes 
the  foldiers  are  billeted  on ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  often  ufed  in  towns  where 
the  regiment  is  quartered,  when  hofpitals 
cannot  be  hired. 

The  billets  in  England,  and,  I  may  add, 
In  Scotland,  are  always  in  public-houfes  ;  and 
the  landlord  never  fails  to  look  on  the  foldiery 
not  only  as  a  nuifance,  but  as  a  great  draw- 
back on  the  profits  of  his  bufmefs.  They  are 
treated  coldly,  and  frequently  lodged  poorly. 
The  places  allotted  for  them  are  generally 
fome  uninhabited  garret  or  lumber-room, 
where  the  very  air  they  are  obliged  to  breathe 
is  fo  vitiated,  as,  at  firft  entrance,  confider- 
ably  to  affedt  a  perfon  unaccuftomed  to  it. 

If  the  landlord  has  no  garret,  he  has,  per- 
haps, fome  backhoufe,  where  he  erefts  a  few 
dirty  beds.  Such  places  are  fet  apart  for  the 
foldiers,  becaufe  fit  for  no  other  ufe.  The 
clothes  on  their  beds  are  frequently  fo  fcanty, 
and  fo  much  worn,  as  even  in  fummer  to  be 
almoft  unfit  to  keep  them  warm,  and  fhould 
it  happen  to  be  cold  winter  weather,  altogether 
infufficient.  This  often  brings  on  catarrhal 
affections,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  other 
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more  violent  difeafes  of  the  Inflammatory 
kind,  not  unfrequently  ending  in  death. 

It  muft  be  obvious  that  this  will  affcdl  the 
furgeon  in  his  pradice  ;  for,  we  need  not 
add,  that  while  the  caufe  exifts,  the  difeafe 
muft  continue.  The  moft  judicious  plans  of 
pradice  may  be  laid  down,  but,  under  fuch 
circumjftances,  it  will  be  next  to  impoffible 
they  can  prove  fuccefsful. 

That  this  is  a  true  ftate  of  the  fad  many  a 
poor  foldier  can  teftify,  and,  on  my  profef- 
lional  vifits  to  them,  what  I  have  too  often 
had  occafion  to  lament :  the  more  fo,  as  it 
was  not  in  my  power,  in  this  refped,  to  afford 
them  relief.  The  truth  is,  that  many  a 
prifoner  in  his  cell  is  better  lodged  than  we 
find  many  of  the  foldiery  in  billets ;  yet  will 
they  feldom  complain,  if  their  fituation  be  at 
all  tolerable.  If  complaints,  indeed,  are  made 
to  their  officers,  redrefs,  as  far  as  can  be  had, 
is  given.  A  melTage  is  fent  to  the  billet- 
mafler  to  defire  him  to  change  the  billets  of 
the  foldiers  fo  treated  :  or  oblige  the  publicans 
to  furnifh  them  with  better  accommodations  j 
but  this  is  feldom  produdive  of  much  good  : 
for  fhould  the  magiftrate  interpofe,  which 
fometimes  is  the  cafe,  and  the  landlords  be 
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reprimanded,  perhaps  fined,  and  thus  coni-^ 
pelled  to  give  them  better  ufage,  ill-nature 
generally  takes  place  on  both  fides ;  the  land- 
lord and  his  family  ftill  prove  haughty  ;  the 
foldier  retorts  it  by  behaving  improperly,  and 
taking  every  ftolen  opportunity  of  committing 
mifdemeanors.  Thus  neither  party  is  pleafed/ 
*rhe  landlord  abufes  the  foldier — the  foldier 
the  landlord.  Thofe  neceflaries  with  which  he 
is  obliged  by  law  to  furnifh  the  foldier,  are 
not  only  given  with  reluctance,  but  are  often 
of  the  worft  quality. 

Their  fmall  beer  is  what  I  have  chiefly  now 
in  view ;  for  on  thefe,  as  well  as  many  occa- 
fions,  it  is  generally  vapid,  and  unfit  to  be 
drank.  Hence  it  frequently  becomes  the 
caufe  of  cholics,  diarrhoeas,  and  other  com- 
plaints of  the  bowels,  that  prove  not  a  little 
troublefome  to  remove  ;  and  cannot  be  com- 
pletely cured  till  the  caufe  ceafes,  and  a 
change  is  made  in  this  article,  which  is  not 
always  in  the  power  of  the  furgeon  to  accom- 
plifh,  and  who  can  only  attempt  a  remedy  by 
a  complaint  to  the  officer,  which  as  often  fails 
of  the  end  in  view,  as  it  obtains  it. 

We  muft  acknowledge  that  the  publicans 
are  greatly  oppreffed,  efpecially  in  time  of 
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war,  by  the  military.  It  appears  very  unfah? 
to  burthen  this  clafs  of  his  Majefty's  fubjeds 
with  fo  heavy  a  tax,  while  all  other  ^efcrip- 
tions  of  men  are  exempted,  and  while  they  at 
the  fame  time  pay  their  juft  proportion  of  the 
other  taxes  of  the  ftate.  I  fpeak  here  of 
Great  Britain ;  it  is  different  in  Ireland  ;  the 
diftribution  of  billets  there  is  more  equal : 
private  houfes  as  well  as  public  are  fubjedl  to 
them. 

With  refpe(fl  to  the  publican,  he  furely  has 
no  profit,  by  a  foldier's  cuftom.  Such  as  hold 
this  plea,  have  built  their  reafons  on  a  wrong 
foundation.  His  pay,  it  is  well  known,  is 
barely  fufhcient  to  purchafe  him  necelTary 
food.  Let  me  fuppofe  each  foldier  fpends 
three-pence  daily  in  his  landlord's  houfe, 
which  is  half  his  full  pay,  even  this  is  no 
equivalent  for  the  trouble  and  expence  he 
proves  to  him.  I  believe,  however,  it  will 
be  readily  granted,  this  is  a  fum  no  private 
foldier  can  afford  to  fpend. 

That  foldiers  frequently  get  drunk,  I  ac- 
knowledge ;  but  this  is  not  always  at  their 
own  expence.  They  arc  often  jobbing 
through  the  town,  when  not  on  duty  ;  their 
wages  for  this  is  fometimes  a  pot  of  beer,  or 

the 
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the  like  :  this  may  or  may  not  be.  at  thdr  bil- 
lets, juft  as  occafion  ferves,  or  as  the  landlord 
has  a  job  for  them. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  «  publican  de^ 
clare,  that  his  foldiers  (I  have  forgotten  the 
number  he  had  billeted  on  him)  coft  him  no 
iefs  than  thirty  pounds  fterling  a  year  in 
fmall  beer  alone       Let  us  ftate  it  even  at 
half,  and  it  is  ftill  a  heavy  tax ;  and  w^hen 
we  confider,  that  they  are  furniflied  with 
other  neceflaries  likewife,  it  becomes  a  farther 
oppreffion.  This  man  kept  a  large  inn.  Small 
public-houfes  are,  how^ever,  proportionally 
burthened.    In  a  country  fuch  as  near  Lon- 
don, where  fire-wood  and  coals  are  dear,  the 
article  of  fire  itfelf  is  no  fmall  tax  during  the 
winter.    This  the  foldier  is  allowed,  and  this 
he  will  have,  if  poffible. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  ever  fmce  I  knew 
any  thing  of  the  army  and  its  cuftoms, 
that  there  are  other  defcriptions  of  men  on 

whom 

*  I  have  been  in  inns  in  the  Weft  of  England  where  52 
foldiers,  and  fome  officers,  were  billeted  on  an  innkeeper  at 
once :  not  for  a  night,  on  a  march,  but  for  a  continuance. 
If  each  of  thefe  was  paid  out,  at  is.  a  week,  it  would 
amount  to  2I.  12s.  weekly;  but,  from  is.  3d.  to  is.  6d.  is  a 
nvore  common  price  in  thofe  parts,  when  foldiers  provide 
themfelves.  This  is  an  enormous  tax :  it  is,  however,  in 
times  of  war  that  jublicans  are  fo  burthened  with  them. 
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whom  juftice  would  equally  require  foldiers 
to  be  billeted.  The  butcher  and  baker  I 
have  chiefly  now  in  view.  Thefe  receive 
more  of  the  foldier's  pay  than  the  publican  : 
for  the  foldier  7nay  drink,  but  he  mufi  eat. 
It  will  not  be  an  over  rate  if  I  fay,  a  foldier's 
bread  and  butcher's  meat  ftands  him  in  two 
fhillings  and  two-pence  a  week,  /.  e,  half  a 
pound  of  meat  a  day  at  two-pence,  which 
amounts  to  one  fhillng  and  two-pence  a  week; 
and  three  halfpence  a  day  for  bread,  which 
is  ten-pence  halfpenny.  I  might  rate  it  at 
two  fliillings  and  four-pence  a  week.  The 
price  that  the  lower  public-houfes  board  their 
foldiers  at  (for  fome  do  board  them)  is  four- 
pence  a  day.  This  is  much  more  than  a 
publican  gains  by  a  foldier.  If  this  be  true, 
it  follows,  that  butchers  and  bakers,  having 
equal,  if  not  fuperior  gains  by  the  military, 
fhould  be  equally  fubjeded  to  the  tax  of  bil- 
lets. 

But  there  are  inconveniences  yet  remain- 
ing that  attend  foldiers  always  billeted  in  pub- 
lic-houfes, and  obliged  to  live  there  :  I  mean 
the  temptation  to  drink.  We  know,  indeed, 
they  will  drink  whether  they  dwell  in  public 
or  private  houfes  ;   but  in  the  former  the 

G  temptation 
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temptiitlon  is  greater  than  in  the  latter ;  for, 
being  fo  convenient,  if  they  have  a  penny 
they  w^ill  fpend  it  in  liquor,  though  they 
Ihould  not  poflefs .  another  to  buy  them 
bread. 

In  a^butcher's  or  a  baker's  houfe  thefe  temp- 
tations-would be  lefs;  ^nd  another  advantage, 
I  apprehend," would  follow:  they  would  be 
lefs  liable  to  contrad .  debts.  For  though  the 
military  laws  be  fo  ftridt  as  to  oblige  the  com- 
manding officer,  on  coming  into  new  quar- 
ters, to  fend  a  drum  round  the  town  to  cry 
down  the  men's  credit,  beyond  a  day's  pay, 
and  this  on  pain  of  being  cafhiered  if  he  neg- 
leifts  it,  yet  many  of  them  find  means  to  get 
miore  credit  than  they  can  difcharge.  The  ' 
confequence  is,  that  on  leaving  the  town  they 
leave  behind  a  bad  name,  and  are  the  caufe 
of  badufage  to  thofe  that  fusceed  them  ;  but 
this  is  not  all — this  very' thing  is  the  caufe  of 
defertion. 

For  fhould  their  debts  be  difcovered  to  the 
commanding  officer,  and  they  put  on  flop- 
pages  for  the  purpofe  of  payment,  the  pit- 
tance they  now  receive  being  infufficient  to 
fnirchafe  them  meat,  they  are,  I  may  fay, 

force-' 
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forced  to  defert ;  they  cannot  ftarve ;  the 
cravings  of  nature  muft  be  fatisfied. 

But  it  is  not  the  private  alone  that  is 
the  fufFerer  by  conftantly  Uving  in  a  billet 
the  officer  is  in  like  manner  fubjeft  to  the 
fame.  He  experiences  many  inconveniences 
from  it :  he  muft  buy  his  food  at  aimoft 
double  the  fum  he  would  pay  in  a  private 
family  ;  for  he  muft  pay  at  the  common  rate 
of  the  traveller,  who,  it  is  well  known,  pays 
double  the  value  of  every  article  he  needs, 
while  on  his  journey.  This  is  exad;ly  the 
fituation  of  the  officer.  If  he  is  frugal,  he . 
will  receive  bad  treatment ;  at  leaft  neglect 
will  be  his  lot;  and  ihould  he  expend  ev6n 
double  his  fubfiftence,  he  will  feldom  re- 
ceive from  the  mafter  of  an  inn  over  civil 
treatment 

In  a  private  houfe  he  would,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  exempted  from  this  ;  his  room 
or  billet  would,  in  all  probability,  be  more 
commodious,  and  his  board  would  ftand  him 
in  confiderably  lefs,  provided  he  chofe  to  eat 
at  his  billet.  To  a  fubaltern  this  is  no  fmall 
•    C  2  confideration. 

•  The  publicans  fomctlmes  tell  the  officer,  that  by  his 
cuftom  they  expcft  t6  be  relmburfed  for  the  expence  and 
trouble  of  the  foldiers  billets :  this  1  have  myfclf  been  tpld. 
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confideration.  But  I  have  dwelt  long  enough 
upon  this  head. .  I  fhall  now  return  to  the 
farther  confideration  of  thp  difficulties  attend- 
ing a  furgeoh  «  pradice  when  the  privates  ard 
in  billets. 

Let  us  fuppofe  him  to  have  feveral  men  ill 
of  dangerous  fevers,  and  no  hofpital  to  re- 
move his  patients  to ;  for  this  really  fome- 
times  is  the  cafe,  from  the  great  diflike  and 
averfion  people  in  general  have  to  let  houfes 
for  fuch  purpofes. 

When  this  happens,  he  muft  attend  them 
at  their  billets.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
the  frequent  inconvenience  of  thefe  even  to 
perfons  in  health  :  What,  then,  muft  they  be 
in  ficknefs  ?-— bad  beyond  defcription.  Per- 
haps the  chief  part  of  the  cure  confifts,  in 
thefe  cafes,  in  pure  air.  But  the  poor  fol- 
dier  is  mounted  up  in  a  clofe,  foul,  dark, 
garret.  At  other  times  again  the  billet  is  per- 
vious to  every  blaft.  Extremes  are  equally 
bad.  What  can  the  furgeon  do  in  fuch  a 
dilemma,  with  fo  powerful  an  opponent  to 
his  meafures  ? — alas !  but  little.  His  pre- 
fcriptions  may  be  judicious  ;  his  attention 
great ;  and  his  attendance  regular ;  yet  h 

will 
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^iii  only  have  the  mortification  of  feeing  his 
advice  fruftrated,  and  his  patient  every  hour 
linking,  till  death  in  a  fhort  time  clofes  the 
fcene. 

Were  examples  neceffary  to  prove  what  is 
here  advanced,  I  might  quote  feveral ;  but  I 
fhall  content  myfelf  w^ith  hinting  at  one  cafe 
only :  here  the  patient's  life  w^as  loft  from  no 
other  caufe  than  the  badnefs  of  his  accommo- 
dations in  his  billet  during  a  typhus,  which 
at  firft  did  not  put  on  a  more  than  ordinary 
bad  appearance  j  but  every  thing  confpired  to 
render  recovery  impoflible  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe.  It  was  in  the  unfavourable  fpring 
of  1782,  fome  time  before  the  appearance  of 
the  influenza  \yhich  in  May  and  June  fpread 
over  the  kingdom.    I  think  it  was  in  the 
month  of  March.   The  feafon  was  extremely 
intemperate,  and  the  billet  among  the  worft 
I  ever  faw.    It  was  perfect  mortar  arounfi 
his  bed,  which  ftuck  to  the  fe^t  the  fame  as 
jf  in  the  ftreets  ;  and  the  room  pervious  both 
to  wind  and  rain.    In  this  fort  of  apartment 
were  feveral  beds,  occupied  by  the  other  fol- 
diers.     No  change  of  billet  could  be  prq- 
cyHTtd  ;  for  no  publican  would  receive  a  fick  ' 
man,  for  fear  pf  contagion ;  neither,  as  yet, 

C  3  coujd 
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could  any  one  be  prevailed  on  to  let  a  houfe 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  regimental  fick. 
After  this  poor  man's  death,  and  fom'e  other 
misfortunes  of  almoft  a  fimilar  nature,-  when 
the  commanding  officer  determined  to  have  a 
houfe  for  an  hofpital,  if  it  was  to  be  pur- 
chafed  for  money,  and  one  was  with  diffi- 
culty procured,  it  vvas  not  better  than  the 
billets  :  even  worfe  than  feveral  of  theni.  In 
all  fuch  cafes  the  beft  medical  treatment  muft 
ever  be  fruftrated. 

Another  difficulty  that  the  furgeon,  per- 
haps, labGu,rs  under,  is  the  w-ant  of  a  good, 
careful,  and  tender  nurf^.  '  A  very  great  deal 
depends  on  this  fervant.  It  is  altogether  im- 
poffiblc  for.  the  furgeon  to  be  prefent  vv'ith  his 
patient  on  all'  occafions,  when  he  wants  fuch 
affiftance  as  a' nurfe-tender'  can  give;  and, 
was  -  it'  even  convenient,'  and'  he  willing,  he 
cannot  Be  fo  tifeful  in  this  refped:  as  a  nurfe. 
She  ought  to  be 'with  the  patient  oh  all  occa- 
fions, and  almoft  cdnftantly;  fmce  it  is  her 
duty  to 'adminifter  both  drink  and  medicines 
with  care  and  punduality  ;  the  laft,  at  the 
exadl  times  the  furgeon  orders  them  ;  for 
fhould'any  negled:  happen  in  ^the  exhibition 
of  the  medicines,  if  not  productive  of  worfe 

effeds, 
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effedls,  it  may  at  leafi:  retard  the  patient*.s 
recovery-  Suppofe  them  neither  given  in  the 
quantity  prefcribed,  nor  at  proper  intervals, 
the  effects  which  the  prefcriber  expeded  may 
not  follow ;  and  fhould  th^  negle(£l  be  kept 
a  fecret  from  him,  it  may  produce  an  un- 
neceflary  change  in  the  plan,  to  fay  no  worfe, 
and  in  the  end,  perhaps,  with  no  advantage, 
if  not  detriment  to  the  patient.  Every  one 
much  converfant  with  thfe  fick  knows  the  in- 
attention of  the  generality  of  nurfes,  for 
fometim.es  both  his  prad;ice  and  reputation 
fuffer  by  it. 

Though  I  have  mentioned  here  a  female 
nurfe,  in  the  army  this  is  not  always  eafily 
procured.  Indeed  a  careful  orderly^  or  man, 
appointed  to  this  duty,  vvull  anfwer  tolerably 
well ;  but  he  is  to  continue,  not  to  be  changed 
every  week,  or  lefs,  as  is  fometimes  done, 
fmce  it  takes  fome  time  to  qualify  him  for  the 
office.  What  in  the  army  is  fliled  a  nurfe, 
and  has  already  in  this  work  been  fo  denomi- 
nated, is  more  properly  the  houfckeeper  :  fhe 
cooks  and  caters  for  all  the  patients  in  the 
hofpital,  makes  drinks,  and  prepares  other 
medicines  that  require  culinary  treatment. 
She  fhould  have  a  command,  and  be  allowed 
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an  authority  over  the  other  orderlies^  to  keep 
them  fteady  to  their  refpeftive  duties. 

And,  farther,  with  regard  to  the  chamber-. 
nurfes'  or  orderlies'  duty  :  great  attention  is  tq 
be  paid  to  the  patient's  calls  of  nature  ;  he  is 
not  to  be  left  to  his  own  feeble  efforts  to  rife 
to  the  pot,  &c.  as  I  have  too  often  feen  the 
.<;afe  ;  fuch  exertions  in  certain  acute  difeafes, 
not  to  mention  thg  ^pld  that  he  will  catch, 
may  be  very  detrirriental  to  his  recovery ;  or, 
through  want  of  ability,   he  may  wet,  or 
otherwife  dirty  himfelf ;   all  which,  by  the 
prefence  and  affiftance  of  the  orderly,  will  be 
prevented.  Attention  is  likewife  to  be  had  even 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  lies  in  bed,  whether 
he  lies  in  an  eafy  pofition  or  otherwife ;  at- 
tention to  the  ftate  of  his  tongue,  I  mean  his 
mouth,  lips,  &c.  to  keep  them  moift,  foft, 
and  as  clean  as  poffible ;  if  his  teeth  fur,  or 
become  encrufted,  to  wipe  them  frequently, 
and  feveral  other  minutise  of  this  nature,  which 
the  furgeon  may  give  him  in  charge,  and 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  negledted.    And  if, 
at  the  fame  time,  he  has  blifters  open,  or 
other  fores,  either  accidential,  or  made  ae  an 
alTiftance  to  hie  recovery,  attention  to  keep 
them  well  drelfed,  and  as  eafy  to  his  feelings 
5i  a5 
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as  poflible ;  otherwife  an  irritation  will 
Jcept  up,  which  may  confiderably  difturb  thq 
fyftem,  not  to  be  allayed  till  this  caufe  is  re-^ 
moved.  For  this  is  more  the  nurfe's  than  th$ 
furgeon's  province,  fince  it  may  not  be  in  hi? 
power  to  vifit  him  above  twice  a  day  at  moft, 
while  the  nurfe  or  orderly  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
conftantly  prefent,  and  from  habit,  and  prac- 
tice in  fueh  fprt  of  attendance,  which,  to  fome, 
may  feem  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  but,  in  reali- 
ty, are  of  great  moment  in  the  recovery  of 
health,  fhe  becomes  far  more  expert  in,  and 
tender,  than  either  the  furg^on  or  others  lefs 
accuftomed  to  fuch  things  generally  are.  At- 
tention muft  likewife  be  paid  to  the  fleep 
which  the  patient  gets,  and  its  duration  ; 
whether  found  and  refrefliing,  or  only  a  fort 
of  coma-vigil ;  whether  with  the  eyes  pro- 
perly fhut,  or  half  open  ;  attention  to  the  ftate 
of  his  intelleds  ;  whether  his  ideas  be  con- 
fufed  or  clear,  on  his  awaking  from  fleep  ; 
with  many  things  of  this  nature,  abfolutely 
necefl!a.ry  for  the  furgeon  to  know,  and  for 
which  he  mufl:  entirely  rely  on  the  veracity 
^nd  vigilant  care  of  the  nurfe  :  for  an  error 
Jiere  may  be  called  an  error  in  the  firft  con- 
^o<^ion,  and  may  lead  him  afl:ray  in  his  fub- 
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fequent  prefcriptions.  It  is  from  the  relation 
he  receives  in  this  refpedl  that  he  will,  in  a 
great  meafure,  be  guided,  and  either  con- 
tinue, or  "change  his  mode  of  proceeding,  or 
from  which  he  can  form  fome  prpgnoftic  of 
the  future  event. 

Inftead,  however,  of  fiich  nurfes,  or  cham- 
ber attendants,  the  regulations  of  many  regi- 
ments only  allow  what  is  termed  an  orderly 
man,  k  e,  a.  foldier  from  the  fame  company 
with  the  patient.  What  attention  can  in 
general  be  expe6ted  from  a  clumfy,  heedlefs 
foldier,  ordered  on  a  duty  he  greatly  diflikes 
from  its  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  confine- 
ment to  'which  it  fubjedls  him  ?  For  the  moft 
part,  he  is  only  anxious  for  the  expiration  of 
the  time  he  is  obliged  to  remain  on  this  duty, 
which  is  twenty-four  hours,  for  he  is  often 
changed  daily. 

But  fuppofe  him  pofleffed  of  feelings 
enough,  and  ready  to  do  as  far  as  lies  in  his 
power  for  his  fick  comrade  (I  am  ready  to  own 
I  have  found  many  deferving  the  higheft  com- 
mendation here)  that  he  is  not  only  willing 
to  attend  to  the  diredions  given  him,  'mt 
feduloufly  puts  them  in  execution  ;  and  who, 
in  a  few  days,  might  be  tolerably  well  quali- 
fied 
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Htd  to  anfwer  the  place  of  a  female  ;  yet  his, 
attendance  is  only  a  day.  Next  comes  ano* 
ther,  perhaps  as  brutifh  as  this  man  was  gen- 
tle and  tender  ;  into  whofe  head  all.  the  nien 
on  earth  could  not  inftil  a  lingle  idea  of  the 
duty  he  is  to  difcharge  ;  or,  at  leaft,  who  will 
pay  no  more  regard,  t-han  if  he  did  not  compre- 
hend it.  It  is  well,  indeed,  that  the  continu- 
ance of  this  man  is  only  for  a  day.  But, 
alas  !  in  the  doubtful  period  of  a  fever,  what 
changes  for  the  worfe  will  a  day  produce, 
where  bad  attendance  is  given,  or,  perhaps, 
the  patient  altogether  negledied  ;  changes 
which  the  moft  judicious  of  the  faculty  may 
not  afterwards  be  able  to  obviate  ! 

Though  the  furgeon  gives  him  charges,  re- 
peated charges,  relative  to  what  he  is  to  do 
for  the  patient,  and  even  with  threats  of 
■punifhment,  if  negledled,,  yet,  as  foon  as  he 
is  gone,  will  this  fellow  either  go  about  his 
own  amufement,  or,  if  he  finds  any  one  to 
give  him  liquor,  or  pofTefTes  any  money  him- 
felf  to  purchafe  it,  hallen  to  get  drunk  in  the 
houfe  (I  fpeak  now  of  the  fick  in  their  billets) 
never  once,  perhaps,  thinking  more  of  the 
patient  till  the  furgeon's  next  vifit,  or  till  he 
be  relieved  next  day  by  a  third  man  of  the 

fame 
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fame  company,  and  fo  on,  till  the  unfor- 
tunate fufFerer  either  dies,  6r  nature  gets  the 
better  of  thefe  obftacles,  and  recovers  him. 
Such  is  the  attendance  given  the  fick  in  bil- 
lets ;  the  attendance  in  the  regimental  hof- 
pital,  when  under  the  fame  regulations,  is 
oftentimes  little  better  ;  and  fuch  are  the  dif- 
ficulties that  oppofe  the  furgeon's  fuccefsful 
pradtice ! 

.Should  he  be  deteded  in  this  negled  of 
duty,  and  fent  to  the  black  hole"^^  what  pur- 
pofe  does  it  ferve  ?  The  next  that  comes,  per- 
haps, ads  little  better ;  or,  fuppofe  the  con- 
trary, more  mifchief  has  already  been  done 
the  patient  by  the  fottifh  idlenefs  of  this  man, 
than  can  afterwards  be  retrieved.  Here  the 
furgeon's  character  may  be  at  ftake,  and  his 
patient  loft ;  while  he  has  not .  only  this  to 
lament,  which  every  man  of  feeling  and  hu- 
manity will  bewail,  but  the  commanding 
officer,  alfo,  may  bla,me  him,  when  he  little 
deferves  it.  This,  fhould  it  happen,  is  heap- 
ing Pelion  upon  OfTa,  grievance  upon  griev^ 
ance  :  and  this,  furely,  is  no  fmall  misfortune 

under 
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under  which  a  regimental  praditionef  labours. 
Nay,  if  he  wifhes  to  difcharge  the  duties  of 
his  profeflion  as  an  honeft  man,  it  is  what 
muft  give  him  many  hours  of  bitter  regret, 
and  fad  mortification. 

Though  I  have  painted  the  fituation  of  bil- 
lets in  this  unfavourable  light,  as  what  moft 
generally  happens,  yet  here,  likewife,  wc 
Jind  exceptions.  Some  of  the  publicans  pay 
much  greater  regard  to  the  foldiers  billeted  on 
them ;  and  fhould  any  of  them  fall  fick,  adl 
towards  them  with  much  tendernefs  and  hu- 
manity. It  is  in  this  walk  of  life  as  in  others ; 
there  are  to  be  found  in  it  a  variety  of  difpo- 
fitions. 

As  far  as  my  obfervations  have  yet  reached 
In  this  way,  the  fmall  public-houfe  keepers 
prove  the  moft  civil,  and  are  the  moft  tender 
to  their  foldiers.  One  reafon  I  would  give  for 
it  is,  that  the  foldier  and  the  people  he  is  bil- 
leted with  are  more  on  a  level  in  point  of 
rank,  and  hence  more  familiarity  takes  place 
between  them.  Familiarity  here  does  not,  as 
the  proverb  has  it,  breed  contempt ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  fofters  friendfhip,  and  a  ftrong 
attachment  is  frequently  formed.  Where 
this  happens,  the  foldier  lives  as  happily  as 

the 
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the  people's  circumftances  and  the  nature  of 
the  billet  will  afford  ;  and  he  may  be  faid  to 
"  fare  fumptiioufly  every  day,"  when  com- 
pared to  many  of  his  fellow  foldiers.  He 
eats  out  of  the  fame  difh,  and  drinks  out  of 
the  fame  cup  with  his  landlord  and  family, 
and,  oftenj  at  little  or  no  expence. 

Another  reafon  I  would  affign  is^  that  many 
of  thefe  people  have  fons  in  the  army  ;  this 
again  begets  fympathy  ;  they  are  kind  to  the 
foldier  in  hopes  it  may  be  repaid  to  their 
children,  in  like  manner,  living  at  the  mercy 
of  others  in  fome  different  part  of  his  Majefty's 
dominions.  It  is  parental  tendernefs ;  it  is 
piety  ;  and  may  their  wiihes  be  fulfilled,  and 
their  fons  placed  among  people  equally  difpofed 
to  hofpitality  and  humanity  ! 

How  happy  have  I  been  on  finding  a  fick 
foldier  quartered  on  fuch  a  houfe,  where  the 
miflrefs  was  his  nurfe,  and  who  cheerfully, 
adminiftered  to  his  relief,  as  far  as  her  little 
Wealth  would  permit ;  nay,  often,  with  an 
anxiety  and  affedtion  fnnilar  to  a  mother. 
Here  my  orderly  man  gave  me  no  concern. 
My  directions  were  never  given  to  him,  but 
to  this  good  woman,  who  would  never  fail 
to  put  them  in  execution,  either  herfelf  or 
3  by 
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by  fome  of  her  family  ;  or  when  family 
affairs  prevented,  was  fuch  a  check  on  the 
orderly^  by  threatening  a  difcovery  if  he 
neglected,  as  made  him  more  fteady  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty. 

Well  compounded  cordials,  or  fome  light 
food,  properly  prepared  and  fitted  to  the 
patient's  condition,  is  frequently  a  great  help 
to  keep  up  his  ftrength,  and  affift  in  forward- 
ing his  cure.  Can  fuch  nurfes  as  we  have 
been  defcribing  under  the  name  of  orderlies^ 
prepare  any  thing  of  this  kind,  fuppofing  them 
to  be  furnifhed  with  the  materials,  which  a 
ftomach  fo  difordered,  fo  weak,  can  either  relifh 
or  digeft  ?  A  pudding  of  any  kind  they  know 
not  how  to  make ;  for  there  is  but  little 
variety  of  cookery  ufed  among  the  privates. 
Even  panada,  or  ,water-gruel,  which  require 
the  leaft  fkill  in  preparing  of  any  food  for  the 
fick,  is  truly  but  ill  managed  when  left  to  an 
orderly  %  cooking.  In  the  greater  number  of 
billets,  whatever  of  this  fort  is  neceffary,  he 
muft  prepare,  or  the  patient  muft  want  it. 

The  entire  want  of  cordials  is  another  diffi- 
culty W' hich  oppofes  the  furgeon's  endeavours. 
I  muff:  not  fay  he  has  it  not  always  in  his 
power  to  compofe  them  for  his  patient ;  but 

I  may 
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I  may  lay,  he  too  feldom  does  compofe  therri. 
I  hint  now  at  the  ufe  of  wine.  To  fpeak  the 
truth,  there  is  no  fund  for  this  purpofe ;  and 
if  cordials  of  any  kind,  attended  with  expence, 
are  ordered,  they  muft  either  be  charged  to 
the  fick  man's  account,  or  the  furgeon  muft 
furnilh  them  out  of  the  medicine-money. 
Out  of  this  they  undoubtedly  (hould  come, 
if  it  will  afford  it : — but  of  this  fubjed  here- 
after. 

And  with  refpedl  to  wine,  one  of  the  beft 
of  all  cordials,  the  fund  out  of  which  it  is  to 
be  procured  is  fo  fmall,  that  little  can  be  af- 
forded. We  faid  before,  that  in  many  regi- 
ments thirty  pounds  a  year  was  the  fole  allow^ 
ance  for  hofpital  hire,  for  a  nurfe,  and  for 
wine.  The  nurfe*s  (houfekeeper's)  wages,  if 
a  female,  which  fhould  always  be  preferred, 
will  abforb  nine  pounds  two  {hillings  and 
fixpence  per  annum,  of  it ;  and  the  hofpital,* 
with  fire  and  utenfils  (the  hire  muft  depend 
always  on  the  place  and  conveniency  of  the 
houfe)  will  leave  little  of  the  remainder.  Half 
a  guinea  a  week  I  have  known  pr'd:  it  is 

true, 

•  In  fome  towns  the  corporation  furnifhes  it  free,  and 
with  coals  alfo.  It  is  fo  in  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  This  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence. 
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true,  we  find  it  ibmetimes  cheaper,  But  this 
mufi:  ever  depend  on  circumftances. 

A  bottle  or  two  of  wine  in  feme  cafes 
proves  of  little  fervice.  Many  cafes  have  oc- 
curred in  practice,  where  a  bottle  or  two  a  day, 
perhaps,  for  more  than  a  week's  continuance,, 
is  too  little  an  allowance.  A  bottle  or  two  of 
wine  in  a  low  nervous,  or  in  a  putrid  fever, 
may  prove  of  no  effe£t,  when,  perhaps,  if 
continued,  it  might  be  the  chief  means  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe ;  or,  at  leaft, 
to  enable  the  patient  to  bear  up  the  better  un- 
der it,  by  the  fupport  it  affords  to  the  failing  vis 
vitse,  and  the  tonic  power  and  energy  it  con- 
veys to  the  nervous  fyftem.  Yet,  if  the  fur- 
•gcon  goes  beyond  three -or  four  bottles  in  the 
courfe  of  as  many  weeks,  if  the  fever  and  the 
indication  for  wine  continue  fo  long,  he  will 
feldom  fail  of  receiving  a  caution  to  be  fparing 
in  its  ufe  ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  faid,  the 
patient's  life  is  frequently  owing  to  the  liberal, 
though  judicious  ufe  of  wine. 

It  is,  not  however,  an  uncommon  thing,  at 
leaft  in  a  regiment  wherein  I  ferved,  for  the 
captains  to  order  wine,  at  their  own  expence, 
for  the  fick  men  of  their  refpedtive  companies. 
In  this,  the  gentlemen  of  this  corps  have  great 

D  meyit. 
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merit.  Perhaps  there  is  not  another  In  his 
Majefty's  fervice,  where  humanity  and  atten- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  privates  under  their 
command  are  more  confpicuoiis  ;  nor  is  there 
fcarcely  to  be  found  a  man  of  greater  humanity 
^nd  tendernefs  towards  them  than^  their 
lieutenant-colonel.  Where  fuch  a  difpofition 
is  found  in  a  fuperior  officer,  it  has  doubly 
happy  effedts,  as  the  example  is  diifufed 
among  the  inferior  officers,*  It  is  with  great 
pleafure  I  can  bear  this  teftimony  with  regard 
to  the  prefent  officers  that  compofe  this  coi-ps; 
Thus  far  for  the  inconveniences  arifing  from 
bad  billets,  both  f  o  the  privates  themfelves  and 
to  the  furgeon. 

We  fhall  now  enquire  whether  the  re- 
gimental hofpital  be  altogether  free  from  in- 
conveniences. That  it  is  not,  I  know  too 
well  from  experience.  Were  it  always  to  con- 
tinue in  one  place,  the  regulation  of  the  hof- 
pital would  be  eafy,  and  improvements  might 
occafionally  be  made  ;  but  this  neither  is,  nor 
can  be  the  cafe  in  a  marching  regiment. 
Their  fbort  ftay  in  one  place  fubjecfVs  them  tO 
many  inconveniences  befides  this ;  but  thcfe- 
Ihall  be  palTed  over,  as  foreign  to  our  prelent 

purpofc. 
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piirpofe.  Inconveniences  indeed,  unlefs  they 
become  very  great  hardfhips,  are  the  expeded 
lot  of  a  foldier,  and  to  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
fubmit. 

But  to  return  to  our  fubjed :  let  us-  now 
fuppofe  a  houfe  is  procured  for  an  hofpital, 
tolerably  commodious.  This  however,  is 
what  feldora  happens.  For  though  it  has  hap- 
pened in  the  prefent,  it  will  be  a  thoufand  to 
one,  if  it  happens  in  the  next  quarters  into 
which  the  regiment  marches.  If  it  be  fmall, 
our  patients  are  crowded,  and  the  half  of  our 
Tick  cannot  be  admitted.  I  have  feen  it  confift 
only  of  two  fmall  rooms,  one  above  another, 
with  the  kitchen,  which  made  the  ground 
floor;  and  in  each -of  thefe  no  fewer  than 
twelve  men,  though  the  room  did  not  mea- 
fure  above  twelve  feet  by  fifteen,*  the  place 
being  almoft  one  continued  bed,  without 
fpaces  between,  inftead  of  diftind  beds.  Into 
this  crowded  fpot  the  worft  cafes  only  were 
fent.  Some  chronic  cafes,  fome  acute  fevers, 
puniflied  men  witk  their  backs  fuppurating, 
and  emitting  a  fmell  intolerable  even  to  people 
in  health.    For  when  an  officer  finds  a  man 

D  2  of 
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of  the  company  unfit  for  his  duty,  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  and  takes  it 
into  his  head  to  fend  him  to  the  hofpital, 
though  it  may  be  the  moft  improper  place 
poffible  for  him,  under  the  prefent  regulations 
of  the  army,  the  furgeon  muft  admit  him,  if 
it  be  infifted  on ;  and  we  cannot  at  all  times 
find  ofBcers  capable  of  reafoning  medically. 
The  reader  may  judge  what  comfort  it  muft 
be  to  pradiice  medicine  here,  and  how  pre- 
judicial to  the  recovery  of  thofe  in  acute 
difeafes,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  thofe  under 
chronic  complaints.    In  this  houfe,  alfo,  the 
ceiling  was  fo  low,  that  a  man  little  above  fix 
feet  high  could  but  juft  fland  upright  under 
it :  this  made  it  ftill  worfe,  from  the  greater 
confinement  of  the  air. 

Confined  air  itfelf  is  the  caufe  not  only  of 
ficknefs,  but  death  among  troops.  The  nature 
of  confined  air,  and  chiefly  fuch  as  has  been 
frequently  breathed  without  changing,  is  at 
this  day  fo  well  underftood,  that  barely  to 
mention  it  is  fufficient.  T|hus  fays  the  judicious 
Pringle  :  "  Among  the  caufes  of  ficknefs  and 
"  death  in  an  army,  the  reader  will  little  expert 
"  that  I  fhould  rank  what  is  intended  for  its 
health  and  prefe^^ation,  the  hofpitals  them- 

"  felves ; 
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^  ielves ;  and  that  on  account  of  the  bad  air 
"  and  other  inconveniences  attending  them."* 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  houfe  be  penetra- 
ble to  every  fhov^er,  M^hich  regimental  pradli- 
tioners  alfo  but  too  often  experience,  even  in 
fummer,  it  is  poor  accommodation,  and  in 
printer  intolerable ;  nay,  ibmetimes  as  bad  as 
the  worft  billet.    The  improvements  w^e  can 
make  for  the  lliort  time  w^e  expedt  to  occupy 
it,  are  either  trifling,   or  none  at  all ;  for 
fmce  a  few  months  is  the  longeft  date  we  can 
promife  ourfelves  in  the  fame  quarters,  the 
commanding  officer  has  little  encouragement 
to  expend  money,  ^he  good  of  which  muft 
be  chiefly  reaped  by  the  proprietor, 

I  have  feen  the  houfe  fometimes  fo  fmoky, 
that  a  fire,  even  in  the  the  depth  of  winter^ 
could  not  be  kindled,  without  the  patients 
being  in  danger  of  fuffocation.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  was  even  with  fome  difiiculty  that 
vid:uals  could  be  prepared  for  them.  This 
was  particularly  the  cafe  at  Tinmouth.  When 
fevers  were  in  the  houfe,  during  the  time  of 
drefling  meat,  the  fick  felt  an  uncommon 
uneafmefs  from  the  fmoke,  which  was  fo 

D  3  thick 

*  See  alfo  a  paper  on  the  bad  effefts  of  confined  air,  ia 
Med.  Tranf.  vol.  3.  by  Sir  Geo.  Baker. 
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thick  and  grofs,  that  it  could  ahnoft  be  felt. 
Under  thefe  complicated  evils  I  was  obliged 
to  practice  in  one  of  the  worft  fevers,  I  have 
experienced  in  the  army. 

The  w^ant  of  a  fire  altogether  to  thofe  un- 
der fome  particular  complaints  not  requiring 
confinement  to  bed,  is  a  very  chilly  and  cheer- 
kfs  circumftance.  It  is  fcarcely  tolerable  to 
fit  without  afire  in  fuch  inclement  weather  as 
we  often  experience  in  the  changeable  climate 
of  Great  Britain.  Here  the  nurfe,  or  houfe- 
keeper,  and  the  orderlies,  are  all  difcontent- 
ed,  and  conftantly  murmuring,  and  laying 
their  grievances  before  the  furgeon.  "What 
can  he  do  ?  He  may  regret  the  fituation  along 
with  them,  but  he  cannot  change  it ;  for, 
perhaps,  there  is  not  another  houfe  in  the 
place  that  can  be  procured  for  the  purpofe. 

In  this  fituation,  the  houfe-patients  whofe 
complaints  do  not  require  them  to  be  con- 
fined to  bed,  are  under  great  temptations  to 
drink,  provided  they  have  addrefs  enough  to 
procure  liquor,  and  have  wherewith  to  pur- 
chafe  it,  without  any  regard  to  the  nature  of 
their  complaints  or  the  medicines  they  are 
taking.  It  is  not,  however,  always  they 
)iave  their  pay  at  their  own  management,  as 

when 
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when  men  are  fent  into  the  hofpltal,  their 
pay  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  hofpital  fer^ 
jeant,  ^ho  markets  for  them.  This  is  a  wife 
regulation.  Moft  of  them,  however,  have 
followers,  who  take  ftolen  opportunities  to 
fupply  them  with  drink ;  for  though  a  cen- 
tinel  be  conftantly  planted  before  the  door, 
to  prevent  them  from  leaving  the  houfe  with- 
out the  furgeon's  permiffion,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  keep  improper  perfons  from  enter- 
ing, yet  they,  not  unfrequently,  find  means 
to  bribe  him,  who,  for  his  fliare  of  the  fpoil, 
will  wink  at  what  his  duty  ftridtly  bids  him 
reprefs,  Thefe  evils  are  not,  either  by  them- 
felves  or  the  centinel,.  confidered  as  of  much 
magnitude ;  yet,  to  many  patients,  they  are 
matter  of  great  moment. 

It  frequently  happens  again,  that  wh^t  are 
called  maligners  are  obliged  to  be  received 
into  the  houfe,  /.  l\  fuch  as  are  idle ;  who, 
in  order  to  keep  from  duty,  feign  themfelves 
fick.  Such  ought  to  be  (hewn  no  indul- 
gence ;  but  a  llridt  watch  fhould  be  held  over 
all  that  are  thus  fufpc(3:ed,  and,  if  found  out, 
proper  punifhment  infli£led.  Thefe,  for  the 
moft  part,  are  fuch  as  prove  irregular,  and 
create  more  trouble  in  the  hofpital  than  all 
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the  really  fick.  But  if.  the  centlnel  permits 
them  to  wander  out  of  the  houfe,  or  liquor 
to  be  brought  in,  it  is  long  before  tht  impo^ 
fition  can  be  difcovered,  though  the  furgeon 
be  ever  fo  vigilant.  For,  fo  great  will  be  the 
confpiracy  among  the  patients,  that  they  will 
not  readily  difcover  one  another :  like  other 
confpirators,  however,  they  fometimes  quar- 
rel among  themfelves,  when  revenge  dictates 
difcoveries,  and  the  truth  at  laft  comes  to 
light, 

This  is  a  grievance,  though  it  may  he 
looked  on  by  fome,  as  of  lefs  confequence 
than  others  we  have  mentioned  :  much  of  this 
arifes  from  bad  hofpitals.  Yet,  after  all, 
though  the  lazy  and  impofmg  fliould  in  this 
manner  prove  troublefome,  a  foldier  fhould 
never  be  turned  out  on  the  invidious  tale  of 
another,  or  from  a  hafty  fit  of  pafTion,  left  a 
man  really  unable  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of 
his  duty  fliould  thence  be  fubjedled  to  it,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life.  To  blame  my  brethren 
here,  might  in  me  feem  invidious,  and  I  am 
unwilling  to  do  it.  'Tis  true,  I  have  been 
told  of  fcrious  errors  of  this  nature,  but  none 
ever  came  immediately  within  my  own  know- 
ledge.   The  adjutant  of  a  certain  regiment,  a 
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man  of  ftri£t  veracity,  and  who  has  ferved 
moft  of  his  life  in  the  army,  related  to  mc 
an  inftance  of  this  kind,  which  happened 
lome  years  previous  to  the  late  war.  Two 
men  came,  it  feems,  into  the  hofpital,  one  of 
whom  the  furgeon,  after  lome  flight  exami-r 
nation,  pronounced  an  impoftor,  and  difmilTed 
him  to  duty  ;  the  other  was  admitted.  It  is 
probable  he  had  received  a  hint  that  one  of 
them  was  a  Jconcer  ;  but  the  confequence  was 
not  fo  trivial — he  miftook  the  perfou' — and 
received  him  whom  he  might  have  difmifled 
without  danger !  it  would  have  been  more 
for  his  credit  had  he  admitted  both  ;  for,  like 
giving  charity  to  an  i-mpoftor,  left  we  fhould 
miftake,  and  injure  a  deferving  objeft,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  ad:ed  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  till  a  more  proper  opportu- 
nity had  prefented  to  difcover  the  cheat.  The 
man  rejedted  in  this  cafe,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  then  in  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.  I 
would  be  far  from  faying,  this  was  the  caufe 
of  his  death  :  he  might  have  funk  under  the 
difeafe,  even  though  admitted  when  he  firft 
defired  ;  but  the  furgeon  was  cenfurable  in  as 
far  as  it  appeared,  how  little  pains  he  took  to 
inveftigate  his  complaints,  A  man's  behaviour 

on 
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on  thefe  occafions  fhould  be  judged  of  from 
his  general  character  :  if  he  has  been  any 
time  in  the  regiment  this  is  eafily  known. 
Some  of  the  privates  of  good  character  will 
make  it  their  boaft,  that  they  never  mifled  a 
guard  when  it  came  to  their  turn ;  others 
never  mount  one  but  with  reludlance,  and, 
if  poffible,  will  find  excufes  on  their  duty 
morning,  and  feign  complaints  to  get  them- 
felves  reported  fick,  A  furgeon  fhoul^  take 
fome  pains  to  Ij^now  the  characters  of  the  pri- 
vates.  He  will  find  his  account  in  it.  Nof 
js  it  fo  difficult  a  talk  under  the  ftri£t  difci- 
pline  of  the  army. 

The  nurfe,  or  houfekeeper,  of  the  hofpital 
in  fome  regiments,  is  a  woman  j  in  others  a 
foldier,  to  whom  this  office  is  allotted  "as  his 
duty.  Since  a  great  part  of  the  bulinefs  this 
fervant  undertakes  is  to  drefs  the  patient's 
meat,  to  prepare  drinks  for  the  fick,  and  to 
wafh  for  them  (for  they  fliould  do  this  at  a 
ftipulated  price)  a  w^oman  is  always  to  be 
preferred,  where  a  choice  can  be  made.  Un- 
der her  there  muft  begone,  if  not  more  order- 
lies. I  think,  in  general,  there  ought  to  be 
two :  one  to  bring  water,  clean  the  houfe, 
and  do  other  olficef;,  more  immgdiately  about 
1  ,  the 
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the  nurfe  ;  and  the  otlier  to  keep  the  patients 
rooms  clean,  carry  them  drinks,  empty  theip 
pots,  run  little  meffages  for  them,  and  {ud\ 
like.  Befides,  in  acute  difeafes,  >vhen  it  may 
he  thought  expedient,  to  fit  all  night  by  the 
patient :  one  can  relieve  the  other  by  their 
fitting  up.  alternately.  The  nurfe  may  have 
the  care  of  the  medicines  prefcribed,  which 
are  either  to  be  adminiftered  by  herfelf,  or, 
under  her  infpeftion,  by  the  chamber-or- 
derly. 

It  is  fuppofed  the  hofpital  is  furnifhed  with 
a  proper  fet  of  beds,  fheets,  and  bolfters  of 
coarfe  linen.  With  refped:  to  its  colour,  it 
is  a  matter  of  little  moment  :  therefore, 
whether  they  are  brown  or  bleached  lineri  is 
immaterial  ;  btit  that  they  be  flrong,  and 
clofe  in  the  texture,  is  more  fo.  I  would  pre- 
fer chopped  clean  ftraw  to  flocks,  not  only 
as  being  cheaper,  but  more  wholefome,  efpeci* 
ally  as  the  beds  are  fo  apt  to  get  wet.  The 
ftraw  can  be  eafily  changed  for  fome  other, 
frefli  and  dry,  and  almoft  without  lofs  of 
time  :  it  is  not  fo  if  they  fnould  be  filled  with 
flocks.  The  rcafon  is  obvious  why  I  advife 
the  texture  to  be  clofe — left  the  ends  of  the 
ftraw  protruding  through,   might,    by  the 
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fliarpncfs  of  its  points,  irritate  the  patieriL, 
and  difturb  him.   The  bolfters  fliould  be  con- 
fiderably  wider  than  thofe  I  have  feen,  and 
which,  I  believe,  were  of  the  common  fize. 
We  know  how  advantageous  it  frequently 
proves,  to  have  the  patient's  head  well  raifed. 
For  a  regiment  of  the  complement  already 
mentioned,  we  fhould  not  be  provided  with 
fewer  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  beds. 
T^en  of  thefe  fhould  be  fmall  beds  for  fingle 
patients,  viz.  for  thofe  in  acute  difeafes,  or 
under  other  complaints,  where  a  bed-fellow 
cannot  be  admitted  j  the  reft  double,  or  fo 
large  as  to  allow  room  for  two  to  fleep 
together.    From  the  fmall  and  circumfcribed 
bounds  of  a  regimental  hofpital,  it  is  impof- 
fible,  if  we  have  many  fick,  that  all  can  have 
fingle  beds  ;  and  fince  we  have  always  feveral 
in  the  houfe  that  ail  very  little,  or  whofe  ail- 
ments do  not  prevent  them  frorn  admitting  a 
partner,  we  may  fafely,  and  it  will  be  oeco- 
nomy  to  lay  them  in  the  fame  bed.  Befides, 
we  fhould  always  have  three  or  four  fpare 
Jjeds,  either  for  new  patients,  or  to  fupply 
the  place  of  thofe  that  may  be  wetted,  or 
dirtied  by  the  incapacity  of  the  patient  to 
manage  himfelf,         I  have  fometimes  ufed 
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two.  in  a  day  ;  for  nothing 'is  fo  prejudicial  to 
recovery  as  a  wet  or  damp  bed.  Some  of  thefe 
beds  fhould  be  fet  apart  for  -flogged  men ;  and 
thefe  fhould  always  be  fmgle.     I  fay,  fet 
apart,  becaufe,  from  the  blood,  fuppurated 
matter  of  their  backs,  and  the  oil,  unguents, 
&c.  applied  to  the  wounds,  the  beds  are  fo 
ftained,  and  fometimes  hardened,  as  to  be 
both  unfit  and  unfeemly,  to  lay  under  a  man 
with  different  complaints  ;  fo  that,  I  think, 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  folely  for  this 
ufe,  with  their  blankets,  fheets,  and  pillows. 
Befides,  I  have  found  fome  men  who  had  a 
great  averfion  to  them,  merely  from  the  ufe 
to  which  they  had  be^n  applied.    We  need 
not  fear  they  will  lie  by  as  ufelefs  lumber, 
unoccupied  ;  we  fhall  find  but  too  frequent 
occafion  to  ufe  them,  if  the  regiment  be  at 
all  numerous.    Every  bed  fhould  have  two 
good  blankets,  and  a  coverlet.    We  fhould 
guard  thofe  who  do  not  ail  much,  againft 
colds  :  if  the  patients  under  acute  complaints 
feel  the  clothes  too  weighty,  it  is  eafier  to 
diminifli  than  add,  provided  we  be  not  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  fupply  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe 
are  conveniencics,  however,  we  do  not  al- 
ways find  to  this  extent  in  an  hofpiCal ;  the 
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W'fl.ot  of  wHcIi  may  be  fome  obftacle  to  the 
furgeoii  in  his  fuccefsfal  pradice. 

When  a  patient  is  fo  ill  that  it  becomes 
fi€ceflaiy  for  one  of  the  orderlies  to  fit  by 
him,  he  undertakes  this  duty  under  the  nurfe's 
infpe^^tion.  She  makes  a  report  of  his  beha- 
viour to  'the  fufgeon  on  his  next  vifit.  This 
jpart  of  the  difcipline  is  commendable  ;  and, 
provided  it  be  properly  adhered  to,  is  a  good 
regulation.  But,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  there 
are  many  abufes  here,  and  when  this  happens, 
it  is  a  real  grievance  to  the  furgeon,  who  muft 
rely  on  the  reports  he  receives.-  We  find  thefe 
too  frequently  a  matter  of  form,  and,  indeed, 
often  falfe  :  this  they  do  to  fcreen  their  inat- 
tention. They  will  anfwer  yes,  or  no,  to 
the  queftions  afked,  juft  as  it  fuits  them,  or 
its  they  think  may  plcafe  the  furgeon ;  but  if 
more  minutely  queftioned,  can  give  no  fatis- 
■fadtoiy  anfwers.  Their  falfe  reports  are  worfe 
than  none,  fmce  they  may  tend  to  miflead  the 
pradice.  He  fhould,  therefore,  truft  as  Httle 
as  polfible  to  them,  but  endeavour  to  fee,  and 
•examine  every  thing  himfelf. 

Another  grievance  which  regimental  fur- 
-geons  often  labour  under,  I  cannot  pafs  over 
.^ere,  /.  c,  the  murmurs  of  officers,  if  men 
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are  not  fo  foon  cured  of  their  complaints  i& 
their  anxiety  would  have  them.  The  length 
of  time  men  are  kept  in  the  hofpital,  is  com* 
monly  their  tepic  when  in  converfation  with 
the  furgeon. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  laudable  thing  in  an 
officer  to  pay  a  due  attention  to  the  private* 
he  commands  ;  to  redrefs  their  grievances  as 
far  as  poffible,  and  to  fee  that  they  are  pro* 
perly  taken  care  of  by  thofe  whofe  province 
it  is  ;  but  this,  or  rather  a  fliew  of  it,  may 
be  carried  to  a  degree  very  troublefome,  and 
fai  from  commendable,  refpe<5ting  their  miedi- 
cal  treatment.    I  do  not  know  what  to  term 
this : — it  is  not  merit yet  fomething  like  it. 
I  fhould  be  forry  to  blame  them  for  any  thing 
which  fhews  their  care  of  the  foldiers,  but 
this  may,  and,  I  verily  believe,  is,  over  done 
by  fome ;  and,  I  fear,  fometimes  with  little 
-  other  view  than  to  create  the  furgeon  uneafi- 
nefs.    If  he  is  found  negligent,  they  furely  - 
eannot  fpur  him  too  much ;  if  diligent,  an4 
attentive  to  his  duty  in  general,  this  is  crue], 
is  reprehenfible  and  unjuft.    It  is  often  more 
a  mark  of  their  want  of  judgment,  than  care 
of  the  foldiery.    I  have  always  found  young 
officers,  who  knew  but  little  of  their  own 
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-dilfy  from  their  fliort  fervice,  moft  trouble^ 
fome  in  this  refped.  It  would  feem,  thaf 
vanity  leads  fiich  to  adl  fo,-  aS  it  fhews  their 
fuperiority  to  the  medical  department  in  point 
of  military  rank,  which  feldom  takes  into 
confideration  either  age^  knowledge^  or  other 
qualifications.  I  am  cautious,  however,  of 
blaming  officers  on  this  head ;  for,  whether 
or  not  it  proceeds  from  real  tendernefs,  it  is 
better  than  more  culpable  negled.  It  is  like 
negative  virtue,  or  the  fhew  of  religion  j  if  it 
be  not  real  merit  in  the  pofTeffor,  it  is  an  ex^^ 
ample  to  others,  and  may  produce  good 
effects.  Yet  I  muft  apologize  to  thofe  gen- 
tlemeu,  and  candidly  acknowledge,  that  fuch, 
for  the  moft  part,  are  the  regimental  prac- 
titioners of  phyfic,  that  too  frequently  fill  this 
office,  that  it  is  not  without  caufe  this  cuftom 
prevails  among  officers — for  a  fpur,  not  a 
curb,  is  often  wanted. 

W e  cannot  exped  to  find  officers  poffieffing 
medical  knowledge  :  this  belongs  not  to  their 
profeffion ;  nor  is  a  want  of  it  in  any  ways 
derogatory  from  their  merit  as  officers  and 
good  foldiers  ;  yet  I  have  often  thought,  that 
if  commanding  officers  knew  fomething  of 
phyfic,  it  would  render  them  better  judges 
2  whea 
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tvlien  the  furgeon  did,  6t  did  not,  difeharge 
his  duty  as  he  ought.  But  this  is  an  impoffi- 
biHtyj  for  many  folid  reafons.  If  it  could  be 
found  pradticable^  it  would  be  frequently  of 
fervice  both  to  the  furgeon  and  his  patients. 
He  could  explain  the  reafons  that  retarded 
the  cure,  when  the  fubje6t  happened  to  be 
ftarted,  while  the  officer,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  the  better  qualified  to  guard  againft 
any  impofiVion.  For,  as  things  ftand,  the 
furgeon  has  it  in  his  power  to  deceive  his 
commanding  officer  if  he  be  fo  difpofed,  and 
thereby  cover  either  his  own  ignorance,  or 
negled: :  and  again,  his  commanding  officer 
would  not  blame,  where,  perhaps^  in  place 
of  cenfure,  he  deferved  praife.  Thefe  are 
alfo  inconveniences  attending  a  regimental 
furgeon  ;  but  this,  in  fome  fort,  may  be  faid 
to  attend  every  medical  man's  pradlice,  as 
well  out  of,  as  in  the  army. 

The  commanding  officer  has  much  in  his 
power,  both  in  the  medical  and  difciplinary 
walks.  If  the  furgeon  is  a  man  of  veracity, 
and  otherwife  diligent  and  informed  in  his 
duty,  refpeQing  the  cure  of  difcafeSj  he  fliould 
allow  him  a  great  fhare  of  his  confidence. 
According  to  the  prefent  footing  on  which 
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furgeons  in  general  ftand,  they  cannot  be  of 
half  the  ufe  they  dtherwife  might  prove. 
Their  rank  is  too  low  to  give  them  confe- 
quence  ;  and,  as  was  faid,  above,  rank  alone 
is  all  in  all  in  the  army. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  militar}'-  author,  and 
I  heartily,  in  this  cafe,  concur  with  him,  that 
if  any  regiment  or  corps  has  the  fortune  to 
have  only  one  judicious,  humane,  and  fuffi- 
eiently  able  field-officer,  it  may  always  be 
wifely  regulated,  during  his  refidence  with  it, 
and  when  he  has  the  direction  of  the  whole. 
More,  he  adds,  is  to  be  expedted  here  from 
thie 'lieutenant-colonel  and  major,  than  from 
the  colonel,  as  it  is  but  feldom  he  remains 
with  the  corps  ;  but  where  all  three  concur 
to  this  end,  and  are  defirous  of  every  ufeful 
information  from  literaiy  men,    as  well  as 
from  thofe  of  their  own  profeffion,  we  may 
cafily  pronounce,  that  the  regiment  will  be 
fit  for  fervice  on  a  very  fliort  notice,  and  able 
to  undergo  the  fevefeft  hardfhips 

A  furgeon's  education  (for  I  fuppole  him 
always  to  be  liberally  educated)  renders  him 
ia  proper  perfon  for  inuch  qf  the  confidence 
of  his  commanding  officer.    In  all  things  re- 
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ipeding  the  foldiery  (their  manoeuvres  ex- 
cepted) he  can  communicate,  from  time  to 
time,  much  ufeful  information.  From  his 
inftrudtion,  aided  by  the  orders  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  much  difeafe  may  be  pre- 
vented in  the  regiment.  Domeftic  difcipline 
and  the  arts  of  prevention,  as  is  well  known^ 
can  do  more  oftentimes  than  phyflc  ;  and^ 
what  is  ftill  better,  may^  for  the  moft  part, 
be  applied  with  little  or  no  incouvenience, 
either  to  the  men  themfelves  or  to  immediate 
fervice  :  and  things  tending  to  this  end,  it 
fliould  be  his  bufmefs  to  point  out  and  incul^ 
cate.  This  will  confift  of  things  little  re- 
garded but  by  the  philofopher. 

Where  the  appointment  of  field-officers  has 
been  happy  ;  and  where  a  judicious  regard 
has  been  paid  to  the  medical  appointment, 
almoft  every  difeafe,  except  fuch  as  arife  from 
contagion,  may  be  obviated  in  the  regiment. 
AVife  regulations  ftrid:ly  enforced,  will  be 
found  efficacious  even  ae;ainft  unwholefo'me 
diet,  climate,  and  the  other  viciffitudes  of  a 
foldier's  life.  In  the  navy,  where  more  care 
has  been  taken  than  in  the  army,  we  find  it 
fo  ;  and  fince  there  are  on  land  lefs  obftacles 
to  encounter  in  putting  fuch  regulations  into 
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execution,  we  may  reafonably  cxpe£l  equal 
good  efFedts.  This,  it  is  to  be  apprehended, 
will  never  come  to  pafs,  till  the  furgeon  has 
a  fuperior  rank,  and  till  more  care  be  taken 
in  the  'choice  of  this  important  officer.  It  is 
little  we  are  to  expedl  in  the  walks  of  philo- 
fophic  life  from  young  and  uninformed  boys ; 
yet  much  of  regimental  pradlice  is  committed 
to  the  care  of  fuch.  We  may  as  reafonably 
exped^  much  military  experience  from  beard- 
lefs  colonels,  as  much  medical  knowledge 
from  beardlefs  doctors  :  and  yet,  a  man  is  not 
always  to  be  efteemed  for  his  age. 

To  return  :  a  very  great  complaint  in  the 
army  is  blotches  over  the  body  and  extremi- 
ties, often  of  a  phlegmonic  appearance,  and  to 
which  fome  give  the  general  name  of  fcurvy. 
Thefe  are  fometimes  of  a  herpetic  nature  ;  at 
others  a  real  pfora,  or  itch ;  or  it  may  be  a 
conjundion  of  both  :  for,  I  think,  I  have  feen 
it  fo.  Among  foldiers  they  all  go  by  the 
general  name  of  the  itch  ;  and  by  many,  I 
apprehend,  are  miilaken  for  it,  though  the 
treatment  fliould  be  different.  Sucli  com- 
plaints are  by  officers  looked  on  as  eafily  and 
fpeedily  curable.  It  appears  to  them,  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  caufes  and  feat  of 
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difeafes,  or  with  their  diftindion,  a  trivial 
affair :  yet  will  it  often  be  found  quite  tlie 
reverfe.  Thefe  cannot  oftentimes  be  removed 
without  a  total  change  in  the  patient's  man- 
ner of  life.  This  will  be  eafily  underftood, 
when  we  confider,  that  a  foldier's  eating, 
drinking,  and  even  clothes,  are  fometimes  in 
fault ;  and  till  thefe  be  all  changed,  no  radi- 
cal cure  can  take  place.  Let  us  fuppofe  it  the 
itch  alone,  and  that  his  bed  infected  him,  a 
cure  cannot  be  made  till  his  bed-clothes  are 
either  wafhed,  fumigated  with  fulphur,  or 
changed.  If  he  is  in  a  billet,  he  may  find  it 
difficult  to  accomplifh  either.  The  innkeepers 
will  fcarcely  be  at  this  trouble  with  a  gueft 
they  fo  much  diflike. 

When  a  foldier's  food  is  of  a  thin,  coarfe^ 
watery  fort,  /.  e.  of  a  quality  that  produces 
little  chyle,  and  even  this  of  a  bad  kind  ;  or 
if  the  food  be  of  too  dry,  or  of  an  alkalefcent 
nature,  fuch  as  living  almoft  entirely  on  hard, 
tough,  dry  cheefe,  and  eoarfe  bread,  with 
little  or  no  vegetable  food,  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  his  juices  are  pure  ?  and  I  have  known 
them  live  on  almoft  notliing  elfe  for  weeks 
together,  when  they  were  not  put  into  meffes. 
As  well  might  we  expedt  to  reap  whea  from 
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tares,  or  oats  from  rye  as  find  wholefome 
juices  here.  If  his  frequent  change  of  lodg- 
ings fubjedis  him  to  dirty  beds,  will  he  not 
partake  of  the  foulnefs  of  thofe  that  lay  in 
them  before  him  ?  People  who  are  forced  to 
afford  beds  gratis  will  be  at  little  pains  to 
wafh  them  at  each  change  of  lodgers^  From 
contagion,  and  from  the  caufes  now  pointed 
out,  the  foldier  may  be  at  the  fame  time 
affed:ed  with  itch,  and  herpes  ;  and  though 
the  furgeon  may  effed:  a  removal  of  th-e  one, 
as  its  caufc'  and  cure  are  well  known,  yet  the 
other  eruptions,  which  I  ihall  call  conftitu- 
tional,  cannot,  by  the  beft  Ikill,  the  moft 
rational  treatment,  be  rooted  out,  till  his 
food  is  changed  for  that  of  a  more  whole- 
fome, and  nutritious  quality,  as  well  as  his 
whole  mode  of  life. 

In  barracks,  rnany  of  the  in-conveniences 
tinder  which  the  furgeons,  as  well  as  the  men 
labour,  are  avoided.  But,  I  am  forry  to  fay, 
the  number  of  barracks  in  England  is  very 
tiifling,  when  compared  to  the  number  of 
ti'oops  in  time  of  war  ;  and  feveral  of  the  few 
we  do  polTefs,  are  either  too  fmall  or  other- 
wife  ill  contrived.  The  number,  as  well 
as  conveniences  of  barracks,  are  much 
greater  in  Ireland.  The  ufefulnefs  of  a  mcfa 
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Is  obvious  ;  but  in  billets,  where  the  privates 
are  fcattered  up  and  down  through  the  town, 
to  form  a  mefs  is  next  to  impoffible.  Yet 
nothing  conduces  more  to  health  ;  for  then, 
whatever  their  inclinations  may  be,  they  are 
fupplied  with,  and  obliged  to  live  on,  whole- 
fome  food.  Their  pay  is  not  given  them  at 
iheir  own  cjifpofal  ,  a  certain,  portion  of  it  is 
fet  apart  for  their  diet.  In  billets  it  is  far 
other^vife  j  each  man  r-eceives  his  pay,  and  is 
at  liberty  to  expend  it  as  he  plcafes.  Many 
will  drink  their  whole  week's  fubfiftence  in 
:an  hour  or  two  after  it  is  received,  and  muft 
ilarve,  or  live  on  chance  the  fix  enfuing  days; 
,;ind  thofe  who  do  not  behave  fo,  generally 
make  fo  bad  ^  .choice  of  their  food,  that  their 
blood  is  impoverifhed,  and  they  become  fub- 
jed:  to  inveterate  cutaneous  eruptions,  as  w,eil 
as  to  other  difeafes, 

CIcanlinefs,  alfo,  m  billets,  is  much  lefs 
attended  to,  than  in  barracks.  When  feat- 
tered  through  a  town,  the  foldiers  are  lefs  at- 
tentive to  this,  becaufe  lefs  under  the  eyes  of 
their  officers.  For  although  the  rules  of  the 
army  oblige  them  to  appear  twice  a  day  on 
parade,  this  momentary,  or'  partial  clean- 
iinefs,  is  of  little  ufe  in  their  general  health. 
It  .e;aends  to  nothing  farther  than  their  flioes,^ 

E  4  crofir- 
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crofs-belts,  and  mufquets,  with  the  whiten- 
ing of  their  hair  with  a  little  flour  :  the  chief 
part  is  ftill  neglected. 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  thefe  ertip- 
tions,  and  foulneffes,  it  fometimes  happens, 
that  change  of  quarters  does  more  towards  it, 
than  all  the  medicines  the  furgeon  has  exhi- 
<bited,  or  can  advife,  /.  e,  if  a  route  carries  a 
regiment  from  a  dear  country  to  a  place  where 
the  neceffaries  of  life  are  cheaper.  Clean, 
wholefome,  nutritious  food,  comes  now  more 
within  the  privates  reach.  He  can  eat,  be- 
^  caufe  his  pay  better  affords  its  purchafe. 

What  makes  the  great  difference  between 
the  officer  and  private  with  refpedl  to  thefe 
foulneffes  of  the  flcin  ? — their  manner  of  liv- 
ing alone.    Could  the  private  eat  out  of  the 
fame  difh,  drink  of  the  fame  liquors,  fleep  in 
the  fame  fheets,  and  wear  the  fame  number 
of  fhirts,  &c.  in  the  week  as  his  officer,  his 
hands  and  legs  would  be  as  clean,  and  his 
fkin  as  fmooth.    Officers,  then,  fhould  not 
be  difcontented  with  their  furgeon,  if  thefe 
foulneffes  to  which  the  men  are,  from  'the 
circumftances  mentioned,  fo  liable,  be  not  as 
fpccdily  removed  as  their  wifhes  prompt  them 
to  expca:,  provided  they  find  the  furgeon  at- 
tentive 
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tentive  in  applying  remedies  as  far  as  lies  in  his 
power.  In  fuch  cafes,  having  a  confidence 
with  the  commanding  ofEcer  is  a  great  con- 
folation.  Should  an  injudicious  report  be 
preferred  againft  him,  it  will  not  a6t  to  hi^ 
prejudice. 

The  venereal  difeafe  is  another  evil  which 
is  fo  prevalent  among  the  foldiery,  that  it 
caufes  no  fmall  trouble  and  vexation  to  the 
fargeon,  and  is  none  of  the  leaft  of  the  in^r 
conveniences  we  are  pointing  out,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  encounter.  It  brings  him 
many  hours  of  anxiety  j  for  the  ofEcer  fre- 
quently murmurs  if  the  men  be  not  fpeedily 
cured  of  it ;  but  it  is  oftentimes  no  fooner  rcr 
moved  than  it  is  again  contracted. 

Among  foldiers  it  is  fo  prevalent,  that 
no  reproach  follows  it,  either  from  their 
comrades  or  from  many  of  their  officers. 
While  this  is  the  cafe,  all  hopes  of  reformar 
tion  are  fhut  out.  Yet,  1  would  venture  to 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  fome  punifh^ 
ment  fhould  follow  it ;  nay,  every  method 
practicable  for  its  fuppreffion,  as  far  as  pof- 
iible,  ihould  be  ufed.  This  has  indeed  been 
my  language,  when  I  have  been  anfwered, 
^'  It  is  the  common  courfe  of  nature  to  defire 

"  women  5 
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"  women  J  if  you  can  deprive  men  of  pafTions, 
"  then  you  may  of  women,  not  otherwife. — 
"  And  why  attempt  to  deny  foldiers  a  gratifi- 
"  cation  which  is  fo  natural,  and  enjoyed  at 

pleafure  even  by  the  brutes  ?"  But  I  wrould 
beg  leaye  to  anfwer  thefe  gentlemen,  that  it 
is -only  the  common  courfe  of  vice,  not  the 
common  courfe  of  nature,  thus  to  con- 
taminate themfelves.  It  is  true,  that  by  na- 
ture we  are  all  endowed  with  a  ftrong  pro- 
penfity  towards  the  female  fex.  This  is  pro- 
per, ^s  well  as  natural,  fmce  by  the  union  of 
the  fexes  the  fpecies  is  to  be  propagated.  This 
is  the  method  by  which  the  Deity  has  thought 
fit  to  continue  the  human  race,  as  well  as 
the  other  claiTes  of  animals.  .We  find  male 
and  female  among  not  only  what  is  called  the 
rational,  but  the  irrational  part  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  and  even  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
Something  fimilar. 

Among  the  rational,  with  which  is  our 
chief  concern,  though  there  be  this  natural 
propenfity  of  the  fexes  for  each  other,  yet  the 
Deity  has  laid  certain  reftraints  on  it.  To 
jiave  women  in  common,  he  well  knew, 
would  be  the  bane  of  fociety,  and  muft  lay 
the  foundation  of  many  evils    and  evqn  tend 

to 
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to  the  decreafe,  not  the  increafe  of  the  fpecies. 
We  fee  this  experienced  every  day  among  that 
unfortuante  clafs  of  females  that  live  by  profli- 
tution. ,  Sterility  feems  to  be  entailed  on  them 
as  a  curfe.  The  irrational  world,  as  I  fliaJi 
call  them,  live  not  in  fociety,  like  men;  at 
leaft  live  lefs  in  it ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  one  reafon  for  his  allowing  promifcuous 
cohabitation  among  them.  Another  reafon 
is,  they  are  alrtioft  univerfally  more  continent, 
more  chaftt,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expref-r 
fion,  than^the  rational  kingdom. 

Among  thefe,  the  times  of  heat 'keep  pace 
pretty  much  with  the  times  of  geftation  in 
the  female  ;  or  the  returns  of  it  in  the  female 
are  according  to  thbfe  periods  of  propagation. 
In  the  rational  world  it  is  different.  A  greater 
latitude  is  allowed  by  nature  to  them.  Per- 
haps, partly  for  the  exercife  of  their  rational 
faculties,  which  point  out  what  is  right,  imd 
v/hat  is  wrong,  and,  among  other  things, 
points  out  the  bad  confequences  of  the  too 
frequent  and  promifcuous  ufe  of  women  ;  but 
this  latitude  is  reftrained  within  certain  bounds 
by  a  wife  prohibition  :  for  had  it  not  been  fo, 
"  to  encreafe  and  multiply,"  at  Icafl  in  the 
fame  proportion,  would  not  have  been  ac- 

gonu 
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complifhed.  But  granting  that  fterllity  would 
not  follow,  other  evils,  of  no  trivial  nature, 
would  fpring  from  thence.  Paternal  affedlion, 
if  not  altogether  deftroyed,  would  be  much 
blunted ;  for  as  none  could  then  certify  his  own 
progeny,  none  would  be  particularly  interefted 
in  procuring  it  fubfiftence,  or  education. 
Befides,  the  irrational  world  do  not  ftand  fo 
much  in  need  of  this  affiftance.  They  come 
fooner  to  maturity,  to  their  acm^ ;  nay,  al- 
fnoft  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the  world  fome 
of  them  can  nearly  provide  for  themfelves. 
But  man  takes  not  only  a  long  time  to  rear 
up,  but  much  care ;  nor  is  it  till  after  a  long 
period  he  can  provide  for  his  own  fubfiftence. 

This  feems  another  reafon  that  renders  it 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  both  parents  to  unite 
their  endeavours  to  produce  this  great  effedl  j 
and  till  then,  as  a  farther  ftimulus,  or  fpur, 
that  love  and  anxiety  for  qur  children's  wel- 
fare, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  parmtaly 
always  continues.  As  they  grow  to  maturity, 
however,  and  can  provide  for  themfelves,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  weakened  ;  and,  as 
old  age,  which  produces  feeblenefs  and  in- 
capacity in  the  parents,  approaches,  duty 
teaches  the  children  to  give  them  their  afTift- 
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ance  in  turn.  Hence  the  conftant  and  con- 
tinued tie  of  family  affe£tion.^ 

But  though  it  was  faid,  that  the  irrational 
world  cohabited  promifcuoufly;,  jret,  among 
fome  clafles  of  thefe,  we  find  a  like  ftrid:  ad- 
herence of  one  male  to  one  female,  as  long  as 
it  is  necefTary  to  efFedt  the  great  purpofes  of 
nature.    The  winged  creation  court,  and  ad- 
here to  one  mate,  till  their  common  progeny 
be  capable  of  providing  for  themfelves.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  does  the  attachment  ceafe. 
After  this,  they  forget  one  another  :  the  pur^ 
pofe  of  nature  being  now  anfwered,  its  longer 
exiftence  would  be  ufelefs.    It  feems  now  to 
be  altogether,  and  for  ever  diflblved.    As  the^ 
parents  ftand  not  in  need  of  the  afli fiance  of 
their  progeny  in  old  age,  filial  and  parental 
ajEFe^ltion  have  no  longer  exiftence.    This  link 
feems  alfo  broken ;  for  as  birds  are  the  prey 
of  one  another,  it  is  very  probable,  few  of 
them  live  to  old  age,  /.  e.  to  fuch  an  age  as 
renders  them  incapable  of  providing  for  theii* 
own  fupport.    And  this  may  be  a  farther  rea- 
fon  why  it  becomes  fo  foon,  and  fo  totally 
dilTolved.    A  remembrance  of  kindred  could 
be  produdive  of  no  good  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
might  fubje^^  them  to  anxiety  and  grief,  fliould 

they 
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they  fee,  or  know,  the  fate*  that  may  often 
attend  their  kindred. 

The  laws  of  nature,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  regulations  of  fociety,  have  eftablifhed  it 
very  differently  among  the  rational  world: 
hence  marriage,  and  the  care  of  families.  In 
a  word,  where  the  female  confines  herfelf  to 
one  male,  propagation  follows,  and  the  order 
of  nature  takes  place ;  but  when  ihe  rambles 
from  day  to  day,  loofe  in  her  defires,  admit- 
ting every  folicitor,  barrennefs  is  the  confe- 
qucnce.  If  this  method  was  followed  uni- 
verfally,  would  not  the  human  race,  in  a  few 
ages,  become  extindt  ?  But  this  is  a  queflion 
I  fliall  leave  to  the  farther  difcuflion  of  the 
moralift,  and  proceed  with  my  proper  fub- 

jea. 

We  faid,  that  the  venereal  difeafe  was  an 
evil  which  created  great  trouble  to  the  fur- 
geon,  notwithftanding  its  cure  is  fo  well 
known.  Some  method  fhould  be  devifed, 
either  for  the  entire  fupprefTion  of  fornica- 
tion, or  at  leaft  of  rendering  the  opportunities 
of  contrading  the  difeafe  lefs  frequent.  To 
aflifl  in  this  fcheme,  no  countenance  fhould 
be  given  to  fuch  practices  by  the  officers.  It 
fhould  always  be  followed  with  fome  punifli- 

ment ; 
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ment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ,ever7  pofli- 
ble  encouragement  held  out  to  marriage,  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  fervice  will  admit. 
We  acknowledge,  marriage  .is  not  prohibited 
in  the  army,  yet  I  have  long  thought,  that 
too  little  encouragement  is  held  out  for  it ; 
nay,  I  have  feen  a  manufcript  book  of  or- 
ders, wherein  the  men  were  entreated  not  to 
marry.    We  know,  however,  many  families 
are  brought  up  in  the  army,  among  the  pri- 
vates, moft  of  whom,  as  foon  as  fit,  enlift 
either  in  the  regiment  wherein  they  were  ' 
born,  or  in  fome  other.  And  from  this  fource 
alone,  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  for  the 
moft  part  the  beft  foldier's,  are  added  to  the 
arrny  ;  and,  I  am  confidently  of  opinion,  it 
might  be  turned  to  much  farther  account  for 
the  public   fervice,   by  giving  greater  en- 
couragement to  marriage  with  modeft  women. 
I  know  there  are   difficulties  attending  it, 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  might  be  removed. 
When  a  regiment,  for  inftance,  is  ordered  on 
foreign  fervice,  it  is  only  a  certain  number 
of  women  that  are  permitted  to  go  abroad. 
Proftitutes  frequently  find  means  to  go,  when 
married  women  are  feparated  from  their  huf-^ 
bands.    This  fhould  be  prevented  as  flir  as 

pofh^le. 
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pofTible.  Perhaps,  if  a  reglfter  was  kept  o/ 
the  married  men  in  each  company,  pointing 
out  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  the  names 
of  the  parties,  and  this  called  over  on  em- 
barkation, to  afcertain  the  really  married,  in 
order  to  exclude  proftitutes,  and  admit  thefe, 
it  might  be  fome  means  of  obviating  this 
impolition,  and  fome  encouragement  for  mar- 
riage. Every  woman  of  bad  fame  found 
among  the  fmgle  men  fhould  be  drummed 
away,  while  fome  reward  fhould  be  offered 
for  difcovering  fuch  as  on  thefe  occafions  kept 
them  fecreted,  and  fome  fligma:  of  reproach 
put  on  the  offender. 

I  do  not  know  whether  fomething  like  the 
following  might  not  anfwer  to  prevent  forni- 
cation, at  leaft  it  might  be  tried,  th.  That  a 
certain  fum  fhould  be  dedudled  from  the  pay 
pf  every  foldier  who  had  contracted  this 
dif^afe-  When  they  have  not  to  pay  for  it^ 
they  contract  it  with  the  Icfs  reluctance.  And 
this  is  the  cafe  in  many  regiments.  But  in 
others,  again,  each  man  pays  a  crown  for  his 
amour,  which  the  furgeon  gets  for  his 
trouble.  Refpedting  this,  I  have  in  another 
trad  ventured  my  opinion       To  pay  this 

they 

*  See  "  Thoughts  fubmltted  to  Officers,  relative  to  a  Regi- 
"  mental  Fund  for  the  fick  Wives  of  the  Privates." 
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they  fliould  be  put  on  ftoppages  of  a  penny, 
or  two-pence  a  day,  till  difcharged  :  hence 
the  punifhment  would  exift  till  the  payment 
of  the  laft  penny.  This  would  not  too  greatly 
diftrefs  them  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  operate 
fo  far  as  to  make  them  cautious  in  future.  In 
the  navy,  a  much  feverer  tax  on  this  pleafure 
exifts.  Each  man  pays  no  lefs  than  fifteen 
fhillings  for  his  cure.  This  alfo  goes  to  the 
furgeon :  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  dif- 
ferently difpofed  of.  In  the  army,  this  vene- 
real money  fhould  be  collecSted,  and  fliould 
make  part  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
modeft  married  women  of  the  regiment,  when 
incapacitated  from  earning  their  food  by  fick- 
nefs.  And  when  a  married  man  contracted 
the  difeafc,  the  fine  fliould  be  doubled,  both 
from  the  double  dire  effeCls  it  may  produce 
on  his  wife,  and  for  his  having  lefs  tempta- 
tion than  an  unmarried  man  of  going  aftray. 
Here  he  breaks  the  marriage  vow,  fo  folemnly 
fworn  before  God  and  the  world  ;  and,  to 
add  to  his  guilt,  he  makes  the  innocent  a  par- 
taker of  a  loathfome  difeafe,  which  not  only 
may  deftroy  her  peace  of  mind,  but  her  health 
ever  after.  I  have  but  too  often  feen  this  the 
cafe  in  military  life. 

F  This 
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This  is  a  complaint  of  all  others  with  re- 
gard to  which  an  officer  fhould  be  cautious 
of  reflediing  on  the  furgeon,  if  it  be  not  fo 
foon  removed  as  he  may  fuppofe  it  ought. 
The  truth  of  this  will  appear,  if  it  be  con- 
fldered  how  liable  the  men  are  to  impofe 
here.  The  furgeon  lhall  difcharge  a  foldier 
to-day  perfe£tly  cured — that  very  night  this 
frian  fliall  cohabit  with  fome  unclean  profti- 
tute,  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  he  will  return 
ill  of  the  fame  complaint,  newdy  contracted  : 
firft  telling  his  officer,  to  fcreen  himfelf,  and 
obviate  a  reprimand,  as  well  as  to  obtain  leaTC 
to  be  again  returned  in  the  fick  lift,  that  the 
furgeon  fent  him  to  duty  before  he  was  pro- 
perly cured  ;  but  will  cautioufly  conceal  his 
new  illicit  amour.  Hence  it  is  kept  hid  for 
fome  time,  and  the  blame  muft  fall  on  the 
furgeon,  till  his  comrade,  or  fome  of  the 
men  that  were  privy  to  the  affair,  difcover  it. 
Till  this  takes  place,  it  goes  current  among 
the  corps,  that  the  furgeon  turned  him  out 
too  foon,  as  they  call  it.  I  have  been  fre- 
quently ferved  fo,  but  I  have  always  been 
happy  enough  to  have  the  commanding 
officer  on  my  fide,  and  able  to  clear  myfelt 
to  him.    I  had  a  remai-kable  inftance  of  this 

in 
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in  the  fummer  of  1783,  where  an  Idle,  ill- 
behaved  private  repeatedly  ferved  me  fo,  and 
had  addrels  enough  to  make  the  lieutenant  of 
his  company  give  credit  to  his  tale  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  the  major,  then  the  commanding 
oificer,  readily  acquitted  me  *. 

Another  very  ftrong  argument  in- favour  of 
our  opinion,  that  officers  ihould  heftow  all 
the  pains  in  their  power  to  fupprefs  this  pro- 
mifcuous  ufe  of  women  in  the  army,  is,  the 
decay  it  foon  produces  in  the  foldiers  confti- 
tutions.  A  man  who  has  been  frequently 
afFeded  with  this  difeafe  will  never  enjoy 
good  health,  nor  be  long  fit  for  the  duties  of 
a  foldier.  If  he  contradls  a  confirmed  pox, 
which  he  can  hardly  efcape,  how  difiieult  is 
it  to  eradicate  it  out  of  the  conftitution  !  even 
in  thofe  that  can  afford  every  conyeniency  to 
favour  a  complete  cure,  it  is  fo-metimes  not 
done  without -the  utmoft,  difficulty.  It  be- 
comes much  worfe  in  a  private  foldier,  who 
has  frequently  every  thing  that  tends  to  retard 
and  prevent  his  recovery  againft  him.  In 
cafes,  indeed,  of  this,  confirmed  nature,  it  is 
feldom  the  officer  will  permit  the  patient  to 

F  2  continue 

*  See  "  Thoughts  to  Ofixccrs,"  &c.  where  I  liave  related 
this  cafe  at  large,. 
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continue  long  enough  under  the  furgecn's 
care  "  to  perform  a  radical  cure.  The  great 
number  of  Tick  is  his  conftant  complaint. 
What  can  the  furgeon  do  ? — as  foon  as  Tome 
of  the  worft  fymptoms  are  removed,  he  marks 
him  out  for  duty,  to  avert  the  blame  of  his 
keeping  a  patient  fo  long  in  thehofpital.  But  the 
unfortunate  man  is  foon  obliged  to  return :  he 
has  a  rheumatifm  ;  univerfal  pains ^  nodes;  in- 
flamed eyes ;  impaired  fight ;  ipipaired  hearing ; 
is  afthmatic  ;  has  obftrudtions,  perhaps  of  the 
liver ;  obftru6lions  in  tKe  urinary  difcharges, 
either  in  the  bladder,  or  conftridlions  and  car- 
uncles in  the  courfe  of  the  urethra  ;  is  afFedled 
with  fiftula  in  ano  ;  is  covered  over  with  vene- 
real ulcers  ;  is  totally  cahedtic  ;  and  though  a 
young  man,  feems  worn  down  with  years  and 
infirmities  ;  a  conftant  fanies  difcharges  from 
his  head  ;  he  has  glandular  fwellings  ;  ishoarfe, 
from  an  affection  of  the  palate  ;  and  has  loft 
a  great  part  of  his  nofe ;  his  head  is  giddy, 
fo  that  when  he  ftoops,  he  has  fcarce  flrength 
to  raife  himfelf ;  his  lungs  are  afFe<fled,  and 
he  has  a  fevere  cough,  and  purulent  expedto- 
ration  ;  he  trails  out  feme  months  longer  a 
life  of  mifery,  and  then  falls,  at  an  untimely 
age,  a  martyr  to  his  irregularities  1  From  this 
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it  miift  appear,  how  detrimental  to  the  fer-. 
vice  the  venereal  difeafe  proves ;  and  it  ap- 
pears alfo,  how  neceflary  it  becomes  to  at- 
tempt^ as  much  as  can  be  done,  its  fuppref- 
fion  in  the  army. 

Sore  legs  are  another  frequent  complaint 
among  foldiers,  and  prove  alfo  a  very  trouble- 
fome  affair  on  many  occafions  to  the  furgeon. 
A  foldier  with  fores  on  his  legs  cannot  pro- 
perly do  his  duty,  becaufe  he  cannot  wear 
his  long  gaiters,  and  he  dares  not  appear 
on  parade  for  duty  without  them.  Thefe  may 
be  of  the  herpetic  kind  already  mentioned,  or, 
they  may  arife  from  a  different  taint ;  tl\ey 
may  he  venereal,  and  will  only  yield,  to  mer- 
cury, and  thofe  remedies  -  fuited  to  expel 
this  pojfon  from  the  blood.  Although  the 
fore  may  be  trifling,  and  fuch  as  does  not  in- 
jure the  general  health,  yet,  if  their  conftitu- 
tions  be  infcded  with  the  venereal  difeafe,  it 
may  prove  very  troublefome  in  healing.  In 
this  cafe,  the  officer  may  think  it  negledl  in 
the  furgeon,  and  want  pf  proper  management, 
to  keep  a  man  in  the  fick  reports  for  fomc. 
weeks,  with  a  fmall  cut  on  the  fkin,  as  they 
will  call  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  an  expla- 
nation of  the  caufes  that  retard  the  cure  :  his 
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want  ;of  knowledge  in  the  Fdience  prevents  his 
cornprehenfion  of  the  cafe  ;  and,  perhaps,  his 
beUef  of  what  he  is  told  may  be  wanting, 
efpecially  as  the  fore  may  be  fmall,  and  as 
he  forms  •  his  judgment  totally  from  appear- 
ances. 

In'  cafes,  however,  of  this  nature,  the 
officer  ought  to  rely  on  the  fidelity  and  pro- 
bity of  the  furgeon,  provided  he  knows,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  his  condudl,  he  poflefTes 
thefe  virtues. 

A  fine  young  man  had  a  fmall  ulcer  on  one 
of  his  legs,  for  which  he  was  fent  to  the  regi- 
iTtiental  hofpital.  He  continued  there  above  a 
month,  and  no  cure  could  be  made  ;  for,  like- 
many  of  his  brother  foldiers,  he  was  irregular, 
and  fond  of  fpirituous  liquors,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  he  found  fufficient  means  to  get 
brought  intt)  the  hofpital  to  him.  The  length 
of  titne  he  remained  in  it  produced  murmurs 
ap-ainfl  the  furo;eon  from  the  officers  of  his 
company.  They  were  of  opinion  (it  muft 
be  confeffed,  there  was  apparent  reafon  on 
their  fide)  that  fo  trifling  a  fore  might  have 
been  moi-e  fpeedily  healed.  He  was  there- 
fore taken  out  of  the  hofpital,  arid  delivered 
over,  as  the  term  is,  to  the  regiment.  The 
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regiment  then  lay  i,n  barracks ;  and  the  poor 
fellow  was  confined,  by  one  jc£:  the  ferjeants, 
to  his  barrack-room.    The  ferjeant  had,  as  a 
bravado  againft  the  furgeon,   profefTed  /je 
would  foon  cure  if,  provided  he  was  put; 
under  hs  care*  When  once  a  foldier  is  ftrucfc 
out  of  the  fick  lift,  the  furgeon  is  no  longer 
anfwerable  for  him :  hence  he  took  no  more 
notice  how  the  man  fared  ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  his  removal  in  .this  manner  w:as 
intended  as  a  reproach  on.him.    Things  went 
on  for  about  two  months,  without  fai;ther. 
enquiry  on  the  furgeon's  part,  till  one  even- 
ing, the  furgeon  was,  fent  for  in  aU  fpee(,l  to, 
vifit  him,  being  informed  by  the .  meffepger. 
he  was  juft  dying.    He  found  .this  ftrong 
conftitutioned  man,  for  he  was  fo  when  he. 
left  the  houfe,  fitting  .up  in  his  bed,  and  pant- 
ing for  breath:  his  (boulders  raifed  nearly  as. 
high  as  his  head ;  a  great  palpitation  of  thei 
heart  ;  an  opprelTion  of  the  prsecordia ;  with, 
all  the  other  fymptoms  of  hydrothorax  :  the. 
abdomen  tumefied,  and  evident  marks  of  af- 
cites  ;  the  extremities  fwelled  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  fyftem  in  fuch  a  condition,  that 
medical  affiftance  was  in  vain :  the  fore  on 
his  leg  looked  worfe,  and  was  more  enlarged. . 
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He  was,  without  hefitation,  pronounced  near 
his  end.  He  languifhed,  however,  a  day  or 
two  longer  before  he  died.  Here,  the 
difeafe  he  fell  into  from  clofe  confinement, 
and  the  ferjeant's  ftridt  difcipline,  not  the  fore 
on  his  leg,  were  the  caufe  of  his  death. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  human 
frame,  and  the  nature  and  nicety  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  will  eafily  underftand  the  con- 
fequences  of  want  of  exercife,  nay,  almoft  of. 
motion,  fof  fuch  a  length  of  time  ;  the  clofe 
air  of  the  room,  in  which  lay  thirteen  others 
every  night,  with  the  heat  alfo  from  cooking 
daily  for  fo  many  men,  all  confpired  againft 
him,  together  with  the  fudden  change  made 
in  his  diet,  which  was  now  very  fparingly 
allowed  ;  while,  as  an  addition  to  the  evil,  lie 
was  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  had  previoufly 
been  accuftomed  to  take  exercife  to  a  great 
.  degree.  It  turned  out,  however,  well  for 
both  the  furgeon  and  regiment ;  for,  had  na- 
ture got  the  better  of  the  fe,rjeant's  ftri^b  dif- 
cipline, and  the  fore  healed,  though  it  fhould 
have  left  a  broken  conftitution,  it  would  have 
proved  a  conftant  bone  of  contention  between 
the  officers  and  furgeon ;  and  fnice  it  ended, 
as  might  be  rcafonably  expeded,  fatally,  it 
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will,  In  that  regiment,  at  leaft,  moft  certainly 
prevent  fuch  rafh  proceedings,  and  irrational^ 
if  not  criminal  quackery,  for  the  future. 

Thus  have  we  pointed  out  fome  of  the  chief 
difficulties  a  regimental  furgeon  has  to  con- 
tend with  in  his  pr^d;ice  j  and,  it  muft  be 
confefled,  fome  of  them  are  not  of  a  trivial  na- 
ture. His  own  prudence,  however,  will 
teach  him  to  obviate  fome  of  them.  ,  If  he 
cannot  prevent  them  all,  confcious  of  having 
difcharged  the  duties  of  his  ftation  and  pro- 
feffion,  asfar  as  lies  in,  his  power,  he  will  confole 
himfelf  under  any  undeferved  reflec^^tions  that 
may  be  thrown  on  him  in  the  courfe  of  his 
lervice.  Did  there  exift  no  other  reafon,  to 
wifh  the  rank  of  a  furgeon  in  the  practice  of 
a  regiment  greater,  and  the  place  more  honour- 
able, this  alone  would  be  a  fufficient  one  :  I 
mean,  that  it  might  place  him  beyond  the 
power  of  the  ill-judged  remonftrances  of  per- 
fons  whofe  knowledge  in  his  profeffion,  give 
them  no  fhadow  of  claim  to  fuch  an  authority^ 
or  afcendancy  over  hir^. 

It  is  the  furgeon's  duty  to  pafs  recruits, 
/.  e.  to  examine  whether  men  inlifted  be  fit 
for  the  fervice.  In  performing  this,  he  la- 
bours under  fome  difficulties  j  for,  if  the  man 

be 
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be  rejeded  by  him  as  improper,  the  officer 
who  enlifted  him  is  offended  ;  indeed  in  all 
probability,  he  is  a  great  lofer ;  for,  if  a  r-c- 
cruit  be  not  approved  of,  all  that  was  given 
him  is  loft  to  the  officer.  But  if,  to  pleafe 
the  officer,  the  furgeon  accepts,  and  figns  hi^' 
name  to  the  found  lift,  he  is  blamed  after- 
wards by  the  regiment,  as  well  as  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  when  it  is  difcovered  the 
man  is  always  in  the  fick  reports,  and  really 
unfit  for  a  foldier.  Here  he  muft  be  dif- 
charged :  the  King  lofes  by  him,  and  the  ^r- 
vice  is  injured.  We  may  place  this,  however, 
among  the  furgeon's  difficulties  ;  for  he  often- 
times finds  himfelf  in  a  dilemma  ;  and,  let 
him  a6l  as  he  will,  on  thefe  occafions,  he 
may  be  fure  of  giving  offence  to  fome  party. 
It  is  wrong  to  cheat  the  King,  and  fign  a  falf- 
hood  :  '  it  is  a  pity  to  put  an  officer,  who,  per- 
haps, has  only  his  pay  to  fupport  him,  and 
is  now  under  the  encreafed  expence  of  the 
recruiting  fervice,  to  the  lofs  he  muft  fuftain, 
by  rejecting  his  recruit. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

h7    THE     surgeon's    QJJ  A  L  I  FI'C  A-T  I  O  N  S,     AND    OF     H  rs; 
TENDERNESS  TO  THE   SICK  SOLDIERY. 

I  HAVE  thus  pointed  out  fome  obllacles 
that  oppofe  the  furgeon's  endeavours,  and 
fometimes  fruftratc  liis  v^ifefl:  attempts.  I 
liope  he  will  now  allow  of  equal  freedom, 
and  ^xcufe  me,  in  placing  fome  cautions' 
in  the  oppolit'e  fcale,  which  may  more 
immediately  concern  Kis  own  behaviour. 
Thoug-h  I  fhall  do  this  with  freedom,  and 
without  fartlier  apology,  yet  it  is  only  with 
a  true  wifli  for  his  welfare,  and  fincere 
regard  to  his  intereft ;  and  that  he  may  be, 
tlie  better  enabled  to  preferve  his  good 
name,  and,  as  far  as  pofTible,  avoid  deferved 
cenfure  froili  the  officers,  from  his  patients, 
and  from  the  world  in  general. 

The  fituation  of  a  hiedical  man  is  of  all 
others  the  mod  delicate ;  and  as  it  is  a 
public  line  of  life,  the  world  is  ever  ready 
to  make  free  obfervations  on  the  condu^ 
of  thofe  engaged  in  the  p'rofeffion.  If  thefe 
were  always  the  refult  of  deliberation,  it 
would  be  of  lefs  moment ;  but  this  is  not; 

on 
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on  all  occafions,  the  cafe.  A  trifle  may  gain,' 
as  a  trifle  may  often  lofe  a  pradlitioner  a 
reputation,  which,  like  a  fpot  on  white  pa- 
per, can  never  be  wiped  out  fo  clean  as  to 
render  the  ftain  imperceptible.  It  is  as  deli- 
cate as  the  character  of  a  lady,  where  even 
fufpicion  of  fome  wrong  ftep,  will  ruin  her 
fortune  for  ever.  Hence  the  care  we  ought 
to  obferve,.  and  the  circumfpe(5tion  we  fhould 
life  in  all  our  a£ti6ns.  ' 

In  entering  into  a  regiment  in  a  medical 
line,  the  firfl  thing  a  furgeon  fhould  have  in 
view  is,  his  own  qualifications  for  the  ofhce 
he  is  about  to  undertake.  He  fhould  reflect 
on  the  nature  of  his  charge,  its  great  im- 
portance, and  how  culpable  he  mufl:  appear, 
both  before  God  and  man,  in  the  negled:  of 
any  part  of  his  duty. 

The  lives  of  upwards  of  feven  hundred 
men  are,  I  may  fay,  put  into  his  hands,* 
provided  the  regiment  contains  its  full  com- 
plement ;  and  for  the  care  he  takes  of  them 
when  fick,  he  is  anfwerable  to  his  country, 
his  King,  and  his  confcience.     If  he  has 

found 

*  Sec  InircduElion  for  the  complement  of  a  regiment.  The 
complement  of  fome  is  even  iooo>  though,  it  is  true,  they 
are  feldom  complete. 
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found  intereft  enough  to  fix  hiriifelf  m  a  fta- 
tioa  which  he  knows  he  is  ill  qualified  to  fill, 
from  his  want  of  medical  knowledge,  or  pro- 
per opportunities  to  receive  it,  he  ufiirps  the 
place  of  the  more  liberally  educated,  and  de- 
ceives his  patients.  Befides,  he  impofes  on 
the  regiment  that  accepts  him,  who,  perhaps, 
before  his  admiffion,  were  taught  to  believe 
far  otherwife  of  his  knowledge. 

If  good  opportunities  of  information  in 
the  fcientific  parts  of  his  profeffion  have  pre- 
vioufly  been  held  out  to  him,  and,  inftead  of 
embracing,  he  has  neglected  them ;  if  he 
wafted  that  time  and  money  his  parents  or 
friends  allotted  him  for  the  laudable  purfijits 
of  philofophic  inveftigation,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  in  criminal  idlenefs,  or 
ruinous  debauchery,  whereby  his  health  of 
body  and  powers  of  mind  have  been  im- 
paired and  enervated,  his  conducfl  is  highly 
reprehenfible,  is  culpable  ;  and  it  is  ftiU 
heightened  by  his  pufliing  himfelf  into  an 
office,  where  he  may  have  it  in  his  power, 
nay,  cannot  well  avoid,  to  do  much,  though 
not  intended  mifchief.  But,  we  hope,  this 
is  what  does  not  often  happen. 

If  the-  beft  infgrmed  •  underftandings  in 

the 
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the  medical  walks  of  life  too  frequently  find 
great  difFiculties  in  determining  how  to  si£t  for 
the  beft,  what  carl  the  lefs  informed  do  when 
difficulties  furround  them  ?  Can  p.erfons  un- 
acquainted, perhaps,  with  the  moft  obvious 
parts  of  phyfiology  ;  even  with  the  circulation 
of  the  bloody  and  courfe  of  the  chyle,  not  to 
mention  the  fituation  and  functions  of  all  the 
different  parts  of  that  intricate,  but  noble 
ftru^ture,  the  human  body,  pretend  to  re- 
move the  many  difeafes  to  which  thefe  are 
liable  ? — -pretend^  indeed,  they  may,  but,  in 
their  fortuitous  attempts,  there  is  but  little  ra- 
tional probability  to  expecft  fuccefs.  Add  to 
this,  perhaps,  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  fubftances  they  ex- 
hibit, and  the  effects  they  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce. This  they  have  but  little  chance  of 
knowing,  fhould  the  above,  fuppofition  be 
true,  fince  it  will  depend  partly  on  the  ftate 
pf  the  patient  at  the  time,  and  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  medicine  exhibited. 

I  am  led  to  make  thefe  refled:ions  from 
having  obferved  numbers  of  young,  men 
pafs  their  time  v-ery  idly  at  the  univerfity, 
and  other  medical  fchools,  where  their  friends 
had  placed  them  for  improvement.  Many 

there 
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there  fpend  whole  feaforis  without  ever  apply-* 
ing  to  any  thing  ferious,  or  fcientific,  till  not 
only  the  time  allotted  for  their  ftay  has  elapfed, 
but  their  money  has  been  exhaufted.  Several 
of  fuch,  however,  find  means,  through  the 
affiftance  of  friends,  to  obtain  appointments 
in  the  army,  particularly  in  time  of  war,  either 
of  furgeons  or  furgeons  mates.  Here .  we 
fhould  have  fome  reafon  to  conclude,  did  not 
charity  forbid  us,  that  they  often  commit 
elTential  miftakes  ;  for,  however  upright  may 
be  their  intentions,  their  incapacity  of  form- 
ing and  following  proper  plans  is  a  bar  to 
their  fuccefs.  It  is,  indeed,  frequently  beft 
for  the  patients,  when  perfons  of  this  de- 
fcription  attempt  leaft.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  there  are  now  few  fuch  in  the 
fervice. 

Many,  likewife,  who  enter  into  the  army 
in  this  line,  never  were  at  all  within  the  li- 
mits of  an  univerfity,  nor  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing,  in  any  medical  fchool,  a 
fmgle  ledure  on  the  fubjedt.  If  fuch  be  qua- 
lified to  afiift  the  operations  of  nature,  in  re- 
moving difeafe  and  reftoring  health,  the 
world  may  judge.  Boys  who  have  ferved  in 
the  fliop  of  fome  country  apothecary  only  a 
3  .  year 
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year  or  two,  nay,  it  may  be,  only  a  few 
months,  have  been  admitted,  and  that  with- 
out any  attempts  towards  an  examination 
nay,  we  could  point  out  cafes,  where  even  a 
common  foldier  from  the  ranks,  after  alTifting 
the  furgeon  of  the  regiment,  in  fpreading 
plaifters,  for  fome  time,  and  in  the  capacity 
of  orderly  man,  was  appointed  mate  thereof, 
on  a  vacancy  that  foon  happened  ;  and,  if  he 
had  outlived  the  furgeon,  or  a  vacancy  hap- 
pened from  promotion,  or  other  caufes,  would, 
no  doubt,  have  fucceeded  him  in  the 
ofhce.f  Genius,  diligence,  and  a  mind  turned 

to 

*  A  boy  iii  a  certain  town  In  the  North  of  England,  as  I 
am  well  informed,  had  ferved  there  in  an  apothecary's  fliop 
about  a  year.  A  certain  gentleman  of  rank  in  the  army, 
who  had  fome  connexions  with  the  town,  was  then  in  Ame- 
rica (it  was  during  the  late  war).  The.  boy's  father  was  a 
freeman  of  the  place.  From  this,  and  the  gentleman's  con- 
nexion with  it,  the  boy  was  fent  over  to  be  provided  for  by 
him ;  which,  without  any  farther  medical  education,  as  my 
informer  aiferts,  -^as  fpeedlly  done,  lirll  by  a  mate's  war- 
rant, and  foon  after  he  was  made  a  full  furgeon  to  a  regi- 
ment. Even  while  I  am  writing,  a  friend  informs  me  of  a 
yoQng  man  under  the  fame  difadvantages  of  education,  who, 
after  fpending  fome  time  in  a  fhop,  was,  by  the  zeal  (I  lhall 
call  it  the  intemperate  zeal)  of  a  friend,  advanced  from  be-- 
hind  the  counter  to  be  furgeon,  as  v.  ell  as  an  aXing  officer,  in 
a  militia  corps.  This  may  be  relied  on  as  a  fad  :  my  friend 
is  acquainted  with  the  party. 

-f-  Were  it  neceflar)',  to  gain  it  further  credit,  I  could  point 
out  the  name  of  the  foldier,  and  regiment  wherein  this  hap- 
pened. 
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to  enquiry  and  obfervation,  may,  In  a  great 
ineafure,  fupply  the  place  of  education  j  but 
wher£  both  are  wanting,  the  confequences 
•are  obvious.  If  proper  proofs  of  fuch  talents 
have  been  exhibited  by  fuch  as  receive  thefc 
irregular  appointments,  it  becomes  fome  apo- 
logy for  the  condud;  of  their  friends  in  ob- 
taining for  them  thefe  ftations.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, fiich  cafes  as  the  above  are  not  frequent. 
It  is  fuch  examples  as  thefe  that  lay  the  regi- 
mental practice  under  the  difgrace  we  in  ge- 
neral find  it. 

It  may  be  faid,  the  army  is  a  good  place 
for  improvement  in  medical  knowledge.  In 
fome  refpeds  this  is  truC  ;  but  it  is  fo  to 
fuch  only  as  have  been  previoufly  accuftomed  to 
tefle<St,  and  fuch  as  are  capable  of  making  ob- 
fervations.  Sir  William  Temple  very  judici- 
oufly  obferves,  that  "  though  a  man  may  grow 
**  learned  by  other  men's  thoughts,  yet  it  is 
"  from  his  own  thoughts,  as  well  as  experi- 

ence,  that  he  will  grow  wife."'*  It  is  little 
of  this  kind  we  are  to  expert  from  an  ap- 
prentice boy,  or  even  one  who  has  fpent  fome 
^dle  time  at  fome  medical  fchool.  Befides, 
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the  army  is  a  bad  place  to  begin  refleclion  ins. 
The  cuftoms  there  are  too  much  adapted  to 
the  want  of  thought,  and  the  giddy  difTipa- 
tion,  which  their  youth^  joined  to  their  inex-  , 
perience,  renders  them  prone  to  followx  Drefs, 
and  fhew,  are  but  ill  luited  for  ferious  ftudy. 
Thefe  make  a  conftituent  part  of  the  life  of  a 
foldier ;  arid,  for  a  foldier,  taey  may,  and  I 
believe  are,  neceflary,  in  order  to  throw  a 
luftre,  and  kind  of  dignity  round  the  fervice. 
Thefe,.  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  altogether 
proper,  in  a  certain  meafure,  for  the  very  ex- 
iftence  of  the  army  ;  but  they  agree  very  ill 
with  the  fcientific  furgeon,.  or  with  him  who 
wiilies  to  become  fo.    To  ufe  the  words  of 
an  author  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
who  has  touched  on  the  fubjed,*  "  All  men, 
"  of  candour,  who  have  ever  felt,  or  known 
*'  the  force  and  happy  efFeds  of  long  and 
"  diligent  ftudies,  and  continual  application 
to  any  fyftem  of  fcience  beyond  moment- 
"  ary  impulfes,  will  make  no  fcruple  to  al- 
"  low,  that  a  want  of  early  culture,  almoft 
"  a  total  deprivationin  youth  of  intercourfe  with 
"  the  moft  refmed  part  of  their  profeffi  on,  and> 
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"  -them  to  induce  quackery,  or,  at  beft,  a  nar- 
"  rownefs  of  thinking  about  medical  fub- 
«  jedts." 

But  I  fhall  now  fuppofe  there  is  no  farther 
need  of  thefe  refledtions,  hut  that  diligence 
has  been  united  with  the  opportunities  of 
improvement  ;  and  that  the  labours  of  thofe 
gentlemen  have  at  length  been  crowned  by 
the  honourable  teftimony  of  thofe  teachers  of 
the  different  branches  they  have  attended  ; 
that  they  have  entered  the  army  afterwards 
through  afincere  defire  of  pradlifing  diligently, 
and  confcientioufly,  as  far  as  their  abilities 
and  knswledge  permit  and  extend  ;  that  their 
fole  wifh  is  to  be  ufeful  to  thofe  under  their 
care,  and  ambitious,  at  the  fame  time,  of 
their  own  farther  improvement ;  converfmg 
always  with  medical  men,  on  medical  fubjed:s, 
as  often  ds  opportunity  ferves ;  and  colle<£ting 
■fads,  either  from  their  own  obfer\^atlons,  or 
the  obfervations  afforded  them  by  the  relation 
of  others.  It  is  men  of  thefe  difpofitions 
that  can  pra(5tice  properly  ;  it  is  fuch  only 
that  can  reflect  true  honour  on  the  military 
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medical  profeffion;  Such  was  the  laf e  emi-' 
nent  Pringfe  ;  and  fuch  were  many  others  we 
might  mention  in  the  fervice,.  men  of  diftin- 
guifhed  merit,  and  well-earned  fame. 

The  next  caution  I  would  beg  leave  to  offer 
,  to  the  regimental  furgeon  is,  tendernefs  to  the 
fick  foldrery.    Yet  it  need  not  be  told  men  of 
the  difpofitions  now  pointed  out,  that  tenderr- 
nefs  and  humanity  ought  ftrongly  to  mark  the 
charad:er  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic.    They  are  already  convinced 
it  ought,  from  their  acquaintance  with  the 
frailty,  and  miferies  that  inevitably  await  the 
life  of  man.    Mifery,  of  one  kind  or  other, 
they  are  daily  converfant  with  :  nor  am  I  apt 
to  beneve^  as  fome  hai^e  afferted,  that  this 
fteels  their  hearts,  and  renders  them  more 
callous  to  the  fufferings  of  others.  Habit,, 
ifideed,  makes  fuch  fcenes  more  familiar,  but 
it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  fhat  the  feelings 
of  humanity  are  obliterated,  nor  even  the 
praditioner's  fympathy  leflened,  becaufe,  oc^ 
cafionally  they  are  obliged  to  give  fome  pain,, 
in  order  to  reftore  health.    A  fympathizing 
difpofition  is  amiable  ;  nay,  medically  ufeful 
to  the  pofleffor,  in  as  far  as  it  impreffes  the 
patient  with  a  good  opinion  of  his  dodor, 

which' 
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nvliich  is  always  one  ftep  towards  the  cure ;  ^ 
his  advice  and  prefcriptions  will  now  not  only  be 
more  cheerfully  and  ftridlly  complied  with,  as 
appearing  to  be  thofe  of  a  friend  interefted  ia 
his  recovery,  but  a  calmnefs,  quietude  of  mind, 
and  confidence  will  follow,  very  effential,  it 
may  be,  to  his  future  health.  The  contrary 
is  brutal,  nay,  even  impolitic,  in  the  furgeon, 
would  he  rightly  confult  his  own  eafe ;  for, 
'while  it  wounds  the  patient,  it  fails  not  to 
deftroy  this  confideruce.  Befides,  it  often 
makes  the  advice,  admitting  it  to  be  good, 
other  defpifed  or  negledted,  unlefs  it  be  fuch 
as  exadlly  fuits  the  patieiU's  inclinations  ;  and, 
confequently,  it  muft  create  him  more  trouble 
by  the  protradiion  of  the  patient's  illnefs. 

What  can  add  more  to  the  <iiftrefs  of  a 
poor  fufferer  under  fickn^fs,  than  roughnef* 
of  behaviour  in  him  from  whom  relief  was 
,expeded  ?  He  is  already  weakened,  and 
enervated  by  the  afflidion  he  is  under.  His 
fituation,  too,  is  generally  lefs  comfortable 
than  he  has  fxperienced  it  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumftances,  before  it  was  his  lot  to  wear  a 
cockade.  He  has  now  no  friends  near  to 
fympathize  with  him ;  no  parental,  ot  frsir* 
lernal  anxiety  to  watch  over  him,  or  procure 
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•thofe  little  delicacies  that  the  fituation  of  a 
fick  man  often  requires  ;  none  to  perform 
thofe  other  little  offices  of  attention  which, 
if  in  reality  they  do  no  good,  at  leaft  quiet 
the  mind,  and  plcafe  the  peevifhnefs  atten- 
dant on  ficknefs,  and  may  even  have  their 
efFedls  in  co-operating  with  the  doftor's  ad- 
vice. Thefe  he  may  remember,  and  regret ; 
while  fuch  roughnefs  in  his  furgeon  makes  the 
contrail  more  perceptible,  and  adds  to  his 
uneafmefs.  He  feels  now,  with  a  double 
pang,  every  harfli  expreffion  ufed.  Should 
any  furgeon,  or  any  man  whatever,  adt  in 
this  way,  I  would  not  hefitate  to  call  it  both 
unmerciful,  and  unmanly.  In  a  regimental 
pradtitioner  more  efpecially  fo,  fmce  the  fol- 
dier  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  refent  it,  by 
calling  in  another.  The  nobleft  mind  is  al- 
ways the  moft  merciful,  the  moft  capa.ble  of 
tendernefs  and  pity, 

A  behaviour  of  this  kind  in  the  army  has 
this  farther  aggravating  circumftance  againft 
it,  that  not  only  the  furgeon,  ^ut  the  foldicrs 
well  know,  that  in  any  other  fituation  but 
this,  if  pradifmg  even  among  the  poor  of  an 
hofpital,  or  difpenfary,  he  durft  not»adl  fo, 
fince  his  intereft,  reputation,  and  livelihood, 

would 
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would  rife  up  againft  him,  and  forcibly  for- 
bid it ;  powerful  arguments,  truely,  to  curb 
this  irritable  temper.  Out  of  the  army,  it 
would  immediately  (and  defervedly)  caufe  his 
4ifmiffion  ;  nor  would  he  ever  after  be  em- 
ployed, either  by  thofe,  or  their  connections, 
vhom  he  had  thus  fo  brutally  abufed. 

There  i^,  I  know,  an  argument  ufed  by 
fiDme  army  p.raditiqnprs,  to  palliate  the  rough 
treatment  foldier§  fometimes  receive  from 
their  furgeons.  "  If  you  fpeak  tenderly,"  fay 
they,  "  to  foldiers,  you  may  be  fure  never 
"  ^0.  ^e  attendtjd  to.  Pifobedience  and  dif- 
^'  refpet^:  will  be  th^jp  c9nfequence ;  and  this  will 
"  not  only  injure  the  naedicaj  treatment,  which 
"  muft  be  enforced  when  tl^ey  refufe  to  fub- 
^*  mit  to  it,  bi:|t  will  affed  the  fubjedion  of 
"  the  mqn,  and  the  difcipline  of  the.  regi- 
"  ment.'*  This  objediion,  I  air^.  apt  to  believe, 
is  ill  founded.  We  ma.y  find  many  among 
the  privates  of  as  fubmilTive  a  ini|pd,  and  even 
hiiniane,  a,i\d  tender  feelings  as  in  any  other 
walk  of  life,  amoi^g.  peopl^  o^"  the  fame 
rank  ;  nay,  lome  alfo,  vvdipfc  rational  facul- 
ties are  not  inferior  to.  rpi^^fiy  who  hold. a  high 
command  over  them.  Such  men  will  neHtner 
difobcy,  nor  yet  difregard  the  furg^o;a  the 
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more  for  giving  his  diredions  in  a  foft,  and 
tender  tone  of  voice  ;  nor  will  their  officers 
have  the  leaft  caufe  to  complain  of  more  want 
of  order  among  them  from  this  fourcei  Harfh^ 
and  ill-natured  behaviour  to  men  of  thefe  dif» 
pofitions  is  cruel.  They  Tcnow  its  injuftice, 
and  feel  it  feverely.  They  coritraft  it  with 
"what,  in  a  different  flation,  before  they  en-r 
lifted,,  they  had  been  accuftomed,  to  : — the 
compari.fon  is  wide  ;  the  treatment  fits  heavy  \ 
they  conclude  they  are  becomie  flaves,  and  are. 
now  unhappy, 

:r-r-"  But  to  think,  may  it  pleafe  "your  ho^ 
nour,",  '  continued  Trirri,  a  tear  flealing 
*  into  the  corner  of  his  eye  as  he  fpoke,'- — "  to 
think  of  two  virtuous  lads,  with  hearts  ast 
"  warm  in  their  bodies,  and  as  honefl  as  God 
**  could  make  them-^the  children  of  honefl 
people^  going  forth  with  gallant  fpirits  to 
feek  their  fortunes       the  world^^ — and' fall 
into  fuch  evils  1'* 

Trist,  Shandyv 

Several,  we  know,  enlifl  from  misfortunes, 
Nvho  once  kept  decent  houfes,  and  lived 
reputably  among  their  neighbours.  In  the 
i^rmy  there  is  no  rcfpe^l  of  perfons ;  no  dif^ 
tin^tion  made.  They  mufl  eat  the  fi\m^  food, 
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lie  in  the  fame  apartments,  do  the  fame  duty, 
andfufFerall  thehardfhips  their  ftation  fubjeds 
them  to,  equally  with  their  more  hardened,  an4 
lefs  deferving  comrades,  who,  perhaps,  never 
experienced  a  way  of  life  fuperior  to  that  in 
which  they  are  now  engaged.  Thefe  are  the 
men'  on  whofe  minds  harfhriefs  of  treatment 
dwells  with  more  pungency.  Nay,  I  freely 
confefs,  I  never  knew  any  good  purpofe 
anfwered  by  it,  even  among  the  ill-behaved  ; 
the  privates  of  real  bad  character  •  for,  every 
one  knows,  the  army,  in  times  of  war,  is  a 
medley"  of  all  characters,  from  thofe  we  have 
been  defcribing,  to  the  common  highway- 
man. Though  they  dare  not  refent'  the  fur- 
geons  treatment,  they  hate  him,  and  will 
take  the  iirft  opportunity  of  doing  him  ai> 
injury,  if  they  think  a  difcovery  may  not  fol- 
low, which  would  end  in  their  own  punifh- 
iment.  They  fwear  at  him  when  his  back  is, 
turned;  nor  is  he  a  whit  nearer  his  purpofe  by 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  feen  the  brutal, 
half-favage  difpofition  foftened  down  into  hu-* 
manity,  by  tender  and  kind  ufage,  or  even 
expreffions,  in  his  illnefs.  Let  the  trial  be 
only  made,  and  I  will  anfw^r  for  its  fuc* 
Qofs, 

What 
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What  purpofe  does  it  fervq,  I  would  i^flc, 
to  threaten,  and  fwear  at  a  foldier  for  being 
reported  fick  ?  If  he  be  really  indifpofed,  he 
has  a  right  to  the  indulgence  of  an  hofpital ; 
if fconcing^  or  maligning^  as  the  term  is,  let 
his  name  be  ftruck  put  of  the  lift  without 
more  words,  as  foon  as  the  irnpofition  is  de- 
tefted,  and  let  the  ferjeants  of  his  company 
take  care  of  the  reft.  While  the  furgeon  does 
not  retain  his  name  in  the  fick  report,  it  be- 
comes their  duty  to  fee  him  perform  his.  But 
let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  an  accurate 
examination  of  his  complaints,  whether  pre- 
tended or  real,  is  to  be  m^de  before  this  ftep 
be  taken.  We  have  touched,  however,  on  this 
topic  already.  I  am  of  opinion,  this  will  do 
more  to  fupprefs  fconcing^  or  ftiifting  of  duty, 
for  the  fake  of  a  day  or  two's  reft  in  the 
hofpital,  than  hafty  paffion ;  and  everyone 
will  agree  w^ith  me,  that  it  is  more  creditable. 
But  this  t)ehaviour,  we  hope,  in  regimental 
furgeons,  is  little  pr^dllfed,  and  the  lefs  need, 
therefore,  of  cautions  for  its  prevention.  Yet, 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  point  out  not  only  its  bad  tendency  but 
abfurdity,  fmce  we  have  known  it  pradtifcd. 
In  the  army, 'who fe  laws  are  arbitrary,  and 
3  abfolute, 
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abfolute,  and  where  every  one  holds  a  com- 
mand over  another,  from  the  top  Unk  the 
bottom  of  the  chain,  even  mild  difpofitions 
will,  in  time,  partake  of  this  domineering  in- 
fection, meerly  from  obferving  it  conftantly 
pra(£tifed,  and  Hide  infenfibly  into  the  fame. 
Surgeons  fhould  be  doubly  careful  to  gu^^d 
againft  it,  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  pror- 
felTion,  ihould,  as  the  poet  beautifully  exr 
prefTes  it,  never  be  found  to  want  a  fufE- 
cient  fhare  of  "  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
"nefs." 

Again,  My'ith  regard  to  neglect  when  ill, 
nothing  hurts  a  foldier  more.  He  knows  he 
pays  for  his  medicines  out  of  the  fmall  fub- 
fiftence  which  falls  to  his  lot ;  that  govern^ 
ment  likewife  pays  for  a  doctor  to  attend  him 
when  he  needs  it ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  ig 
the  fiirgeon's  duty  to  vifit  him  regukrly.  It 
is  well  knovfn,  the  fervice  is  liable  to  hard- 
fhips  enough  in  health ;  the  bed  of  pain  Ihould 
be  as  well  fmootlied,  and  made  as  eafy  as 
polfible.  It  is  feldom  a  foldier  who  is  well 
iifed,  and  has  been  for  feveral  years  in  the 
fervice,  deferts  his  colours.  As  much  lie^ 
almoft  in  this  department,  as  where  the  officers 
are  concerned.     Every   deparffment  fhould. 
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eonfplre  to  give  him  all  the  indulgence  of 
which  his  fituation  can  admit,  and  to  adt 
juftly  towards  him.  It  is  a  pleafant  thing, 
either  for  a  furgeon  or  an  officer,  to  hear, 
*'  God  blefs  him  /"  echo,  in  half  whifpers, 
through  the  ranks,  as  he  palTes  along.  It  is 
the  voice  of  applaufe — ^the  plaudit  of  appro- 
bation — which  publifhes  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  and  which,  if  eveiy  officer,  as  well 
as  furgeon,  endeavours  to  deferve,  he  will  as 
affuredly  receive. 

A  foldier  is  far  from  ungrateful ;  he  will 
oblige  chearfully  when  it  is  in  his  power. 
Retaliation,  we  confefs,  fometimes,  alfo, 
marks  his  chara£ler.  Unfeeling,  fevere,  and 
inhuman  officers,,  have  often  fallen  in  the  day 
of  battle,  nay,  on  a  review  day,  by  the  hand 
of  fome  of  thofe  whom  formerly  they  have 
unmeritedly  abufed.  On  the  other  hand, 
pfficers  deferving  to  live,  have  been  brought 
off  the  field  in  triumph,  by  a  grateful  foldier, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  when  their 
wounds  have  prevented  their  retreat,  and  ex- 
pofed  them  to  the  danger  of  either  being 
killed,  or  of  falling  prifoners  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  furgeon,  like  the  reft  of 
the  corps,  is  liable  to  incur  the  diflike,  or,  by 
.  5 
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ins  prudent  behaviour,  obtain  the  approbate' 
tion,  and  favour  of  the  foldiery.  His  chief 
care  fhould  be  to  deferve  the  latter. 

In  different  chronic  complaintSj' where  the 
patients,  though  kept  in  the  hbfpital,  are  not 
confined  to  bed^  the  furgeon  fhould  grant 
them  as  much  indulgence  as  pofhble,  with 
fafety.  This  may  not  only  gratify  them,  but 
may  really  conduce  to  the  cure,  by  keeping 
their  fpirits  up  ;  for  confinement  to  a  fotdier 
is  a  great  bondage.  The  fUrgeon's  great  fear 
is  of  their  irregularity,  and  their  eating,  and 
drinking  now  what  is  ,  improper  for  their 
fituation  ;  for  a  foldier  will  hardly  deny  him-- 
felf  an  indulgence  of  this  kind,  if  it  falls  in 
his  way,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  his  com-^ 
plaint.  Defertion,  alfo,  we  own,  may  fome-* 
times  follow  too  great  aj  licence  ;  but  as  he 
is  always  allowed  a  corporal's  gUard  for  his 
hofpital^  he  will  have  the  le£s  to  fear  from 
defertion.  The  chronic  patients  often  entreat 
permiffion  to  walk  out  an  hour  or  two  in  the" 
heat  of  the  day.  This  fhould  always  be 
granted,  when  fome  material  reafons  do  not 
forbid  J  men  fufpe(3:ed  of  fconcing  fhould  be 
refufed  ;  when  it  is  granted,  they  fhould 
never  be  trufled  without  one  of  the  men  on 
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gliard  tb  accompany  them,  left  fome  fcheme 
of  defertion  be  attempted.  This  is  a  proper 
-Caution  oh  the  furgeon's  part,  who  muft 
anfwer  to  the  commanding  officer  for  all  the 
men  under  his  care.  When  requefts,  however, 
of  this  nature  muft  be  refufed  them,  let  it  be 
done  with  a  feeming  concern  and  reludtance  j 
nor  let  the  furgeon  think  it  beneath  him  to 
add  his  reafons.  By  this  means,  the  refufal 
will  almoft  fatisfy  them  as  much  as  if  he  had 
complied  with  their  wifties.  In  fair  warm 
weather,  they  ftiould  always  be  permitted  to 
walk  out,  for  fOme  time,  when  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  means  of  cure.  The  exer- 
cife  will  keep  up  the  languid  fecretions,  in- 
duce cheerfulnefs,  and  render  their  fituation 
more  happy. 

To  maintain  the  better  order  and  regularity 
In  the  hofpital,  the  chronic  patients  fhould  be 
under  the  command  of  a  non-comiffioned 
officer.  It  is  feldom  the  fick  lift  is  without 
either  a  ferjeant  or  coi-poral.  The  furgeon 
Ihould  take  advantage  of  this,  and  give  him 
the  command  in  his  abfence.  The  foldier  of 
the  ranks  always  obeys  a  non-commiffioned 
officer  :  the  difcipline  of  the  army  requires  it. 
It  is  better  to  delegate  this  power  to  a  ferjeant 
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or  corporal  than  to  the  nurfe,  for  they  may 
then  refufe  obedience.    By  this  means  there 
will  be  a  check  on  the  diforderly,  and  turbu- 
lent ;  and  the  quiet  of  the  hofpital  will  be 
better  preferved,    a  point  fometimes  very 
efTential.    I  have  been  fent  for,  to  confidera- 
ble  diftances,  merely  to  quell  their  difputes. 
It  is  on  fuch  occafions  as  this,  that  fome  fcve- 
rity,  in  order  to  preferve  peace,  muji  be  Ihewn 
to  individuals.    In  order  to  reftore  tranquil- 
lity, and  prevent  future  quarrels,  the  furgeon 
is  indifpenfably  obliged,  however  relucSlantly 
to  confine,  /.  e,  to  fend  them  under  a  centinel 
to  the  black  hole,  or  commit  them  prifoners, 
with  a  written  crime,  to  the  officer  on  guard, 
who  will  return  them  to  the  commanding 
officer  when  he  is  relieved,  with  their  crime, 
ftated  in  his  reports  ;  after  which,  the  furgeoi^ 
has  it  not  in  his  power  to  releafe  them  ;  but 
this  he  may  do  between  the  time  of  commit- 
ment and  the  relief  of  the  morning  guard : 
they  muft  then  abide  by  the  fentence  of  the 
field  officer,  or  a*court-martiaI ;  if  the  offence 
be  of  a  nature  to  require  it.    As  men  in  the 
hofpital  are  never  there  without  real  com- 
plaints, the  black  hole,  or  returning  them  to 
the  commanding  officer,  will  fubje(fl  them  to 
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a  punlflimeat  too  fevere  for  their  fituatiotik 
this  fliould  never  be  done  but  in  emergencies*, 
^'he  black  hole,  where  perhaps,  they  may  He 
for  days  oh  ftraw,  without  being  iindrefled, 
iand  in  a  fmall,  confined^  naufeous  fpot,  may 
tiot  only  tend  to  aggravate  their  complaintsj 
but,  from  the  cold  they  receive,  aided  by  the 
medicines  they  were  taking,  may  induce  other 
difeafes  dangerous  to  life  :  this  Ihould  be  kept 
In  view,  and,  if  poffible,  they  ought  not  to 
be  fubje(3:ed  to  this  fevere  punifhment.  To 
dog  the  offenders  will  do  them  lefs  injury, 
iand  may  be  punifhment  fufiRcient.  They  may 
lie  on  their  beds,  or  fit  up  in  a  corner,  with 
the  clog  at  their  legs,  without  detriment  to 
their  health,  till  they  folicit  to  have  it  remov- 
ed, by  a  promife  of  good  behivioun  Butj 
on  thefe  occafions,  a  furgeon  fhould  judge 
cautioufly,  and  never  exercife  his  authority 
"wantonly,  or  make  the  punifhment  feverer 
than  the  offence  deferves ;  nay,  even  over- 
look it,-  where  the  health  of  his  patient  might 
be  affeded  thereby*  There  is  even  niorei 
.  feverity  than  may,  at  firfl  fight,  appear  from 
having  a  large  clog  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
pounds  weight,  locked  on  the  leg  for  a  day 
Or  more  j  befides,  there  is  an  ignominy  united 
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to  it,  which  is  felt  fometimcs  feverety  by 
thole  of  fpirit. 

Under  the  head  of  tendernefs,  I  may  place 
a  fort  of  deception  abfolutely  necejjary^  fome- 
times,  to  be  praftifed  ;  a  deception  of  all 
others  the  moft  pardonable,  and  innocent, 
11  nee  it  has  for  its  obje£l  the  welfare  of  the 
perfon  on  whom  it  is  pradlifed.  A  deception 
of  this  nature,  if  it  deferves  the  name,  may 
occafionally  be  pradiifed,  with  the  happiell 
effedls,  to  allay  inordinate  ad:ion  of  the  mind, 
raife  the  drooping  fpirits,  and  remove  in- 
quietude, by  confirming  the  patient's  hopes, 
and  feconding  his  wilhes,  in  promifing  fome- 
thing  on  which  he  may  have  riveted  his  affec- 
tions, and  placed  his  happinefs.  This,  per- 
haps, may  be  the  only  means  to  remove  his 
difeafe.  Befides,  fometimes  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  perform  promifes  of  this  kind. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  nature  hap- 
pened in  my  practice,  in  the  fummer  of  1781, 
while  I  lav  in  barracks  at  Tinmouth,  in  the 
North  of  England.  A  recruit,  who  had  lately 
joined  the  regiment,  named  Edwards,  was 
returned  in  the  fick  lift,  with  a  melFage  from 
his  captain,  requefting  I  would  take  him  into 
the  hofpital.  He  had  only  been  a  few  months 
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a  foldier;  was  young,  handfome,  and  well 
made  for  the  fervice  ;  but  a  melancholy  hung 
over  his  countenance,  and  wannefs  preyed  on 
his  cheeks.  He  complained  of  univerfal  weak- 
rfefs,  but  no  fixed  pain,  A  noife  in  his  ears, 
and  giddinefs  of  his  head.  Pulfe  rather  flow 
than  frequent ;  but  fmall,  and  eafily  compref- 
fible.  His  appetite  was  much  impaired  ;  hi& 
tongue  was  fufficiently  moift,  and  his  belly 
regular ;  yet  flept  ill,  and  ftarted  fuddenly 
out  of  it,  with  uneafy  dreams.  Had  little  or 
no  thiril. 

As  there  were  little  obvious  fymptoms  of 
fever,  I  did  not  know  well  what  to  make  of 
the  cafe.    1  fufpeded  he  might  be  under  an 
incipient  typhus,  and  ordered  what  I  judged 
neceffary  to  obviate  it.    Some  weeks  pafTed 
with  little  alteration,   either  for  better  or 
worfe,  except  that  he  was  evidently  become 
more  meagre.   He  fcarcely  took  any  nourifh- 
ment,  yet  had  hitherto  fat  up  out  of  bed  fome 
hours  every  day.    At  length  he  became  in- 
dolent ;  feldom  fat  up  at  all ;  was  conftantly 
dozing,  yet  his  fleep  never  fo  found  but  he 
could  anfwer  when  fpoke  to  ;  fighed  deeply 
and  frequently  ;  nor  could  his  attention  be 
diverted  to  any  external  objed.  Something, 
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it  would  feem,  hung  heavy  on  his  mind.'  He 
never  had  any  cQUgh  ;  yet,  fmce  he  came 
into  the  houfe,  had  wafted  away  confiderabiy. 
Exercife  was  recommended,  and  ufed  as  far 
as  he  could  be  roufed  to  take  it,  which  was 
never  without  rehiftance.  He  was  put  on  a 
Gourfe  of  ftrengthening  medicines  ;  wine  was 
allowed  him..  All  proved  inelFediual.  His 
puife  had  changed  with  his  appearance,  and 
was  now  fmall  and  quick  ;  an  evident  fever 
of  the  hedtic  kind,  as  it  feemed^  with  an 
evening  exacerbation,  took  place.  He  had 
now  been  in  the  hofpital  near  three  months, 
and  was  become  quite  emaciated,  and  like 
one  in  th^  lafl  ftage  of  a  confumption. — Eyes 
were  grown  hollow  ;  cheeks  prominent ;  nails 
incurvated  ;  adnata  pellucid  ;  and  fo  weak  in 
his  jimbs,  that  he  could  neither,  get  in  nor 
out  of  bed  without  help  ;  of  late,  alfo,  had 
night  fweats  :  in  fhort,  I  looked  on  him  as  loft. 
On  making  my  morning  vifit,  and  enquiring, 
as  ufual,  of  the  nurfe  concerning  his  reft,  fhe 
happened  to  mention  the  ftrong  notions  he 
had  got  in  his  head,  ftie  faid,  of  home,  and 
of  his  friends.  What  he  was  able  to  fpeak 
was  conftantly  on  this  topic.  This  I  had 
never  heard  of  before.    The  reafon  fhe  gave 
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for  not  mentioning  it  was,  that  It  appeared  to 
her  to  be  the  common  ravings  of  ficknefs  and 
delirium.     He  talked  in  the  fame  ftile,  it 
feem§,  lefs  or  more,  ever  fmce  he  came  into 
the  hofpital.    I  went  immediately  up  to  him, 
and  introduced  the  fubjedt ;  and,  from  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  refumed  it,  yet  with 
a  deep  figh,  when  he  mentioned  his  never 
more  being  able  to  fee  his  friends,  I  found  it 
a  theme  which  much  affected  him.    He  afked 
me,  with  earneftnefs,  if  I  would  let  him  go 
home.  He  came  from  "Wales  ;  and  I  pointed 
out  to  him  how  unfit  he  was,  from  his  weak- 
nefs,  to  undertake  fuch  a  journey  till  he  was 
better  ;  but  promifed  him  alTuredly,  without 
farther  hefitation,  that  as  foon  as  he  was  able, 
he  fliould  have  fix  weeks  to  go  home.  He 
•revived  at  the  very  thoughts  of  it.    At  this 
time,  however,  I  made  a  promife  which  I 
knew  was  not  in  my  power  to  perform,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  commanding  officer, 
who  alone  can  grant  furloughs  j  but  as  my 
Slopes  of  his  recovery  were  very  flender,  my 
rafh  promife  could  give  me  the  lefs  uneafi- 
nefs,  and  my  fcheme  was,  to  animate  his 
hopes,  and  endeavour  thus  to  take  advantage 
of  the  change  that  his  mind  might  undergo 
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by  It,  to  co-operate  with  me  in  removing,  if 
poffible,  the  malady. 

It  feems,  he  had  requefted  leaf  e  to  vifit  his 
native  place  foon  after  he  joined  the  regi- 
ment, but  being  only  a  recruit,  and  having 
come  from  thence  but  a  few  months,  he 
was  refufed.  This  had  hung  on  his  fpirits 
ever  fmce  ;  and  from  that  circumftance  I  now 
dated  the  ori2:in  of  his  illnefs.  I  entreated 
him  to  take  food-  to  ftrengthen  him  for  his 
journey  ;  and,  as  foon  as  able,  to  go  out  into 
the  open  air  a  little  every  forenoon,  when  the 
weather  vv^ould  permit,  that  he  might  be  the 
fooner  able  to  go  home.  He  liftened  eagerly 
to  every  word  I  faid.  In  fliort,  his  appetite 
foon  mended  ;  and  I  faw,  in  lefs  than  a  week, 
evident  figns  of  recovery.  He  was  now 
lively,  though  fo  weak  that  he  could  not  yet 
get  in  or  out  of  bed  without  affiftance ;  he*- 
flrove  to  fit  up  ;  two  men  took  him  between 
them  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  placed  him 
on  a  feat  they  had  eredted  for  him  on  the 
beach,  where  he  had  a  view  of  the  fliipping, 
for  it  was  on  the  fea  coaft.  In  a  little  time  he 
was  able  to  walk.  Every  vifit  I  paid  him  he 
refumed  the  fubjedl  of  tl)e  furlough^  which  I 
perfifted  in  promifmg,  feeing  the  good  effeds 
it  had  already  produced ;  and  in  lefs  than  two 
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mQivthSr  from  the  time  he  had  received  this 
promife,  he  was  able  to  leave  the  hofpital, 
and  go  to  his  barrack-room.  I  fet  myfelf 
about  endeavouring,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  to 
^cepmplifh  his  furlough ;  for  he  paid  me 
almolVdail^y,  v^fits,  .ai^ring  me  he  was  able  to 
^undertake  his  journej-,  if  I  would  allow  him ; 
fpf, Jie lirmly  relied  (^i  my  word.  I  was 
in  fome .  dilemma  now  •  l^w  to.  act.  Yet  his 
ftory  was  already  known  thi'oughout  the  regi- 
ment, and  t;he  imminent ^^sfc^pe  he  had  from 
death.  The  deception,  hgjjpyer,  if  I  had 
dropped  it  here,  was  tend.ei'ni^ljj  and  a  regard 
for  his  recovery  ;  but  I  went  farther  ;  1  made 
public,  to  all  the  officers,  the  i^^iod  I  fell 
on  to  recover  him,  and  told  tlie*!]jjj^' moreover, 
that  if  I  did  not  fucceed  in  obtaining  him  a 
furlough,  I  was  fure  he  wquld  relaple,  as  foon 
as  he  imderftood  his  expe(3:atior^.  ^vere  to  be 
fruiirated.  I  won  them  9ver  to^]||||^intereft. 
The  ftory  was  publicly  talked. of;  the  com- 
manding officer  was  likewife  acquainted  with 
it  ;  and  the  requeft  was  now  made  to  him, 
which  he  obligingly  granted.. 
.  .  ,  Nofolagifts  mark  out  to  us  a  certain  difeafe, 
under  the  name  of  mfialiga^  or  a  longing  after 
our  native  country,  or  home.    If  the  forego- 
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ing  cafe  comes  not  under  that  head,  I  know 
not  under  what  genus  to  place  it.* 

Dr.  Zimmerman,  in  a  work  of  his  (Experi- 
ence in  Phyfic)  which  I  have  perufed  fince  the 
above  was  written,  fays,  the  Swifs  are  ex- 
tremely fubje(3:  to  fall  into  this  fpecies  of 
melancholy  when  in  a  foreign  country.  It 
fometimes,  he  tells  us,  proves  fatal  in  a  fhort 
time.  Barrere  has  feen  it  in  fever al  Burgundy 
foldiers,  who  were  forced  into  the  fervice,  or 
refufed  their  dimifTion.  Dr.  Auenbrucker,- 
has  alfo  frequently  obferved  it  in  young  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  enlifted  by  force,  and 
defpaired  of  ever  feeing  their  home  and 
friends  again.  They  were  firft  filent,  languid, 
penfive,  emitted  deep  fighs,  feemed  exceed- 
ingly forrowful,  and  gradually  became  infenfi- 
ble  to  every  thing.    Among  the  Auftrian 
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*  In  Dr.  Cullen's  Nofal.  G.  106,  this  difcafe  is  cha- 
rafterized  in  the  following  words : — Noftalgia. — In  abfenti- 
"  bus  a  patria,  vehemens  eandem  revifendi  defiderium." 
This  eminent  profefTor  has  marked  two  fpecies  of  the  difcafe 
in  the  laft  (4th)  editionof  hiswork. — "  i. Noftalgia  ( Simplex) 
fiae  alio  morbo. — "  2.  Noft.  Co7nplicata — aliis  morbis  comita- 
ta."  Sauvages  has  done  the  fame.  Vogel  confidcrs  the 
difcafe  as  a  fpecies  of  melancholy,  and  has  given  it  a  place  in 
his  Nofology  as  fuch. — Vld.  G.  332.  His  words  arr,' 
— "  Melancholia — Infania  longa  cum  mtcftitia  ac  tiraorc— 
*'  Nojlalgia  ejus  fpecies  cfl." 
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troops,  the  fame  author  tells  us,  it  was  for- 
merly very  frequent,  but  it  is  now  extremely 
rare,  fnice  a  plan  has  been  adopted  for  enlift- 
ing  foldiers  only  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  difcharging  them  when  this  time  is  ex- 
pired. "  I  believe,"  adds  Dr.  Zimmerman, 
"  it  will  be  found  among  men  of  every  nation, 
"  who,  in  foreign  countries,  feel  the  want  of 
"  thofe  delights  and  enjoyments  they  would 
*'  meet  with  among  their  friends  at  home. — In 
*'  fhort,"  he  goes  onj  "  every  Swifs  feels,  as 
"  I  do,  the  nofialgia^  under  another  name, 
**  though  at  ho7ne^  whenever  he  thinks  he 
"  fhould  live  better  in  any  other  country." 
■Dr.  Auenbrucker  obferved,  that  in  feveral 
who  died  of  this  difeafe,  the  lungs  adhered  to 
the  diphragm,  and  that  fome  part  of  the  lungs 
was  indurated,  or  was  even  become  more  or 
lefs  purulent ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find,  the 
method  of  cure  he  relies  on  is  the  fame  which 
I  adopted  in  the  above  inftance.  When  the 
difeafe  has  not  degenerated  into  phthifis,  or 
madnefs^  wonderful  effe(!n:s  have  been  produced 
in  patients,  by  infpiring  them  with  the  hope 
of  foon  feeing  their  friends  and  their  home 
again.  Dr.  Zimmerman  relates  an  inftance  of 
its  good  efTcdls  on  a  Swifs  of  the  canton  of 
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Berne,  who  ftudied  phyfic  at  Gottingen  :  he 
fancied  that  his  aorta  was  about  to  burft,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  ftir  out  of  his 
chamber.  About  this  time  his  father  fent  for 
him  home  ;  he  then  ran  over  all  Gottingen, 
with  the  greateft  joy  and  alacrity,  and  took 
leave  of  all  his  acquaintance ;  yet,  two  days  be- 
fore this,  he  was  hardly  able  to  get  up  a  little 
ftair-cafe,  without  being  in  danger  of  fufFoca- 
tion  !  His  father  afterwards  fent  him  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Bafil,  and  from  thence  to  the  French 
part  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  the  fineft  country 
in  Europe,  fituated  along  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
Here  he  was  again  attacked  with  the  nojialgia : 
he  is  now,  he  adds,  in  perfect  health. 

I  knew  an  inftance  myfelf  in  1786,  fome- 
wliat  fimilar  to  this,  in  a  young  lady  at  a  board- 
ing-fchool.  She  was  of  a  delicate  make  ;  and 
though  the  confinement  in  fchool  was  by  no 
means  fuch  as  could  much  injure  her,  hadlhe 
liked  her  fituation,  which  flie  did  not ;  yet 
fhe  became  cahedlic,  had  a  cough,  which 
forced '  up  ftreaks  of  blood,  her  legs  and 
ancles  fwelled,  and  fhe  was  on  the  brink  of 
a  phthifis  pulmonalis.  She  wasxremoved 
from  fchool  (where  Ihe  never  thought  her- 
felf  happy)  to  her  great  fatisfidion,  and 
foon  recovered.     This  uneafmefs   to  live 
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at  home  preyed  on  her  health.  Tho'  flie 
recovered  however  from'  the  prefent  illnefs  on 
being  removed  to  her  father's  houfe,  yet  I  am 
forry  that  truth  obhges  me  to  add,  that  about 
a  year  and  half  after  this  happy  change,  fhe 
relapfed  :  a  phthifis  pulmonalis  now  followed, 
(an  hereditary  difeafe  in  her  family)  and  cut 
her  off  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty.  In 
the  fpace  of  about  three  years  from  thence, 
two  of  her  fifters  likewife  fell  facrifices  to 
the  fame  malady.  The  cafe  of  this  Lady 
however  is  a  ftrpng  example  to  our  purpofe, 
and  proves  from  the  recovery  fhe  experienced, 
the  neceffity  of  our  endeavours  to  remove  un- 
eafmefs  of  mind,  not  only  as  a  prelude  to, 
but  as  a  principle  means  of  reftoring  health. 

We  every  day  hear  of  people  dying  of 
broken  hearts^  as  it  is  exprefled,  /.  e.  of  a  depref- 
fion  of  fpirits,  occafioned  by  difappointments 
of  various  forts.  Perhaps  they  may  all  be 
placed  under  the  fame  head. 

In  the  begining  of  the  fame  year,  I  afllfled 
at  the  difledion  of  a  foldier,  in  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne,  of  the  South  Lincoln  militia,  who,  the 
furgeon  alTured  me,  had  died  of  love.  Before 
his  death,  he  was  likevvafe  greatly  wafted  ;  fo 
that  his  cafe  might  be  ftiled  airopbui.  Like 
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Edwards,  whofe  cafe  we  have  related  above, 
he  had  no  cough,  but  nightly  fweats,  and 
exacerbations  of  fever.  He  took  little  or  no 
nourifhment,  and,  in  other  refpedts,  w^as 
very  fimilar  to  our  patient.  That  he  died 
from  the  efFedts  of  this  deprefii ng  pafTion,  all 
the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  agreed,  fome 
of  whom  knew  his  attachment  before  the  regi- 
ment  marched  from  their  own  country  to  this. 
Perhaps  fimilar  means,  /.  e.  a  deception,  by 
raifmg  his  fpirits,  and  cherifhing  his  hopes, 
till  time  and  new  objects  could  have  effected  a 
change,  might  have  faved  his  life. 

I  believe  every  one  is  agreed  that  this  is  to 
be  placed  among  the  melancholy  paihons. 
Sometimes  it  a£ts  fuddenly,  and  violently  ;  at 
other  times,  like  intenfe  grief,  it  gradually  un- 
dermines the  conftitution.  The  more  general 
effects  of  this  tender  palTion  are,  a  tremulous 
pulfe,  deep  fighs,  an  alternate  glow  and  pale- 
nefs  of  the  cheeks,  dejedion,  lofs  of  appetite, 
a  faultering  fpeech,  cold  fweats,  and  watchful- 
nefs,  which  gradually  terminate  in  confump- 
tion,  or,  perhaps,  induce  infanity,  and  fome- 
times  fuicide.  Richardfon,  in  his  Clarifla, 
has  well  defcribed  the  effeds  of  this  pafTion. 
Tulpius  gives  us  a  curious  inflance  of  its  effects: 

the 
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the  fubje£t  of  the  cafe  was  a  young  Englifh- 
man,  who  met  with  a  refufal  from  a  lady. 
He  became  perfedly  rigid,  and  motionlcfs, 
fitting  in  the  fame  attitude  with  his  eyes  open, 
and  appeared  rather  Hke  a  flatue  than  a  human 
being  ;  he  continued  in  this  pofture  till  night, 
and  then  being  told  that  his  miftrefs  yielded 
to  his  paffion,  he  rofe  inftantly,  as  if  from  a 
profound  fleep,  became  more  cheerful,  and 
foon  recovered.* 

The  above  cafes  prove,  the  vaft  influence 
the  paffions  have  over  the  body,  and  how 
much  it  is  incumbent  on  the  practitioner  to 
ftudy  the  fprings  of  the  mind,  as  the  fource 
from  which  he  is  to  deduce  the  caufes  of  many 
difeafes,  and  take  every  advantage  for  their  re- 
moval, which  an  inveftigation  of  thefe  may 
put  in  his  power. 

To  conclude,  the  more  our  minds  are  dif- 
pofed  to  do  good  to  mankind  in  general,  the 
more  fhall  we  be  inclined  to  exercife  the  virtue 
of  tendernefs  and  care  towards  our  patients  in 
particular ;  and  I  am  convinced  our  fuccefs,  in 
many  cafes,  will  keep  pace  with  fo  meritorious 
a  condudl.  Every  pradtitioner,  who  has  for 
any  time  been  converfant  with  fick  people, 

will 

*  See  Zimmerman,  ut  fupra. 
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will  foon  fee,  that  to  his  own  behaviour,  in 
this  refped:,  he  may  attribute  much.  I  am 
perfuaded,  he  will  find  this  obfervation  appli- 
cable, whether  his  practice  be  in  the  confined 
circle  of  a  regimental  hofpital,  or  in  the  more 
enlarged  fphere  of  an  extenfive  neighbour- 
hood. 


CHAR 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WRGEDNS  CATrTa,ONE;P  AGAIjNST  SP-ENDIKG  TOO  MU-CH 
TJUE  IN  AM.VS£.U£N'tS  W^IT^l  T  -O  Ff  l.CER^ ,  LEST  TH£V 
THEREBY  NEGLECT  THEIR  DUTY;  AND  OF  THE  IM- 
PROPRIETY OF  GRANTING  THEM  DOUBLE  COMMIS- 
SIONS- 

Those  who  live  in  the  army  are  fiibjedl  to 
many  temptations.  Men  here  always  in  a 
fociety  diflinfh  in  itfelf,  and  having  httle  con- 
ned^tions  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  though 
dwelling  in  the  midft  of  them  ;  at  a  diftance 
from  friends,  and,  therefore,  with  lefs  reftraint 
on  their  behaviour ;  among  companions  of  va- 
rious difpofitions  and  tempers,  with  whom 
they  are,  in  fome  fneafure,  obliged  to  alTo- 
ciate ;  and  thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  young, 
and  with  their  paffions  in  their  utmoft  vigour ; 
together  with  the  gaiety  and  levity  with  which 
they  fee  themfelves  every  day  furrounded,  all 
which  confpire  to  banilli  care,  as  well  as  fe- 
rious  refledion.  Yet  all  this,  though  pleafing 
for  the  prefent,  will  depart,  "  like  the  bafe- 
lefs  fabrick  of  a  vifion."  It  will,  therefore, 
demand  the  furgeon's  utmoft  prudence  and 
fortitude,  whofe  duty  obligees  him  to  refled: 

~  more 
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more  than  the  reft  of  the  corps,  to  obferve  a 
proper  circumfpedlion  under  thefe  circum- 
ftances ;  nor  will  he  find  it  an  eafy  matter 
ftridily  to  adhere  to  good  refolutions,  though 
entered  into  with  earneftnefs,  or  refolved  to  be 
followed  with  the  ftridteft  punduality. 

I  do  not  mean  here,  that  the  furgeon 
Ihould  avoid  the  company  of  the  officers, 
or  yet  fhun  fociety  at  proper  feafons,  or  feem 
morofe,  or  a{Fe<ft  a  gravity  unnatural  for  his 
years,  and  unmeaning  in  itfelf ;  this  is  equally 
as  bad  as  too  much  levity,  fmce  it  may  in- 
duce a  difagreeable  feverity  of  temper,  by 
no  means  laudable,  and  point  him  out  as  an 
oddity,  and  a  butt  for  the  younger  men  to 
cxercife  their  wit  on  ;  but,  my  meaning  is, 
that  he  fhould  endeavour  to  find  the  middle 
point  between  fhunning,  and  courting  thela: 
company  ;  between  the  folly  of  too  much 
levity,  and  an  affefled  ftiffnefs.  As  ttheir  pur- 
fuits  as  well  as  duty,  and  thofe  incumbent  =on 
him,  are  fo  oppofite,  the  lefs  time  he  fpends 
with  the  officers,  the  more  will  remain  for  the 
fervice  of  his  patients.  He  will  have  the 
more  leifure  to  perufe  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  difeafes  he  may  then  have  under 
his  care  ;  or  to  commit  to  -writing  iuch  ob- 
fcrvations  as  the  cafes  may  have  firpplied  him 
3  v/ith, 
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With)  for  tlie  improvement  of  his  future  prac- 
ticci  This  will  he  a  fufficient  apology  for 
his  appearing  feldom  with  them,  either  in 
fauntering  about  the  ftreets  and  fields,  or  in 
their  other  parties  of  pleafure. 

Every  officer  will  refped:  a  furgeon  of 
good  behaviour,  and  diligence  in  his  profef- 
fion.  Every  officer  either  does,  or  ought  to 
treat  with  contempt,  the  contrary  condudt*  I 
am  of  opinion,  how  ^lar^h  foever  the  expreffion 
may  found,  that  a  negligent  furgeon  fhould  be 
confidered  among  the  corps  in  the  fame  light 
as  they  hold  a  coward*  He  Ihould  be  avoided 
as  a  difgrace,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  fer- 
vice ;  nay,  to  humanity.  From  whatever 
caufe  it  proceeds,  it  fhould  be  marked  with 
fome  ftigma  of  reproach,  fome  public  token  of 
difapprobation.  When  an  officer  behaves 
either  in  a  cowardly^  or  otherwife  ignoble 
manner,  he  is  fent,  as  they  call  it,  to  Coven- 
try ^  i,  e,  none  of  the  corps  will  either  fpeak 
to  him,  or  fuffer  him  to  affiDciate  with  them, 
till  he  makes  a  pioper  apology  for  his  beha- 
viour, if  it  be  fuch  as  can  admit  of  an  apo- 
logy. I  could  wifh  the  fame  law  was  to  ex- 
tend to  the  furgeon,  if  ever  he  is  deteded  in 
negleding  the  fick,  or  other  ill  treatment.  As 
to  his  not  alTociating  on  all  occafions  with  the 
2  officers, 
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officers,  which  we  wifh  here  to  Inculcate,  thd 
refleding  part  of  the  corps  will  never  blam^ 
him,  nor  treat  him  as  of  lefs  fconfeqtience  fof 
being  feldom  of  their  parties.  A  greater  fcaufe 
of  complaint  they  will  have,  if  he  ^6ls  a  con-^ 
trary  part. 

Befides,  to  ufe  the  w'ords  of  an  eminent 
author,  *  our  attention  becomes  more 
*'  perfect  by  the  advantages  we  derive  front 
"  a  habit  of  obfervirig.  The  itiirid,  fatisfied 
"  with  its  former  difcoveries,  becomes  always 
"  more  dehrous  of  improvemejit,  in  propor- 
"  tion  as  it  extends  its  knowledge  for  it  i^ 
certainly  true,  that  "  fcience  is  the  clue  by 
"  which  the  phyfician"  (an  army  furgeon,  as 
we  fliall  endeavour  to  fhew  afterwards,  fhould 
poiTefs  the  knowledge  of  the  phyfician)  "  is 
"  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  labyrinth  of 
"  nature." 

Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  the  furgeon  who  pafTes 
his  mornings  in  w^alks  of  recreation,  or  the 
day  in  fports,  and  the  evening,  when  the  bot- 
tle does  not  intervene,  at  cards,  billiards,  or 
backgammon,  can  have  the  complaints  of  his 
fick  foldiers  much  at  heart  ?  Without  appli^ 
cation  he  never  can  become  tolerable,  much 

I  lefs 
»  See  Zimmerman  on  Experience  in  Phyfic. 
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lefs  eminent,  in  his  profeffion  ;  for  it  Is  a 
\yide  field,  and  requires  much  cultivation. 
But  if  time  be  mifpent  as  above,  what  re- 
mains for  ftudy  ?  When  he  ought  to  read,  or 
be  engaged  in  reflefting  on,  and  inveftigating 
the  caufes  of  difeafes,  perhaps  he  is  amufmg 
l^imfelf  In  the  fields,  if  the  weather  permits, 
with  fome  of  the  corps  ;  or,  inftead  of  culti- 
vating the  reciprocal  and  profefTional  commu- 
nications of  his  brother  furgeons,  or  other 
medical  friends,  and  receiving  and  giving  in- 
flru^ions,-  the  hazard-table  employs  no  fmall 
fhare  of  his  time. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this,  that  recreations  are 
'^ntirely  to  be  forbidden — ^far  otherwife ;  a 
proper  fhare  of  relaxation,  like  fleep  to  the 
body,  will  render  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
more  vigorous.  It  is  too  ferious  a  matter, 
however,  to  fpend  a  whole  life  in  paftime. 
Recreation,  then,  may  be  taken  even  daily  to  a 
moderate  degree  ;  but,  furely,  reading  and  re- 
fle6:ion  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  A  mecha- 
'nical  routine  of  pradtice  is  of, all  others  the 
moll  contemptible,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
ai-ray.  A  man  who  has  only  one  preicription 
for  all  difeafes,  is  a  quack  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes  ;  nor  is  he  lefs  fo,  wliofe  liead  is 

ftuflcd 
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ftiiffe(i  drily  with  prefcriptiohs.  A  mechanical 
routine,  alfo,  it  muft  be,  unlefs-  a  certain  por- 
tion of  our  time  be  dedicated  to  the  perufal 
of  books,  the  examination  of  the  progreflive 
improvements  made  in  the  fcience,  and  the 
careful  obfervatioif  of  phsenomena  at  the  pa- 
tient's bed  fide. 

"  Without  found  judgement,"  fays  a  re- 
fpeftable  author,  *  "  the  poffeffion  of  a  mul- 
"  tiplicity  of  prefcriptions  is  not  merely  ufe- 
"  lefs,  but  likely  to  be  of  dangerous  confe- 
"  quence.  If  a  man  had  a  whole  difpeniiiry 
*'  by  heart,  which  contained  the  moft  excel- 
"  lent  prefcriptions  for  all  difeafes,  but  had 
"  not  underftanding  fufficient  to  difcern  the 
"  particulars  of  cafes,  and  the  difference  of 
"  conftitutions,  and  to  vary  his  method  ac- 
"  cordingly,  he  would  ftill  be  as  unfit  to 
"  pradice  phyfic,  as  a  man  who  had  learned  the 
"  terms  of  art,  and  the  common  rules  of  navi- 
"  gation,  but  had  never  been  at  fea,  would  be  to 
"  dired  the  management  of  a  Ihip  in  a  ftorm, 
"  ©r  among  rocks,  or  upon  dangerous  coafts." 

It  is  a  common  adage,  that  a  man  will  foon 
partake  of  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  his 
company.      Their   purfuits,    their  amufe- 

I  2  ments, 
•  Vid.  Coe  on  Biliary  Concretions,  &c.  p.  238. 
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mdnts,  their  rnclinatlons,  will  become  fimi- 
laf,  as  well  as  their  coiiverfatlon.  Whatever 
be  the  leading  paflions  of  thofe  we  have  been 
long  intimate  with,  we  fail  infenfibly  into 
the  fame.  This  rule  holds  as  well  in  vir- 
tue as  in  vice.  Hence  the  utility  of  good 
examples  in  forming  and  directing  this  bias  of 
the  mind  into  a  proper  path  ;  and  hence,  alfo, 
the  pernicious  effefts  of  bad  examples  in  pro- 
ducing the  oppofite  difpofition. 

It  is  from  confidering  the  power  of  habit  on 
the  mind  I  have  ventured  thefe  reflections  : 
but  I  fliould  be  fofry  to  have  it  underftood  as 
Infmuating  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of 
officers.  The  conclufion  I  wifh  to  draw  is 
only  this,  that  the  more  we  converfe  and  af- 
fociate,  in  our  leifure  hours,  with  thofe  of  our 
own  profefTion,  the  more  will  our  minds  be 
attached  to  it,  and  vice  verja. 

And  this  leads  me  to  dlffuade  from  the  prac- 
tlfe  of  granting  furgeons  double  commiffions, 
viz.  that  of  both  furgeon  and  officer.  The 
fame  arguments  we  have  already  ufed  againfl: 
affiDciating  too  much  with  the  officers,  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  patients,  and  diverting  our 
attachment,  and  alienating,  the  mind  from 
our  profeffion,  may  be  applied  here,  with 

this 
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tills  addition,  that  the  furgeon  has  not  only 
a  double  duty  to  perform,  but,  inftead  of  op- 
tional, as  it  was  before,  is  now  neceffitated, 
from  the  nature  of  this  additional  commiffion, 
to  be  more  frequently  with  the  officers. 

Though  an  officer  may  be  faid  to  fpend  an 
idle  life,  when  compared  to  fome  other  pro- 
feffions  requiring  a  greater  exertion  of  the 
mental  faculties,  yet  the  duties  he  muft  keep 
himfelf  in  readinefs  to  perform,  abforb  a  great 
fhare  of  his  time.  Parades  muft  be  attended ; 
guards  muft  be  mounted ;  attention  muft  be 
paid  to  dreffs  ;  attention  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  men;  attention  to  their  difcipline  ;  with 
many  other  things  of  this  nature,  known  only 
to  gentlemen  of  the  army.  *  In  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  day,  there  is  very  little  time  they 
can  entirely  call  their  own,  /.  e.  they  muft 
never  be  far  out  of  the  way,  and  muft 
be  always  in  readinefs.  The  furgeon,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  fubaltern  officers,  if  he 
enjoys  an  officer's  commiffion,  muft  take  his 
fhare  of  this  duty;  indeed  they  will  infift 
on  his  taking  it  in  turn.  And,  why  ftiould  he 
not,  fmce  he  enjoys  the  benefits  arifmg  from 
it  ?  The  duties  of  a  furgeon,  which,  in  gene- 
ral ,  we  may  call  of  far  greater  magnitude,  he 

I  3     I  muft 
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muft  alfo  perform.  But  here  we  find  th^ 
fame  danger  and  temptation  of  having  the 
mind  alienated.  The  application  neceffary. 
for  the  former  is  fmall,  when  compared  with 
what  is  abfolutely  necelfary  for  the  latter  ; 
and  the  unhappy  patients,  we  fear,  will  like- 
Vv^ife  have  reafon  to.  regret  it. 

I  remember  to  have  feen  an  inftance  of 
this  in  a  militia  corps,  where  the  furgeon,  who 
was  alfo  an  afting  officer,  was  detached  from 
the  reghnent  vv^ith  the  company  to  which  he 
belonged,  on  a  feparate  command,  riot  in  a 
medical,  but  a  military  capacity,  A  mate,  in 
the  fame  corps,  has  likewife  two  commif- 
fions :  both  may  be  detached  at  the  fame 
time  on  different  ftations.  When  this  hap-^ 
peils,  what  becomes  of  the  fick  of  the  reft  of 
the  regiment  ?  Thefe  commands  may  be 
longer  or  fhorter,  according  to, the  nature  of 
the  fervice  :  it  may  be,  a  day  ;  a  week  ;  a 
month,  &c.  Suppofe,  on  this  occafion,  he 
could  perfuade  a  brother  officer  to  go  in  his 
ftead,  the  commanding  officer  may  not  on  all 
pccafions  be  inclined  to  allow  fuch  change  of 
duty  ;  he  may  infift,  that  the  roajlcr  be  regur, 
lady  filled  up,  and  every  one  take  his  . turn.  I 
have  known  a  commanding  officer  refufe  a 

ghangQ 
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change  of  duty.  Hi's  word  is  ablblute.  Right 
or  wrong,  it  muft  be  complied  with,  without 
any  attempt  to  rcafon  on  the  fubjedt. 

In  the  regular  fenace,  double  commiflions^ 
of  late,  have  been  prohibited,  perhaps  for  fome 
fuch  reafons  as  thofe  I  have  given.  In  the 
militia  this  pradtife  is  univerfallj  allowed.  The 
reafon  given  for  it  is,  that  as  this  iervice  is  of 
a  limited  duration,  for  the  war  only,  and  fur- 
geons  there  not  entitled  to  half  pay  on  dif- 
miffion,  a  fecond  commiHion  is  granted  as  a 
kind  of  recompence  ;  and  properly,  if  it  was 
underftood  as  aperquilite  ;  but,  we  apprehend, 
not  for  the  good  of  the  medical  part  of  the 
fervice,  in  the  manner  things  are  at  prefent 
conduced.  No  two  profeffions  v/hatever  are 
more  oppofite  in  their  natures,  than  that  of  a 
military  arid  medical  gentleman  :  the  reafon 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  We  all  know, 
that  the  engagements  of  an  officer  require  not 
much  ferious  reflection  ;  tlie  medical  man's 
duty  requires  it  almoft  conftantly. 

If  it  is  thought  improper  in  the  regular, 
may  we  not  with  propriety  afk,  why  it  is  con- 
tinued in  the  militia  fervice  ?  Have  the  fur- 
geons  there  lefs  to  do  in  a  medical  capacity 
than  the  furgeons  of  the  regulars  ? 

I  4  In 
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In  place  thereof,  we  fhall  find,  on  enquiry, 
the  contrary,  fince  the  militia  regiments  are, 
in  general,y?rf?z^6^r  than  the  regulars,  /.  e.  more 
numerous  ;  and  it  muft  follow,  that,  in  pro- 
portion, there  will  be  more  fick.    The  regu- 
lar regiments  are  feldom  compleat ;  the  mili- 
tia are,  for  the  moft  part,  compleat ;  becaufe 
they  can  oblige  the  county  to  procure  the 
(Complement  of  men,  while  the  regulars  muft  re- 
•pruit  by  flow  degrees,  and  by  chance,  at  various 
diftances  and  difadvantages.    Although  thefc 
are  confined  to  England  alone,  while  the  re- 
gulars are  obliged  to  march  wherever  the  fer- 
vice  requires,  yet  England  is  as  much  fubjedt 
to  difeafe  as  many  other  parts  of  the  Britifii 
dominions.    Intermittents,  and  other  febrile 
affediions,  rage  in  many  parts  of  it  endemi- 
cally,  as  much  nearly  as  in  Holland.  The 
militia  are  fubjected  both  to  camp  and  garri- 
fon  duty,  equally  with  the  regulars,  and, 
therefore,  as  liable  to  camp  difeafes ;  andthefe 
have,  we  know,  often  appeared  among  them, 
witli  'all  the  violence  they  are  generally  ob- 
ferved  to  produce.  '*    The  venereal  difeafe, 
that  great  plague  of  the  army,  is  not  found 
I^fs  frequent  in  England  than  in  moft  other 

parts 
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parts  of  Europe.  Do  not  all  thefe  call  for  a 
fteady  and  regular  attention,  which  cannot  be 
fo  well  given  by  a  furgeon  whofe  mind  and 
time  are  divided  between  two  profeflions,  fo 
cppofite  as  thefe  to  each  other  ? 

I  would  not  be  underftood,  by  what  I  have 
faid,  as  taking  from  the  militia  furgeons  a 
perquiiite,  if  this  fecond  commiffion  is  to  be 
confidered  as  fuch.  If  it  be  thought,  that  a 
furgency  of  rnilitia,  on  the  fame  footing  with 
the  regulars,  is  not  an  equivalent  to  the  other's 
chance  of  half-pay,  let  fome  other  fcheme  be 
devifed  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  ;  or,  if 
this  is  ftill  to  be  continued,  let  it  be  underftood 
as  a  Jinecure^  and  no  duty  required  from^  the 
furgeon  to  call  his  attention  from  the  fick« 
It  may  be  eafily  fo  regulated,  that  the  duty 
fhall  fall  on  the  reft  of  the  fubalterns,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  find  it  among  the  regulars, 
when  any  of  the  officers  are  on  the  recruiting 
fervice.  In  this  way  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  augmentation  of  his  pay,  by  an  en- 
fign's  or  lieutenant's  commiffion  j  for,  I  have 
been  of  opinion,  ever  fmce  it  was  my  lot  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  fervice,  that  the  regu- 
lations, in  this  refped:,  of  the  regimental  me- 
flical  practice,  I  mean  in  as  far  as  relates  to 
pay,  is  neither  adequate  to  the  trouble  of  the 

pffice, 
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office,  the  expences  of  a  liberal  medical  edu- 
cation, or,  what  is  of  equal  confequence,  is  not 
fuch  as  to  encourage  men  of  any  profefTional 
abilities  to  enter  into  it.  Till  regimental  prac- 
titioners are  placed  on  a  more  honourable  foot- 
ing, and  their  rank  promoted,  as  well  as  their 
pay  encreafed,  few,  who  deferve  the  name  of 
dical  practitioners,  will  engage  in  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fyftem  now  in  ufe,  it  matters  not 
what  their  abilities  are.  The  literate  and  illi- 
terate are  equally  rewarded,  or,  rtiore  properly 
fpeaking,  not  rewarded  at  all.  Since  merit  here 
can  feldom  diftinguifh  itfelf,  fo me  other  aids 
fhould  be  called  in  ;  and  thefe  feem  to  be  rank 
and  pay,  the  only  things  in  the  army  that  can 
command  refpe£l,  or  attention ;  and  without 
thefe,  his'ufefulnefs  can  never  be  fo  great. 

If  a  man,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  any  other 
walk  of  life,  who  truly  from  his  merit  de- 
ferves  attention,  inftead  thereof  finds  negledt, 
it  is  apt  to  induce  in  him  a  real  negligence ; 
*'  he  may  defpife  thofe  who  are  to  be  his 
"  judges,  and  flacken  his  endeavours,  equally 
"  indignant  either  of  their  applaufe  or  re- 

proach," 

I  do  not  conceive  the  following  opinion  of 
the  late  eminent  Dr.  Hunter  can  apply  to  our 
4  ful^c^^. 
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fubjc£t,  though  I  am  ready  to  allow  it  all  due 
weight  out  of  the  army,  and  that  chiefly  from, 
confidering  the  nature  of  a  regimental  fur- 
geon's  fituation,  as  already  explained.  Hfe 
fays,  "  An  opinion,  the  child  of  fpleen  and 
"  idlenefs,  has  been  propagated,  which  has 
"  done  infinite  prejudice  to  fcience,  as  well 
"  as  virtue.  They  would  have  us  believe, 
"  that  merit  is  neglected,  and  that  ignorance 
"  and  knavery  triumph  in  this  world.  Now, 
"  in  our  pi'ofejjion^  it  feems  inconteftible,  that 
"  the  man  of  abilities,  and  diligence,  airways 
"  fticceeds.  Ability,  indeed,  is  not  the  only 
"  requifite  ;  and  a  man  may  fail,  who  has  no- 
"  thing  befides  to  recommend  him ;  or  who 
"  has  fome  great  difqualification,  either  of 
*'  head  or  heart.  But  fick  people  are  fo  de- 
"  firous  of  life  and  health,  that  they  always 
"  look  out  for  ability ;  and,  furely,  the  man 
*'  who  is  not  really  able  in  his  profeffion, 
"  will  have  the  leaft  chance  of  being 
"  thought  fo.  In  my  opinion,  a  young  man 
"  cannot  cultivate  a  more  important  truth 
"  than  this,  that  merit  is  fure  of  its  reward  in 
the  world."* 


*  Vid.  Introd.  Led.  p^  10%. 
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Encouragement,  however,  is  mofl  certainly 
the  pabulum  of  genius ;  it  keeps  emulation 
alive.  Juft  praife  animates.  There  are  few 
who  have  not  felt  this.  To  withhold  it  where 
due,  is  like  frofl  to  the  tender  bud,  which 
blafts  the  hopes  of  fpring,  and  brings  an  un- 
timely deftrudion 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF    INTOXICATION — OF     ITS    GREATER  CRIMINALITY 
IN   THE   SURGEON,  THAN    IN  OTHERS   OF   THE  CORPS. 

In  the  army,  where  fo  much  conviviaiity 
reigns,  it  will  be  faid,  that  to  avoid  intoxica- 
tion, and  even  frequent  intoxication,  is  no 
eaiy  tafk.  This  however,  I  would,  in^  a  great 
degree,  deny.  I  know,  from  experience,  it 
may  be  avoided,  whether  by  the  officer  or 
others  ;  and,  I  am  confident,  it  ought,  on 
every  occafion,  by  the  furgeon.  We  acknow- 
ledge, there  is  more  temptation  in  the  army 
to  intoxication,  than  in  fome  other  fituations 
of  life,  but  it  is  not  greater  than  what  prudence 
and  firm  refolution  may  overcome. 

There  are  few  vices  that  bring  their  own 
punifliment  more  fpeedily  after  them  than 
drunkennefs.  Every  man  will,  in  general,  be 
refpe£ted  according  to  the  refpedt  he  has  for 
himfelf.  A  drunkard  has  none  for  himfelf, 
and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  left  by  the  world 
without  any. — But,  to  proceed. 

The  furgeon  generally  melTes  with  the  corps : 
on  this  account,  it  will  be  faid,  he  may  be^ 

more 
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more  liable  to  temptation,  and  frequently 
compelled  to  drink  more  freely  than  he  might 
otherwife  chufe  ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  admit 
even  this.  Every  man  in  thefe  focieties,  as 
far,  at  leaft,  as  my  knowledge  or  experience 
goes,  may  drink  (particular  occafions  excepted) 
either  in  quantity  or  quality,  what  he  chufes. 
Every  man  may  like  wife  retire  when  he  judges 
it  convenient ;  for  no  perfon  feems  to  take  any 
liotice,  though  all  the  company  obferve  it. 
This  is  true  politenefs,  and  ftri£h  good  breed- 
ing., rt'-'niuft,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  all  are  not  pofTefTed  of  proper  refolution, 
or  gov^rhriient  over  their  inclinations,  to 
m^k'^  this  good  ufc  of  the  latitude  the  company 
grant. 

Though  I  have  fpoken  thus  far  in  favour 
of  the  good  breeding  fubfifting  in  the  army, 
yet'j  I  muft  own,  there  is,  though  not  a  dired:, 
a  fti'ong  indirect  temptation  to  lead  us  into 
th4s:vieei  /.  e.  the  hilarity  that  ahvays  fubfifts 
among  a  number  of  gentlemen,  fucli  as  meet 
together  at  a  mefs  ;  the  pleafantry  that  pafles 
to  arid^fi'o  among  them,  where  e^^ery  one  con- 
tributes his  fliare  to  enliven  the  hour ;  good 
wme,  which  produces  good  fpirits,.  even 
a^nong  the  dull  and  phlegmatic  ;  together  witli 

ufe,^ 
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life,  whieh  improves  the  relifh  for  liquor: 
thefcj  I  fay,  are  temptations,  which  even  the 
moft  guarded  are  not  always  able  to  refill — 
glafs  after  glafs  palfes,  and  one  fally  of  wit 
after  another  flies  round  the  table,  which  infen- 
fibly  fteals  away  our  time,  while  the  liquor 
itfelf  never  fails,  in  proportion,  to  (leal  away 
our  fenfes ! 

"  Of  all  vices^"  fays  the  author  of  a  Ihort 
elTay  lately  publifhed  in  a  morning  paper, 
"  take  heed  of  drunkennefs.  Other  vices 
"  are  but  fruits  of  difordered  affections  ;  this 

diforders,  nay  banifhes  reafon.  Other 
"  vices  but  impair  the  foul ;  this  demolifhes 
*'  her  two  chief  faculties,  the  underjianding 
"  and  the  wilL     Other   vices  make  their 

own  way  ;  this  makes  way  for  all  vices. 
"  He  that  is  a  drunkard  is  qualified  for  all 
"  vice. 

"  Many  a  foul,  with  great  difficulty,  lugs 
^'  on  a  wretched  and  worn-out  carcafe  to  its 
"  daily  rendezvous,  who,  perhaps,  for  many 
"  years,  has  been  nothing  elfe  but  the  vint- 
"  ner's  conveyancer,  to  carry  his  liquor  be- 
"  tween  the  tavern  and  the  walV 

An  officer  may  fit  undeferving  of  reproach, 
and  enjoy  his  company,  provided  he  does  not 

fit 
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fit  till  Intoxication  overtakes  him.  His  duty 
is  at  regular,  ftated  periods  ;  he  knows  when 
his  turn  comes,  and  will  be  prepared  accord- 
ingly for  it :  befides,  it  is  of  that  nature  which 
neither  requires,  nor  enjoins  much  abftinence. 
But  it  is  far  otherwife  with  the  fur^-eon  :  his 
duty  is  at  no  ftated  hour  ;  he  is  Uable  to  be 
called  out  on  all  occafions  ;  it  may  be,  for 
aught  he  knows,  the  next  moment.  Should 
he  be  found  incapable  to  perform  it  from 
drunkennefs,  I  know  of  nO  puniflimeht  in  the 
catalogue  of  martial  laws  too  fevere  for  him. 
Or,  fuppofe  he  fhould  not  be  called  out  from 
company,  but  left  to  retire  of  his  own  accord, 
when  he  finds  himfelf  growing  intoxicated,  he 
may,  at  this  very  improper  time,  through  a 
fort  of  half  recolledion  of  what  he  intended 
in  the  hour  of  fobriety,  vifit  fome  of  his 
patients^;  may  attempt  to  compound  them 
medicines ;  and,  in  this  ftate  of  found  judge- 
ment, con^mit  effential  miftakes.  I  have 
known  accidents  arifefrom  this  fource,  though, 
I  thank  heaven  !  never  any  of  a  ferious  na- 
ture. Yet,  from  the  probability  that  fuch 
may  take  place,  I  am  juilifiable,  in  an  effay  of 
this  nature,  in  mentioning  it. 

I  re- 
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I  remember  once  to  have  feen  a  brother  of 
the  profeffion,  in  a  ftate  of  too  much  eleva^ 
tion  from  wine,  unhickily  apply  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  fach.  fat.  as  a  repellent,  to  a  per- 
fon's  groin,  where  a  trifling  excoriation,  fronx 
too  much  walking  and  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
had  happened,  that  the  confequence  was  a 
gangrene,  which  could  not  be  removed  without 
confiderable  trouble,  and  even,  for  fome  time, 
rendered  the  patient's  life  doubtful. 

In  the  beginning  of  1783,  I  met  with  an. 
account  of  a  m.elancholy  accident  from  intoxi-* 
cation,  which,  though  it  does  not  relped:  the 
faculty,  I  may  be  allowed  to  relate,  as  it  is  a 
farther  proof  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  this 
vice,  in  thofe  to  whom  any  truft  is  committed. 
This  accident  happened  in  the  hands  of  a 
nurfe  to  a  lying-in  woman.  About  feven 
days  after  the  lady  had  been  brought  to  bed, 
the  child  grew  fomewhat  indifpofed.  The 
phyfician  was  therefore  confulted,  who  or- 
dered it  a  dofe  of  gentle  phylic.  It  was  the 
nurfe's  bufinefs  to  adminifter  it.  Unhappily 
for  the  infant,  fhe  was  intoxicated,  and,  in  place 
of  giving  the  medicine  put  into  her  care,  in 
this  ftatc  of  infanity,  fhe  gave  the  child  a  dofe 
of  oil  of  thyme  and  laudanum,  which  had  been 

K  pre- 
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prepared  for  an  application  to  a  bruife.  The 
tender  babe,  as  might  reafonably  be  expected, 
could  not  long  furvlve  fo  fatal  a  potion.  May 
we  not  afk,  whether  an  intoxicated  prefcriber 
would  not  have  been  as  apt  to  commit  an  over- 
fight  in  compounding  medicines,  as  an  intoxi- 
cated nurfe  in  adminiftering  them  ?  In  this 
ftate  they  are  both  equally  deprived  of  found 
judgement,  and,  therefore  neither  of  them  to 
be  implicitly  depended  on  ;  but,  fhould  they 
voluntarily  bring  themfelves  into  this  condi- 
tion, it  would  feem  but  juftice  to  the  public, 
to  make  them  anfwerable,  when  fober,  for 
their  errors. 

A  proper  degree  of  punifhment  might  be 
followed  with  happy  effedts  in  preventing  thofe 
to  whom  public  trufts,  of  fo  material  confe- 
quence  to  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  are 
committed.  With  refpedt  to  it  among  army 
furgeons,  not  only  individuals,  in  this  way, 
may  fuffer,  where  thefe  are  found  addicted  to 
this  vice,  but  the  public  fervice ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  punifhment  would  feem  to  demand 
even  a  higher  degree  of  feverity. 

I  have  heard  it  urged  in  commendation  of  the 
abilities,  as  it  is  expreffed,  of  certain  perfons 
of  the  profeffion,  both  m  and  ou^  of  the  army, 
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that  they  prefcribed  beft  when  half  driink  j 
hay,  I  have  met  with  thofe  who  con- 
tended for  the  truth  of  it.  Such  com- 
meiidation,  however,  is  the  effed:  of  ig- 
norance— it  fliould  be  reprobated — it  is  mif^ 
placed  praife,  and  may  fometimes  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  welfare  of  fociety.  Will  any 
man  b^  fo  hardy  as  to  maintain,  that  a  niad- 
man  can  perforni  what  requires  the  united 
force  of  reafon  and  experience  ?  Can  a  man 
deprived  of  his  reafon  coolly  fit  down,  arid . 
give  rational  judgement  in  matters  of  life  and 
death  ?  and  are  not  the  inftruments  of  this 
fort  immediately  in  the  hands  of  a  prefcriber, 
by  his  prudent  management  of  which,  he 
may  reftore  health,  but  by  his  imprudent  ufe 
do  much  evil,  if  not  even  induce  death  ?  But 
the  prefcriber  has  not  in  this  moment,  when 
his  afTiftance  is  called  for,  that  fhare  of  rfeafon 
left  which  the  part  he  is  about  to  a.6:  requires. 
No  man,  I  am  confident,  would  be  fo  regard- 
lefs  of  his  own  fafety,  as  to  truft  his  barber 
in  the  fame  condition.  Is  it  becaufe  a  furgeon 
knew  fiifficiently  well  how  to  adminiflet 
medicines  when  fober,  that  he  can  do  the 
fame  when  drunk  ?  If  we  were  afraid  of  our 
throats  in  the  above  cafe,  we  have  furely  no 
lefs  reafon  to  tremble  for  the  confequences 
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m  this.  The  fimilitude  may  be  called  coarfe, 
but  it  is  certainly  appofite.  Every  one  knows 
that  feveral  of  our  moft  valuable  medicines 
are  poifons,  and  fome  of  them  both  fpeedily 
adtive  and  fatal,  in  improper  dofes  *. 

Chance  may,  for  a  time,  guide  the  hand  of 
the  one  aright ;  and  the  other  alfo  may,  in  one 
of  thofe  drunken  moments,  happen  to  make 
up  a  good  compofition.  To  fuppofe  this,  is 
juft  within  the  verge  of  poflibilities.  None, 
however,  will  undertake  to  affert,,  that  the 
fame  will  repeatedly  take  place  under  the 
fame  circumftances.  If  this  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  be  convincing,  which,  I  flatter  myfelf,  it 
is,  at  firft  view,  I  hope  none  will  be  found 
hereafter  fo  imprudent  as  either  to  maintain, 
that  an  intoxicated  phyfician  or  furgeon  can 
perform  the  duties  of  his  employment  fo  well, 
much  lefs  better  than  when  fober,  or  to  truft 
themfelves  under  his  care  at  fuch  a  time,  if 
they  can  avoid  it. 

To  praife  a  medical  man  for  his  fligacity, 
and  difcernment  in  his  profeffion  when  drunk, 
is  certainly  the  fevereft  fath-e  on  him  we  can 
employ,    arid  reprobates  him  in  the  moft 

pointed 

*  Moft  medicines,  indeed,  arc  poifons,  though  all  poifons 
are  not  medicines,  as  an  ingenious  author  has  exprefied  it. 
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pointed  and  forcible  terms.  The  opinion  of 
the  ingenious  Armftrong,  refpe£ting  people 
in  this  condition,  is  very  far  from  fuch  ill- 
placed  praife — Hear  him  on  the  fubjed— 
Speaking  of  drunkennefs,  he  fays, 

*'  Or  in  the  rage  of  wine  your  hafty  hand 

Performs  a  deed  to  haunt  you  to  your  grave." 

Here  he  points  out,  how  likely  a  man  In 
this  condition  is  to  commit  what  he  may  re- 
pent to  the  lateft  hour  of  his  life.  He  con- 
tinues— 

"  Add,  that  your  means,  your  health,  your  parts  decay; 

*'  Your  friends  avoid  you ;  brutifhly  transformed. 
They  hardly  know  you  ;  or  if  one  remains. 
To  wilh  you  well,  he  wifhes  you  in  heaven." 

Art  of  preserving  Health. 

Caution  and  accuracy,  effentials  in  the  pro- 
feffion,  we  cannot  in  this  condition  expeft. 

A  perfon  lately  talking  on  this  fubjed;  with 
me,  declared  as  a  fa£l,  that  in  a  certain  late 
practitioner,  a  man  of  confiderable  judge- 
ment when  not  inebriated,  this  vice  was  fo 
confpicuous^  as  frequently  to  give,  juft- alarm 
to  the  apothecary  who  compounded  his 
prefcriptions.  So  addicfled  to  it  did  he  be- 
come, that,  in  vifiting  patients,  he  would  re- 
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fufe  to  prefcrlbe  till  they  brought  him  liquor. 
The  neighbourhood  entertained  an  high  opi- 
nion of  his  abilities,  and  fcrupled  not  to  make 
the  fame  apology  for  him  we  have  ahead  y  men- 
tioned— that  he  prefcribed  beft  when  almoft 
intoxicated.  In  part,  we  may  here  allow,  this 
might  be  fadt ;  for,  perhaps,  till  he  had  drank 
a  certain  quantity,  to  give  fome  ftimulus  tq 
his  cold  and  languid  nerves,  he  was  unfit  for 
any  thing,  as  moft  habitual  drunkards  are. 
Lo,  the  confequence  !  every  day  the  cup  mull 
be  encreafed  to  produce  the  fame  effedts.  His 
apothecary,  who,  I  am  told,  was  a  man  of 
difcernment,  and  who  entertained  a  friend- 
fhip  for  him,  has  called  on  him  after  a  fit  of 
his  intoxication,  and  fhewn  him^  in  confi- 
dence, the  prefcriptions  he  had  written  while 
inebriated.-— He  has  ftarted  when  he  read 
them  ;  and,  my  informer  adds,  has  bleffed 
God,  ^and  thanked  the  apothecary,  that  they 
had  not  been  fent  to  the  patient. — The  ex- 
ample being  thus  held  up,  w$  hope,  may 
deter  others  from  an  imitation,  and  prove  as 
a  beagon  to  prevent  them  from  fplitting  on 
the  fame  rock,  or  falling  into  this  dangerous 
error  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation. 

That 
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That  perfons  in  liquor,  without  hefitation, 
have  done  what  would  puzzle  others  as  well 
a5  themfelves,  nay,  what  they  would  have 
refuled  to  attempt  when  fober,  I  grant. 
Liquor  gives  an  irregular  flow  to  the  fpirits, 
which  produces  rafhnefs  ;  but  this  is  the  very 
thing  againft  which  we  have  been  fo  bitterly 
inveighing.  Something  may  be  done  ?2ow^ 
and,  by  chance^  even  happily  done,  which 
fobriety  would  have  been  cautious  in  under- 
taking. Perhaps  the  following  fadt  may  ap- 
ply as  an  example.  The  reader  may  rely  on 
its  truth. 

A  gentleman  of  the  profefl[ion,  an  ac-t-, 
quaintance,  went,  at  my  requeft,  one  even- 
ing, in  autumn,  1781,  to  fupply  my  place, 
in  delivering  a  woman,  particular  bufmefs 
obliging  me  to  leave  her,  though  then  in  a 
critical  fituation.  It  fo  happened,  that  he 
had  this  day  made  fomewhat  free  with  the 
glafs  ;  yet  not  fo  much,  in  my  opinion,  as  to 
incapacitate  him  for  this  or  any  profeflional 
duty.  It  proved  to  be  a  footling  cafe.  He 
fet^ about  it  without  hefitation,  or  once  re- 
flecting, that  it  was  proper  to  bring  down  the 
arms  into  the  birth  before  he  proceeded  to 
deliver,     Notwithftanding  this,  the  woman 

K  4  was 
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was  fafely  brought  to  bed,  without  the  leafl: 
accident  either  to  herfelf  or  child.  In  mofl 
cafes,  both  arms  of  the  infant  might  have 
been  broken,  or  fome  accident  might  have 
happened  to  the  mother  ;  or,  from  neglect- 
ing to  turn  the  child  in  a  proper  pofition  to 
allow  th?  head  to  pafs  the  pelvis  with  the 
moft  eafe,  other  mifchiefs  might  have  enfued. 
That  fome  or  all  of  thefe  did  not  take  place, 
feems  to  be  owing  to  nature,  who,  in  this 
woman,  had  fortunately  formed  the  pelvis, 
&c.  of  a  larger  capacity,  and  the  child  fmal- 
ler,  than  common.  She  knew  nothing  of 
the  danger  of  her  efcape,  but  concluded  the 
bufmefs  done  with  the  greateft  judgment ; 
and  next  day,  on  my  vifiting  her,  beftowed 
4arge  encomiums  on  the  accoucher  I  fent. 

So  it  fares  with  others.  If  a  man,  during 
the  efFe'dls  of  the  glafs,  fhould  chance  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  any  part  of  his  profeffion  which  he  un- 
dertakes, his  employers  will  call  him  in  again, 
whether  drunk  or  fober.  The  gentleman  I 
allude  to  in  the  above  cafe,  was  ingenuous 
enough  to  tell  me  of  it,  and  blame  himfelf 
for  the  rafhnefs  of  his  attempt,  and  the  danger 
Jie  ran  of  doing  mifchief  while  fo  heated  with 
wine  J  nor  vvill  he  be  offended  to  fee  it  held 

up 
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up  here,  as  a  caveat  to  others.  Perhaps  we 
conduce  to  the  progreffive  improvement  of 
our  profeflion  as  much,  if  not  more,  in  con- 
feffing  our  miftakes,  as  by  pubUfhing  our  fuc- 
cefs.  The  quack,  to  vend  his  noftrum,  trumps 
in  every  newfpaper  thofe  cafes  vvhere  accident 
has  rendered  it  fuccefsful  ^  but  as  cautioufly 
avoids  telling  the  world  the  many  hundred 
lives  it  has  deftroyed. 

As  the  colonel  is  the  head  of  the  corps, 
the  father  of  the  family,  fo  to  fpeak,  or,  in 
his  abfence,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  or  major, 
it  were  well  if  whoever  of  them  polTefTes  the 
command,  would  take  this  fubjedt  under  their 
more  immediate  confideration.  A  foldier  is 
feverely  punifhed  for  drunkennefs  ;  why  not 
extend  it  to  other  departments,  where  its 
mifchievous  effects  may  prove  even  of  more 
magnitude  ?  The  vice  in  this  department,  as 
we  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  unhappy  confequences  than 
may  follow  from  the  drunkennefs  of  a  private 
foldier. 

Something  of  this  nature  might,  perhaps, 
deter  them  from  it,  viz.  that  for  every  offence 
of  this  fort,  /.  e.  for  every  time  they  were 
intoxicated,  they  fhould  forfeit  a  certain  num- 

4  ber 
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ber  of  days  pay,  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for 
fick  wives  of  the  foldiery  before  mentioned, 
A  fine  fhould,  in  Hke  manner,  be  exacted 
from  every  one  of  the  corps,  who  fhould  by 
any  means,  directly  or  mdireBly,  endeavour  to 
render  the  furgeon  intoxicated  *.  Fines,  of 
a  pecuniary  nature,  are  exacted  from  ftudents 
at  feveral  of  the  univerfities,  for  non-confor- 
mity to  the  rules  of  thefe  literaiy  inftitutions. 
Perhaps  they  might  be  found  to  anfwer  in 
the  army,  and  compel  compliance  with  fuch 
a  law  as  we  have  here  hinted  at ;  befides, 
tliey  will  be  able  to  exercife  more  oeconomy, 
if  lefs  be  fpent  in  liquor,  a  matter  of  no  fmall 
importance  to  furgeons  and  fubaltern  officers. 

I  was  told,  fome  time  ago,  of  a  militia 
furgeon,  during  the  late  war,  whom  the 
colonel  difmifled  for  this  very  vice.  Nor 
could  he  have  been  cafhiered  on  a  more  jufti-, 
fiable  plea.  If.it.  was  vyell  founded,  the  colonel 
cjeferves  the  higheft  praife  for  depriving  him 

Qf 

*  It  happens  fometlmes  that  in  the  army  fchemes  are  Iaici» 
by  the  yonnger  and  more  giddy  part  of  the  officers,  to  intoxi- 
cate one  another  for  fun^  ;.s  they  call  it.  It  is  not  to  be  cx- 
pcfted  all  the  officers  of  a  regiment  are  endowed  with  ftrift 
abftinence.  Inclinations  are  as  various  as  faces  ;  and  where 
rhis  coincides  with  temptation,  it  will  frequently  overcome 
,*he  weaker  reftraints  of  virtuous  principles. 
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a  ftation  he  fo  unworthily  filled,  and  where 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  fo  much  mif- 
chief.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  of  the 
young  man  I  am  now  hinting  at,  that  only  a 
few  years  before,  when  he  entered  the  fer- 
vice,  he  was  noted  above  others  of  the  corps 
for  his  fobriety  *.  This  will  prove  what  the 
power  of  habit  and  example  can  produce. 

The  effedt  however  produced  by  early  ex- 
ample fometimes,  though  we  fear  rarely,  in- 
duces contrary  habits.  Take  the  following 
fa£ts  as  illuftrations.  A  gentleman,  both  of 
whofe  parents  had  been  fo  much  addicted  to 
this  vice,  as  riot  only  to  deftroy  the  domeftic 
peace  of  the  family,  but  alfo  nearly  to  diffi- 
pate  a  very  handfome  property,  determined, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  to  avoid  this 
pernicious  habit.  So  early  did  he  begin  to 
put  his  refolution  in  pradlice,  and  fo  ftri<flly, 
for  near  thirty  years,  has  he  adhered  to  it,  that 
he  does  not  recollect  ever  to  have  tailed  any 
kind  of  fpirituous  or  fermented  liquor. 
Though  a  man  of  very  good  underftanding, 
and  without  any  reafon  to  doubt  his  own 

determination, 

*  This  I  cannot  abfolutely  affert  as  a  faft ;  yet  my  in- 
former was  an  officer  formerly  of  the  regiment,  and  now  of 
the  regulars,  who  had  a  good  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
pircumftance, 
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determination,  yet  he  has  never  for  a 
moment  broken  through  his  original  plan. 
We  may  add^  that  he  has  never  been  a  fmgle 
week  confined  from  general  difeafe  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life. 

A  man  who  was  in  the  continual  habit  of 
drunkennefs,  had  his  intelle6:s  fo  debafed, 
that  he  even  derived  pleafure  from  feeing  his 
children  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  he  fancied 
fo  much  happinefs  to  confift.  He  frequently 
made  them  partake  of  his  beloved  liquor,  till 
they  were  often  nearly  killed  by  it.  They 
were  at  this  period  very  young  ;  but  as  they 
grew  up,  they  became  remarkable  for  ftrid: 
abftinence,  and  averfion  from  liquor  of  all 
kinds,  through  an  abhorrence  of  what  they 
remembered  in  their  father. 

Among  the  catalogue  of  bad  habits,  none, 
perhaps,  is  more  eafily  contrad:ed  than  drunk- 
ennefs. A  medical  man  cannot  plead  igno- 
rance of  the  pernicious  effeds  of  fpirituous 
liquors  on  the  conftitution,  when  ufed  to  ex- 
cefs  ;  he  knows  well  the  great  complication 
of  evils  they  will  produce  on  the  different 
organs  of  the  body  ;  and  he  has  this  confirmed 
almoft  daily  by  the  bad  health,  and  many  days 
of  prolonged  mifery  they  have  brought  on 
many  of  his  acquaintances. — Hear  the  opinion 

of 
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of  a  learned,  and  juftly  celebrated  phyficIaQ 
on  the  ill  efFeds  of  wine  on  the  health. — 
"  V/ine,"  fays  he,  "  when  immoderately  ufed, 
"  is  to  young  people,  what  manure  is  to  vege- 
"  tation,  which  haftens  the  progrefs  of  the 
"  fruit,  but  deftroys  the  plant.    Wine  ufed 
"  in  early  life  is  a  poifon.    It  undermines  all 
"  the  principals  of  man,  exhaufts  his  powers, 
"  deftroys  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  and  ex- 
"  cites  vomitings,  fevers,  phrenzy,  madnefs, 
**  convulfions,  apoplexy,  and  fometimes  even 
'*  death.    It  is  the  general  eiFe(3:.  of  wine  to 
"  enervate  the  fyftem  by  flow  degrees,  if  men^ 
"  habituate  themfelves  to  it  in  too  great  a 
"  quantity,  and  very  often  to  terminate  in 
"  dropfy,  more  commonly,  however,  it  pre- 
"  difpofes  to  inflammatory  difeafes,  to  gout, 
afthma,   dropfy,    and    apoplexy He 
might  have  added  a  number  of  other  com- 
plaints to  his  catalogue. — Not  only  hepatic 
complaints,   lofs  of  appetite,   &c.    from  a 
thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  but 
even  lofs  of  virility.    Bacon  tells  us  he  has 
feen  the  ancient  opinions  of  the  eifedts  of 
wine  on  generation  confirmed  by  experience. 

It 

*  Vid.  Zimmerman  on  Experience   in  Phyfic.  Vol.  11. 
p.  209. 
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it  IS  {lis  opinion,  that  great  drinkers  lofe  their 
virility. — -I  have  feen  the  ftomach  of  a  drunk-* 
ard  difleded  in  a  pubUc  anatomical  theatre, 
where  the  profeflbr  demonftrated  the  coats  of 
this  organ  to  be  thickened  a  full  inch.  Among 
the  heathens,  we  are  told,  he  was  accounted 
the  beft  man,  who  fpent  more  oil  in  his  lamp 
than"  wine  in  the  bottle. 

I  fhall  now  lay  before  my  readei*  the  opi- 
nion and  admonition  of  a  fenior  officer  on 
this  very  fubjedt,  who  has  publifhed  fome  of 
the  moft  ufeful  advices  to  officers  in  general 
that  have  hitherto  fallen  in  my  way.  I  fear 
his  book  is  too  little  known,  and  too  little 
read,  among  the  military.  It  will  apply  to 
all  ranks  of  men,  and  therefore  cannot  be  im- 
properly introduced  in  this  place. 

*'  How  many  men,"  fays  he,  "  have  I  feen 
**  fo  addided  to  this  vice,  that,  in  the  morn- 
ing,  they  could  not  lift  their  trembling 
"  hands  to  their  heads,  write  their  own 
"  names,  however  necelTary,  or  hardly  give 
"  a  rational  anfwer,  until  they  had  made 
"  themfelves  half  drunk  again !  It  is  truly  a 
"  miferable  refledion,  to  think  that  men 
"  fhould  reduce  themfelves  to  the'  neceffity 
^'  of  repeating  the  crime  by  which  they  have 

"  drowned 
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drowned  their  fenfes,  and  deftroyed  their 
*'  faculties,  in  order  to  be  able,  in  a  wretched 
"  degree,  to  make  ufe  of  that  little  reafon  and 
'Vftrength  they  have  left  themfelves. 

"  I  know  it  may  be  objed:ed,  that  feveral 
*'  men  have  been  great  fots,  and  yet  have 
*'  preferved  their  fenfes  and  ftrength  to  a  good 
"  old  age.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  one  fwal- 
"  low  does  not  make  a  fummer ;  and  that 

though  there  are  a  few  that  this  happens 
"  to,  yet  are  there  infinitely  greater  numbers 
"  who  have  met  with  a  contrary  fate.  But, 
"  allowing  it  fhould  not  be  hurtful  to  the 
"  conftitution  of  fome,  is  that  any  reafon  it 
"  fhould  be  pradifed  by  all  ?  Some  men  have 
"  taken  poifo.n,  or  picked  a  pocket  with  im- 
"  punity :  fhall  I  therefore  cut  a  purfe,  or 
"  fwallow  mercury  ?  This  argument  is  cer- 
"  tainly  inconclufive  ;  but,  abftrad:cd  from  all 

this,  I  have  another  reafon  to  offer  to  mili- 
"  tary  men,  efpecially  fubalterns,  who  have 
"  no  other  income  to  help  them  but  their  pay. 
"  Drinking  cannot  be  purfued  without  great 
"  expences.  .  Now,  where  is  the  fund  to  en- 
"  able  them  to  do  this  ?  Their  pay,  with  all 
"  the  oeconomy  they  are  mafters  of,  cannot. 

They  muft,  then,  be  guilty  of  pradiccs  I 
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*'  am  a  ftranger  to,  or  run  into  debt.  If  the 
"  firft  is  difcovered,  they  are  difmifled  the 
"  fervice  with  fhame ;  if  the  laft,  they  are 
"  unable  to  pay :  they  muft  fell  their  com- 
"  miffions,  and  fo  part  with  the  only  means 
"  they  had  of  living  ;  and  all  this  rather  tlian 
"  break  off  in  time  fo  beaftly  a  vice.'* 

He  proceeds  confiderably  farther  inveigh- 
ing againft  it,  and  particularly  points  out  the 
pernicious  effects  of  dram  drinking  in  a  morn- 
ing ;  a  vice  he  had  nearly  fallen  into  from  the 
example,  and  even  advice^  of  two  fenior  officers 
(he  having  not  long  before  entered  the  army) 
who  took  him  with  them  at  their  meridian 
hour^  under  a  pretence  of  its  getting  him  a 
ftomach  for  his  dinner ;  and  then  mentions 
Ms  timely  efcape,  which  he  relates  at  length, 
as  a  lelTon  to  others. 

W e  have  faid  before,  it  is  cuftomary  in  the 
army  for  the  furgeon  to  mefs  with  the  corps. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  it  would  be  a 
better  plan  if  he  was  not  to  mefs  with  them, 
the  better  to  efcape  this  temptation.  If  he 
was  excluded  for  this  reafon,  or  chofe  to  ex- 
clude himfclf,  unlefs  occafionaily,  no  officer 
would  treat  him  with  the  lefs  refped.  On 
this  head,  however,  I  am  cautious  of  fpeak- 

ing, 
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ing,  left  my  bretlireii  of  the  military  medical 
profeffion  fliould  think  me  too  particular,  and 
over  rigid  in  my  regulations.    I  am  certain 
of  one  thing,  they  would  live  much  cheaper, 
nor  yet  be  lefs  happy.    When  I  firft  entered 
the  fervice,  I  abftained,  almoft  totally,  for 
fome  time,  from  the  company,  I  mean  the 
convivial  company,  of  the  officers.  .  Some 
looked  on  it  at  firft  as  abftemioufnefs,  and 
parfimony ;  others  did  not  hefitate  to  attribute 
it  to  pride.   When  it  came  to  my  knowledge, 
I  related  to  them  the  caufe  that  deprived  me 
fo  frequently  of  thfeir  company,   yiz.  that 
having  then  on  the  lift  a  number  of  patients, 
it  occupied  moft  of  my  time  to  confult  books, 
and  prefcribe  for  them  ;  this  was  the  footing 
I  put  it  on,  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  was 
the  fact  ;  though,  to  avoid  temptation,  was 
likewife  a  part,  but  a  part  which  I  thought 
it  then  imprudent  to  confefs.    They  revoked 
now  their  former  opinion  ;  and,  I  am  con- 
fident,  that  from  this  alone,   I  gained  the 
cfteem  of  feveral,  who  might  have  thought 
differently  of  me  before.    Though  I  never 
after  this  abftained  from   the  company  of 
officers,  when  occafion  required,  I  never  to 
this  hour  courted  it ;  yet  few  of  my  ftanding, 

L  perhaps^ 
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perhaps,  ever  received  greater  marks  of  civi- 
lity from  a  fet  of  officers,  during  the  few 
years  I  lived  among  them.  I  place  not  this 
to  my  deferts,  but  to  the  good  difpofitions  of 
my  fellow  officers,  and  mention  it  as  a  farther 
illuflration  of  the  dodrinc  I  have  now  de- 
livered, and  would  wifh  to  fupport. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  MEDICINES,  AND  THEIR  DOSES. 

The  medicines  allotted  for  the  privates,  are 
not,  we  fear,  always  kept  either  in  proper 
quantity  or  well  chofen.    On  this  head  the 
officers,  for  the  moft  part,  complain  grievoufly. 
There  is,  jt  leafi:  in  feveral  regiments,  if  I 
miftake  not,  fome  reaibn  for  their  murmurs. 
We  have  pointed  out  already*  what  each  pri- 
vate pays  towards  a  fund  for  a  medicine  cheft. 
The  fum  is  more  than  fufficlent  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  medicines  of  the  beft  quality,  as 
well  as  variety,  for  the  number  of  fick  of  a 
regiment.    The  furgeon  is  always  allowed 
medicine  money  for  the  full  eftablifhment  of 
the  regiment :  when  the  adtual  number  i^ 
fmall,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the  fick  are  in 
proportion  fewer,  which  muft  fave  both  medi- 
cines and  money. 

The  money  has  never  been  found  entirely . 
exhaufted,  even  in  the  moft  fickly  feafons, 
when  the  regiment  has  been  numerous,  and 
the  men  well  fupplied  with  medicines  j  on 

L  2  the 

•  Vid.  Introduflion. 
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the  contrary,  it  will  appear,  that  not  a  third 
of  it  is  expended  for  this  end,  in  regiments 
where  moft  complaints  called  for  it,  and  where 
the  furgeon  could  not  be  acciifed  of  ading 
niggardly.  At  an  average  for  four  years,  the 
money  applied  to  this  ufe,  in  a  regiment  wherel 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fadt,  did  not 
amount  to  much  above  twenty  guineas  a  year, 
though,  for  a  great  part  of  this  time,  it  was 
upwards  of  fix  hundred  ftrong.  The  fum 
allowed  for  one  year  by  the  late  eftablifhment 
in  this  corps,  was  eighty  pounds  nine  fhil- 
lings,  as  we  have  fhewn  by  a  calculation  al- 
ready made.*  Nay,  I  fhould  be  nearer  the 
truth  did  I  ftate  the  medicines  at  an  average 
much  lower,  f  It  is  natural,  then,  to  en- 
quire, what  becomes  of  the  reft  ? — the  anfw^er 
is  obvious — it  goes  as  a  perquifite  to  the  fur- 
geon. Is  there  not  a  perceptible  error  here  ? 
Does  it  not  feem  improper  to  rob  the  poor 
foldier  of  the  pittance  which  government 
allots  him,  in  order  that  it  may  become  a  per- 
quifite of  office  to  one  who  has  his  ftipulated 
pay  ?  When  the  foldier  is  ill,  by  this  manage- 
ment, 

♦  Vid.  Introduaion. — The  late  regulation  and  peace 
eftablifliment  has  reduced  it  to  70I.  a  year. 

f  About  fixteen  guineas  a  year. 
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ment,  little  or  nothing  is  left  for  the  purchafc 
of  medicines  ;  and  too  often  as  little  offered. 
This  refledion  I  fhould  be  forry  to  extend  to 
all  the  army.  I  am  convinced  there  are  many 
in  the  fervice  whofe  humanity  and  confcien- 
tious  care  of  their  patients  are  as  exemplary, 
as  their  education  and  abilities  in  their  pro- 
feffion  are  refpedable ;  but  I  know  affuredly, 
alfo,  that  there  are  many  palpable  abufes  in 
this  part. 

But  the  error  lies  partly  in  government,  by 
allowing  the  furgeon  to  have  the  management 
of  this  money ;  and  partly  in  his  fcanty  pay; 
We  have  given  it  as  our  opinion  already,  that 
the  nation  has  dealt  very  partially  with  the 
furgeon,  not  only  in  what  refpeds  his  pay, 
but  his  rank.  His  fubfiftence  is  mean,  and 
inadequate  to  his  fervices.  Let  me  not,  there- 
fore, throw  indifcriminately  any  ungenerous 
refledions  on  my  brethren  of  the  profefFion. 
Their  minds,  I  would  hope,  are  far  fuperior 
to  any  fordid  views  ;  but  fmce  they  are  placed 
in  a  ftation  fo  expenfive,  and  on  a  ftipend  fo 
contraded,  fo  greatly  inadequate  to  their  ne- 
cenai7  expences,  to  fave  for  their  own  ufe 
what  can  be  conveniently  fpared  from  the 
medicine  money,  is  not  culpable  in  them  :  it 
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is  only  wrong  when  thefe  bounds  are  exceeded. 
Poverty  is  one  of  the  greateft  temptations  to 
the  commiflion  of  frauds :  and  here,  too,  it 
is  found  to  do  evil.  We  know,  that  in  regi- 
mental practice  it  often  happens,  that  only 
fome  of  the  cheapeft  and  coarfeft  articles  of 
the  materia  medica  are  kept  in  the  medicine 
cheft.  But  another  error,  for  which  we  can- 
not offer  fo  good  an  apology,  is,  that  even 
when  it  is  proper  to  adminifter  any  of  thefe, 
they  are  feldom  prepared  in  a  way  that  can 
fecure  their  efficacy,  or  enfure  their  fuccefs. 

It  is  well  known,  that  as  much  art  and 
knowledge  is  often  neceffary  in  preparing  a 
medicine,  and  uniting  it  with  proper  vehi- 
cles to  make  it  fit  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  as 
in  finding  out  what  clafs  of  medicines  to  ex- 
hibit. We  are  obliged,  very  frequently,  to 
ftruggle  with  delicate  habits,  and  irritable 
ftomachs,  formed  fo  by  nature,  and  now 
doubly  fo  by  difeafe.  How  often,  in  fueh 
cafes,  do  we  find  it  expedient  to  vary  our 
formula,  without  effentially  changing  our 
medicine  ?  On  other  occafions,  it  muft  be 
altered  almoft  in  every  refpe<fl.  If;  for 
inftance,  our  patient  cannot  take  it  in  a 
liquid,  we  muft  contrive  i^^  in  a  more  folid 

form. — 
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form. — One  cannot  take  an  ele^fluary ;  an- 
other finds  it  difficult  to  fwallow  a  pill :  and 
thus  are  we  obliged  to  comply  with  the  vari- 
ous taftes  and  antipathies  of  our  patients. 
When  he  naufeates  one  form,  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  another  ;  and  fo  on,  till  we  find 
one  that  will  fit-eafy,  and  otherwife  anfwer 
our  purpofe.  For,  if  a  medicine  be  reje<3:ed 
as  foon  as  taken,  it  can  never  prove  of  effi- 
cacy :  thus  will  our  intentions  be  fruftrated. 
But,  in  the  army,  we  cannot,  for  the  moft 
part,  fo  readily  adapt  the  medicine  to  the  pa- 
late, becaufe  we  have  f(?w  varieties  to  make  a 
fele6tion  from. 

It  may  be  ftil).  urged,  notwithftanding  what 
has  already  been  faid,  that  medicines  here 
fhould  be  of  the  cheapeft  fort,  as  beft  agree- 
ing with  the  fund  for  purchafing  them  ;  and 
they  may  be  allowed  of  a  coarfe  (quality,  fince 
they  are  only  for  foldiers,  men  little  accuf- 
tomed  to  delicate  living,  or  nice  medicines ; 
and  that  if  the  general  tendency  of  operation 
be  the  fame,  the  fame  efFcdls,  they  will  fay, 
muft  unqueftionably  follow, 

The  firft  has  already  been  anfwered,  by 
{hewing  that  the  money  is  far  from  being  all 
expended ;  therefore,  better  medicines  may, 
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and  ought  to  be  purchafed,  where  they  are 
wanted,  and  the  furgeon's  falary  augmented 
from  a  .different  fund.  With  refpedt  to  the 
other,  I  apprehend,  it  is  like  wife  fufficiently 
anfwered  in  a  former  chapter,  by  what  was 
faid  relative  to  a  foldier's  nice  feelings.*  For 
though  he  lives  low,  and  fares  badly,  yet 
nature  has  often  formed  him  with  organs  as 
nice,  and  as  mobile  as  his  richer  and  more 
delicately  faring  neighbour.  And  though  it 
will  be  found,  that  there  are  in  the  ranks, 
men  of  very  robuft  conllitutions,  capable  of 
fwallowing  and  digefting  any  thing  of  the 
kind  offered  them,  yet  it  will  not  apply  to  the 
generality,  I  have  found  men  among  the 
foldiery  altogether  as  delicate,  in  regard  to 
taking  medicines,  and  thofe  even  apparently 
robufl  men,  as  any  officer  in  the  corps  ;  nay, 
with  ftomachs  much  more  irritable.  To  fuch 
perfons,  a  coarfe  ill-prepared  medicine  is  as 
bad  as  none,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  retained  ; 
in  place  of  proving  ferviceable,  it  may  create 
new  diflurbances,  and,  perhaps,  occafion 
much  ficknefs. 

A  pradlitioner  may  chufe  his  medicines  very 
judiciouily,  yet  err  greatly  in  the  method  of 

prepa-. 

*  V:d.  Chap.  lU. 
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preparation  or  exhibition.  Hence  one  man's 
fuccefs  beyond  that  of  another  with  the  fame 
medicine,  by  the  di^erence  alone  of  prepara- 
tion or  dofmg,  Siippofe  even  both  were  to 
give  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame  medicine, 
the  very  time  of  exhibition  will  make  a  diffe- 
rence in  many  cafes,  and  prove  the  fuperior 
fagacity  of  the  one  above  that  of  the  other. 
From  hence  we  may  draw  the  following  con- 
clufion — that  the  fame  remedy,  in  the  hands 
of  different  perfohs,  fhall  produce  very  oppo- 
fite  effe(^ts  ;  the  one  will  be  able  to  relieve, 
the  other  only  aggravate  the  complaint  there- 
by. This  may  be  faid  alfo  to  belong  to  the 
penetration  and  genius  of  the  prefcriber ;  but 
medicines  being  the  medium  he  ufes  to  at- 
tain his  purpofes,  if  they  be  bad,  he  is  de- 
feated. 

While,  however,  I  contend  for  a  better 
choice  of  medicines  in  regimental  practice,  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  moft  expenfive  are  al- 
ways neceffary  :  fubftitutes,  aniwering  the  end 
with  equal  propriety,  may  be  employed  in 
place  of  feveral  of  the  more  expenfive  drugs, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  not  the  iefs 
palatable  or  efficacious. 

To, 
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To  form  a  difpenfatory  calculated  for  the 
life  of  regimental  furgeons,  might,  probably, 
prove  an  ufeful  work.  In  general,  ho\vever, 
we  may  follow  the  plan  laid  down  for  pau- 
jpers  out  of  the  army.  We  have  feveral  forms 
of  pharmacopoeia  pauperum,  where  though 
we  fmd,  that  the  abfolutely  rough  and  ill- 
prepared  medicines  are  excluded,  yet  feveral 
of  a  cheap  fort  are  admitted.  It  would  be 
prepofterous  for  a  regimental  furgeon  to  keep 
fo  dear  a  drug  as  mulk,  or  even  caftor,  in 
his  cheft,  when  feveral  cheaper  of  the  anti- 
fpafmodic  clafs  are  to  he  found,  by  which 
his  intentions  may  be  altogether  as  fpeedily 
anfwisred.  At  the  fame  time,  let  no  fuhftitute 
be  depended  on  Y^hen  the  patient's  cafe  may 
abfolutely  call  for  a  better,  or  where  a  pro^ 
tra£lipn  of  ihp  cure,  for  the  want  of  fuch, 
may  be  apprehended ;  for,  in  fome  cafes,  we 
know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  :  this 
rule  fhould  be  laid  down  as  fundamental — 
never  to  trifle  with  health  for  the  fake  of 
faving  a  fhilling.  To  do  fo  is  unjuftifiable  ; 
and,  in  the  end,  will  feldom  fail  to  injure  the 
furgeon's  charad}:er. 

With  refped  to  fome  of  the  fubftltutes,  he 
will  find  fhrong  decoctions  of  Lintfeed  anfwer, 

in 
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in  many  cafes,  among  the  foldieiy,  as  well  as 
Gum  Arabic,  which  is  far  more  expenfive,  at 
leaft  mixed  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  fo- 
lution  of  this  gum.  Decodions  even  of  the 
common  Malva,  which  he  may  gather  almoft 
every  where,  or  of  Marfh  Mallow  roots,  when 
he  can  find  them,  will  make  drinks  poffeffing 
all  the  qualities  of  more  expenfive  mucilagi- 
nous medicines.  An  eleduary  formed  of  the 
leaves  of  Cicuta,  will  have  the  fame  effeds  as 
the  powder  made  from  them  :  this  plant  he 
<:an  gather  at  almoft  all  feafons,  and  every 
where,  and  thus  fave  himfelf  the  expence  of 
powder,  and  the  trouble  of  preparing  it.* 

Thofe  chymical  ai)d  galenical  medicines 
which  he  cannot  prepare  himfelf,  but  muft 
purchafe  from  druggifts,  he  fhould  be  parti- 
cularly careful  in  the  choice  of :  thefe  fhould 
conftantly  be  of '  the  beft  quality.  Let  him 
remember,  that  there  is  no  oeconomy  in  buy-  . 
ing  drugs  at  the  cheapeft  rate,  fince  they  can- 
not be  genuine :  his  patient  may  be  the 
longer  on  the  fick  lift,  and  his  trouble  en- 

creafed. 

•  I  have  found  the  vfQ  of  this  article  of  the  Materia  Me- 
(Jifa  very  ferviceable  in  a  variety  of  cafes, Internally  exhi- 
bifed,  and  externally  ufed  as  a  fomentation ;  and  in  poultices 
with  coarfe  flour  or  oatmeal. 
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creafed.  For  inftance,  can  he  expcd  to  buy 
Peruvian  Bark  at  feven  fhillings  and  fixpence 
the  pound  as  good  as  what  he  muft  purchafe 
at  a  druggift's,  where  genuine  bark  is  kept, 
perh'^^ps  at  as  much  more  ?  A  fmaller  quan- 
tity will  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  better, 
hut  the  medicine  may  be  depended  on,  as 
far  as  bark  can  fucceed  in  the  cafe.  Much 
of  the  difrepute  this  medicine  has  fallen  into 
of  late  is  owing  to  the  cheap  and  fophi- 
flicated  bark  praditioners  ufe.  We  might 
make  the  fame  temark  on  fome  of  the  other 
rnedicines,  among,  which  is  Rhubarb. 

His  unguents  he  fliould  prepare  always 
himfelf,  and  likewife  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
|time ;  for,  if  long  kept,  they  will  prove 
rancid  :  befides,  he  will  find  it  neceffary  to 
vary  the  proportions  of  feveral  of  thefe  to 
anfwer  his  intentions.  If  he  buys  them,  he 
will  generally  find  them  too  hard,  becaufe, 
neither  the  college  proportions  are  exadlly 
Icept,  nor  the  ingredients  themfelves  always 
ufed.  For  inftance,  in  the  different  fats  and 
oils,  the  cheapeft  will  always  be  ufed,  fome- 
times  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  unguent. 
Wlfere  hog's  lard  is  ordered,  mutton  fat  muft 
not  be  fubftituted.    He  will  find  lintfeed  oil 

(unlefs 
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(unlefs  for  internal  ule)  no  improper  fubM- 
tute  for  olive  oil,  which  is  confiderably  rnbre 
expenfive;  but,  for  internal  exhibition,  the 
bed  Mad  oil  fhould  conftantly  be  e'm- 
ployed. 

Amonp-  the  unguents,  liniments,  and  Ce- 
rates,  he  will  find,  perhaps,  the  following 
the  moft  ufeful  ;*  Linim.  Simplex.  Ceratuni 
Simplex.  Ung.  Bafil.  Flav.  Ung.  Epifpatt. 
Ung.  e  Cerufa.  vulgo  Album.  Ung.  SaturninV 
Cerat.    e   Lapid.   Calamin.  tJrig.   ex  Efu- 
gine.    Ung.    Coeruleum.     Ung.  Antipfo- 
ricum.    Perhaps  even  fome  of  thefe  rnay  be 
difpenfed  with. — Among  the  emplaftra,  the 
Emplaft.  Commun.    Emplaft.  Adhefiv.  Ei^- 
plaft.  Foetid. — This  laft  he  will  find  more 
ufeful  among  the  foldiers  wives  than  among 
the  men.    In  fome  flomachic  ailments  it  may  - 
have  its  ufe  even  among  the  privates  them- 
felves. — Emplafh-.  Veficator.    cann'of  be  dif- 
penfed with.—He  fliould  keep  of  the  pow- 
dered Cantharides  in  his  chefl,  and  make  his 
Ung.  Epifpafl.  occafiorially  as  he  wants  it. 
He  can  make  it  with  more  acbi^racy  fi-orn  the 

flies 

*  I  have  left  thefe  names  as  they  flood  in  the  firft  edition  ; 
for  though  In  our  prcfent  pharmacopoeise  thby  ate  different; 
yet  the  index  has  prcferved  the  fynonimes— there  both  old 
and  new  may  be  found, 
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flies  than  by  mixing  the  Ung.  Bafll.  Flat; 
and  Emplaf.  Veficat.  together. 

Among  the  pills  he  fhould  keep  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  Pil.  Plumer.  Pil.  Pacific.  PiL 
Stomach. — ^This  laft  may  have  its  ufes  among 
the  women  of  the  regiment,  more  than  among 
their  hufbands ;  for  he  fhould  not  neglec^^: 
them  :  nay,  though  his  duty  does  not  oblige 
him  either  to  give  them  advice  or  medicines, 
his  humanity  may  call  on  him^  We  mufl: 
not  omit  Pil.  ex  Hydrarg.  or  the  common 
Mercurial  Pil — one  which  he  will  find  more 
ufe  for  than  any  other  yet  mentioned.  The 
Pil.  Scillit.  fhould  alfo  be  kept :  dropfies  often 
occur,  and  this  may  have  its  ufe  in  the 
difeafe. 

Among  the  eleduaries  he  mufl  not  omit 
the  Eled:.  Cardiac,  vulgo  Confedt.  Card. — 
this  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful  compofition. 
Eledi.  Japonic,  vulgo  Confec^t.  Japonic.  In 
diarrhoeas,  and  the  like,  it  is  often  admini- 
ftered  with  the  happieft  fuccefs. — Elecft.  Le- 
nitiv. — Eledt.  Thebaic,  is  alfo  an  ufeful  com- 
pofition, and  an  elegant  formula  of  admini- 
llering  opium,  united  with  aromatics. 

Among  the  powders,  Pulv.  Diaromaton, 
vulgo  Species  Aromatica :  this  is  alfo  a  very 
2  elegant 
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elegant  compofition,  and  of  great  ufe. — Pulv.. 
c  Jallap.  Comp.  he  may  make  occafionally  as 
he  wants  it.  As  head  purges  may  be  found 
ufeful  in  removing  feme  fpecies  of  head-achs, 
the  Pulv.  Sternutat.  may  alfo  be  kept ;  nor 
mull  he  negled:  the  Pulv.  Stiptic.  and,  above 
all,  let  him  be  provided  v^ith  the  Pulv.  Do- 
ver, five  Sudorific. — Thus  far  of  compound 
powders. 

Among  the  Jlmple^  we  muft  not  neglect 
Rhubarb,  and  Jallap. — A  few  Syrups  may 
fufEce  for  army  pradice.  Simple  fyrup  will 
be  moft  ufed ;  but,  as  it  will  fpoil  in  keep- 
ing, a  proper  quantity  of  coarfe  fugar  always 
at  hand,  for  fweetening  draughts,  &c.  will 
anfwer  as  well  as  a  more  expenfive  fyrup  of 
fine  fugar.  I  would  not  have  him  omit  the 
Syr.  Scillit. — A  Syrup  of  Lemon  Juice  may 
be  added,  but,  perhaps,  there  is  lefs  occafion 
for  it — it  may,  however,  be  compounded  pro 
re  nata,by  dilTolving  brown  fugar  in  water,  and 
adding  the  lemon  juice.  I  omit  Syr.  e  Diacod. 
fmce  other  formulae  of  opiates  will  anfwer  a$ 
well. 

Of  the  antimonial  preparations  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  fufficient. — Firft,  as  the 
chief,  Tart.  Antimon,  vulgo  T.  Emet. — As 

Vitrum 
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Vitmm  Cerat.  Antimon.  has  been  found  ufe- 
ful  in  dyfentery,*"  it  may  be  kept ;  and  as 
James's  Powders  are  fometimes  an  ufeful  me- 
dicine, and  the  compofition  now  known,  they 
may  likewife  have  a  place. — If  he  chufes,  he 
may  add  the  Vin.  Antimoniale.  It  is  not  ex- 
penfive. 

Among  the  mercurial  preparations  with  the 
acids,  comes  Corrof.  Sublim.  or  Merc.  Sublim. 
Corrofiv.  Alb.  The  laft  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia  has  given  a  formula  for 
the  folution,  which  is,  Corrof.  Sublim.  gr.  vj. 
Sal.  Ammon.  gr.  xij.  folv.  in  aq.  diftill.  libra 
una. — Mercurius  Dulcis,  or  Calomel,  is  an 
ufeful  preparation. — Alfo,  Merc.  Calcinat.  and 
Merc.  Precipitat.  Alb. — This  laft  will  be  found 
an  ufeful  ingredient  in  ointments  for  cutaneous 
-eruptions. — Merc.  Corrof  Ruber  :  a  moft  ufe- 
ful efcharotic.'l''  —  Of  the  preparations  of 
filver,  the  Lunar  Cauftic. — Among  his  vene- 
real patients' he  will  frequently  have  occafion 
to  ufe  this. — Of  the  dry  preparations  of  lead, 
Sach.  Sat. — Of  the  preparations  of  iron,  Vi- 
triol. 

*  Vid.  Med.  Efr.  Edinb. 
f  Some  think  the  common  pill,  made  with  crude  mercury, 
may  fupply  the  place  of  all  other  more  expenfive  preparations 
for  internal  ufe.    I  have  often  found  it  neceflary  ,to  vary  my 
formulae,  and  hence  I  have  mentioned  diftcrent  preparations. 
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triol.  Mart,  or  Green  Copperas,  as  it  is  c6m^ 
monly  called.--*Among  thofe  of  zinc,  it  will 
he  as  well  to  keep  both  the  Flowers  and  Vi^ 
triol  Alb.  fince  neither  are  expenlive.  The 
laft  is  fo  iifeful,  I  hold  it  among  the  indifpen** 
fable  medicines.— The  Aq.  Vitriolic,  is  alfo 
nfeful :  this  he  can  compound  occafionallyi 
And  fo  may  alfo  the  Aq.  Stiptic.  have  a  place 
when  he  finds  it  neceffary,  as  well  as  the  Aq, 
S'appharina,  if  he  has  opthalmias  wherein  he 
may  judge  its  application  proper;  Opthal^^ 
mias  are  very  common  among  the  men,  and  I 
have  ofteri  found  them  ^erf  troiiblefome  :  they 
proceed  from  Various  caufes— not  unebm-* 
monly  from  a  venereal  onej 

Among  the  neutral  faltSj  Sal  Glauberl  and 
Sal  Gathart.  Amar.  are  the  moft  ufeful,  Sal 
Polychreft.  and  Tart.  Solubil.  he  may  ufe  oc^ 
cafionally,  if  he  chufes.  Neither  the  Vege-> 
table  fixed  Alkal.  nor  the  Volatile  muft  be 
omitted.  For  the  FofTil  Alkali  he  may  find 
but  little  life.-- -Sp.  Vol  at.  Foetid.  Spirit  Volat^ 
Aromat.  will  likewife  be  ufeful  ;  Spir.  VitrioK 
DuIc.*Sp.  Nitri;  Dulc.  alfo  Vinegar,  both  com- 
ttiori  and  diftilled.TheSpir.C^ C.  with  oil,  makes  a 

M  ,  good 

*  Sp,  Vitr,  Dulc.  has  Iat«ly  been  ufcd  with  great  AieceOiij 
fevers* 
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good  liniment  in  the  army  for  pains,  and  even 
fprains.  If  made  with  coarfe  oil,  it  anfwers 
fufFiciently  well. — In  place  of  fpirituous  wa- 
ters, he  will  find  it  cheaper,  and  not  lefs  effec- 
tual, to  ufe  the  eflential  Oil  of  Peppermint,  or 
ibme  fnch  :  a  few  drops  of  this  will  commu- 
nicate the  fame  flavour  as  if  he  had  made  ufe 
of  a  large  quantity  of  common  diftillcd  water 
from  the  fame  herb. 

He  will  find  feveral  of  the  tind:ures  of  high 
importance..  Tin^l.  Amar,  T.  Aromat. 
Cinnamora*  T.  Cort.  Peruv.  T.  Foetid.  T.  Jal- 
lap,  T.  Japonic  T.  Myrrh,  T.  Rhei.  T.  I 
Theb.  T.  Senn.  Compof.  T.  Ipecacuan.  Elix- 
Vitriol.  Acid.  Linim.  vulfj;o  Balf.  Anodvn, 
and,  if  he  pleafes,  he  may  add  Linim.  Sapon. 
as  alfo  Balf.  Traum.  Elix.  Guiac.  Volatil. — 
He  may  add  to  thefe  as  many  others  as  he 
fhall  think  proper. — Acet.  Scillit.  is  very  ufe- 
fuK  If  he  keeps  thefe  tindures,  the  wines 
may  be  difpenfed  with. 

Of  the  decodions,  the  Decod.  Commun. 
and  the  Decodt.  Hordei. — perhaps  this  lail 
is  fufficient.  I  need  not  tell  even  the  young 
and  lefs  experienced  army  practitioner,  that 
tliefe,.  and  many  others,  are  to  be  prepared  as 
cecal; on  requires ;  every  ,  one  knows  that  fe- 
X  veral 
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Veral  of  them  cannot  be  kept  in  a  medlcinar 
cheft.  As  he  muft  pradice  among  the  officers, 
the  Decod.  Lignor.  can  be  prepared,  if  he' 
judges  it  neceflary,  for  any  of  them.  Sarfa-' 
parilla  is  dear,  and,  unlefs  to  officers,  he  may 
omit  it  in  his  pharmacopoeias.  What  medi- 
cines are  ordered  for  them  they  generally  pay 
for.  Both  the  Common  and  Arabic  Emul- 
fion  may  be  fometimes  neceffary  :  neither  of 
them  is  expenfive.-^He  may  keep  Mag.  Alb. 
becaufe  he  will  find  ufe  for  it  in  the  cafes  of 
children. 

Among  the  infufions,  that  of  Tamarinds 
and  Senna  may  fuffice.  This  he  muft  alfo 
prepare  pro  re  nata.  The  Mucilage  of  Gum 
Arabic  will  likewife  be  neceflary  both  in 
forming  pills,  and  mixing  with  other  medi- 
cines, therefore  he  muft  never  be  without  the 
Gum.  I  have  found,  in  foldiers  coughs.  Lac 
Ammon.  and  T.  Theb.  an  excellent  remedy  ; 
therefore,  the  G.  Ammon  muft  be  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  regimental  materia  medica.  Of 
the  conferves,  that  of  rofes  may  be  enough. 
Crem.  Tart,  muft  not  be  omitted  ;  neither 
Manna,  Sperm.  Ceti,  nor  Sal  Nitri.  Of  the 
aromatics,  we  may  likewife  add  Nutmeg  and 
Ginger,  in  powder.    Likewife,  both  the  root 
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of  Liquonce,  and  the  extrad,  /.  e,  what  goes 
by  the  name  of  Spanifh  Juice.  It  will  be 
proper  to  have  Balf.  Copaib.  Spanifh  Soap, 
Camphor  j  nor  muft  we  omit  Fl.  Sulph.  Pulv. 
Heleb.  Alb.  and  Crud.  Sal  Ammon.  Thefe 
I  have  often  ufed  with  great  fuccefs,  in  form 
of  unguents,  in  cutaneous  eruptions.  I  do 
not  give  thefe  as  a  lift  of  all  the  medicines  he 
Ihould  keep  in  his  cheft  :  feveral  of  them  he 
can  purchafe  in  every  quarters  where  they 
march  to,  as  genuine  as  in  London.  Thefe, 
variou fly  compounded,  as  his  judgment  leads, 
for  which  no  rules  can  be  laid  down,  will 
anfwer  moft  cafes  he  may  meet  with.  If  he 
wants  more,  he  will  find  enough  of  formulse 
in  pharmacopoeias.  If  he  finds  here  fome 
which  he  thinks  he  may  never  want,  let  them 
be  omitted ;  but,  the  more  of  them  he  pof- 
felTes,  he  will  find  his  cheft  the  richer. — Be- 
fides  thefe.  Leather,  old  Cloth,  Rollers,  Tow, 
and  Charpe,  are  to  be  added. 

Every  regimental  furgeon  ihould  poflefs 
two  chefts — one  for  his  tindures,  and  nicer 
preparations ;  the  other  for  thofe  where  lefs 
care  in  their  keeping  is  necefl'ary.  The  com- 
mon chefts  in  ufe  in  the  army  feemvery  well 
adapted  :  perhaps  their  conveniences  cannot 

be 
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be  Improved.  They  appear,  however,  to  be 
too  fmall.  I  could  wifh  them  at  leaft  fix  feet 
long,  with  a  proportional  width  and  depth, 
I  know  it  is  troublefome  to  tranfport  from 
place  to  place,  large  and  cumberfome  bag^ 
gage,  fuch  as  this  will  be,  but  I  look  on  it  as 
neceffary  as  their  chefts  of  arms ;  and  the 
commanding  officer  fhouid  never  find  fault 
with  a  large  medicine  cheft,  though  he  may 
juftly,  fometimes,  with  the  officers,  ^for  too 
imxch.  unneceJI'ary  baggage. 

But  now  refpeiiting  the  dofing  of  medicines 
in  the  regimental  pradlice  ;  this  is  a  matter  of 
the  higheft  importance.  In  the  army,  how* 
ever,  I  have  obferved  far  more  negligence  in 
this,  than  out  of  it.  Want  of  convenience 
may,  indeed,  be  pleaded.  This  I  cannot, 
however,  altogether  allow..  A  careleffiiefs  ini 
exactly  meafuring  the  quantity  of  the  more 
adtive  fubftances  will  admit  of  no  apology, 
fmce  a  very  fmall  variation  may  prove  hurt- 
ful. By  a  fmall  miftake  here,  as  the  poet; 
ftrongly  expreffes  it,  we  may  do  a  deed  to 
"  haunt  us  to  the  grave.'*  We  may  inftance 
it  in  Tart,  Emetic.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
an  over  dofe  may  add  fo  much  to  the  violence 

its  adion,  as  to  endanger  the  rupture  of 
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blood  veflels.    Ruptures  of  this  kind  taking 
place  in  fome  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
brain      may  produce  immediate  death.  We 
xan  eafily  fuppofe,  that  the  ftraining  occa- 
fioned  by  the  efforts  to  vomit,  may  detain  the 
blood  in  the  vefTels  of  this  organ  in  greater 
quantity ;  we  know  that  the  veflels  there  are 
.extremely  numerous  ;   that  the  ftructure  is 
delicate  ;  that  many  of  them  lie  loofe,  at  leaft 
are  envelloped  in  fo  tender  parts,  as  eafily  to 
give  way  to  an  impulfe.    Apoplexy  proves 
that  ruptures  take  place  in  the  veffels  of  the 
brain  f.    Pains  in  the  fpleen  may  likewife 
follow  from  violent  vomiting,  fmce  this  organ 
admits,  in  a  fimilar  m-anner,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of  the 
body.     The  fplenetic    artery  is  frequently 
found  difeafedj  and,  therefore,  the  more  eafily 

ruptured. 

*  Emetici  aftio  violenta,  ad  capitis  morbos  gignendos 
apta  nata  eft — De  Hacn  Ral.  Med.  pars  prim.  Contin. 
}).  185. 

t  Dr.  Monro  ,is  of  opinioh,  that  not  above  a  tenth  part 
pf  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  is  circulated  witliin  the  head,  but 
which  is  nearly  four  times  more  than  is  circulated  in  the  reft 
of  the  aortic  fyftem,  when  the  area  of  the  internal  carotid, 
and  vertebral  arteries,  ai-e  cornpated  with  the  area  of  the 
trunk  of  the  defccnding  aortai — See  Obrervations  on  the 
Ncrfous  Syftem,  p.  3. 
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ruptured.  Whether  its  tortuofity  adds  any 
thing  to  this,  is  difficult  to  fay  ;  it  is,  beyond 
queftion,  the  moft  convoluted  vefiel  in  the 
body,  and  is  very  fubjedt  to  oflifications.  We 
knowr  that  violent  running,  which  hui-ries  the 
circulation,  not  only  produces  pains  in  the 
fpleen,  but  in  the  livfcr.  Violent  ftraining 
may  exert  a  force  on  thefe  produdlive  of  the 
evil  we  have  mentioned ;  nay,  I  have  heard 
a  reader  of  anatomical  lediures,*  of  fome  ex- 
perience, affert,  in  his  lecture  room,  he  knew  , 
a  cafe  of  a  rupture  of  the  veffels  of  the  fpleen 
from  the  violence  of  emetics.  Violent  efforts 
to  vomit  have  caufed  even  a  rupture  of  the 
cefophagus,  and  opened  a  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  abdomen  :  it  was  this  that 
killed  the  Baron  Van  WafTenaer,  Admiral  of 
Holland  f. 

Ruptures  of  the  velTels  of  the  ftomach  have 
likewife  proved  fatal  from  the  fame  caufe. 
The  death  of  the  famous  Voltaire  was  in- 
duced by  an  hsematemefis,  and  though  not 
by  a  previous  emetic,  yet  in  a  way  fomewhat 
fimilar. — In  the  a(fl  of  declaiming,  and  in 

M  4  violent: 

*  Mr.  Cruikfliank. 

t  Vid.  Boerhaav.  Opera, 
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bwlenf  agitation,  inftruding  the  adors  whej 
Were  to  perform  his  tragedy  of  Irene,  he 
iVas  feized  with  a  fatal  vomiting  of  blood. 

The  late  lieutenant-colonel  D-^  ,  died 

from  a  fimilar  caufe.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle 
manners,  and  remarkable  in  the  corps  where 
he  ferved  for  good  nature,  fo  that  he  went  by 
the  name  of  Good-natured  D— .  From  vari- 
ous caufes,  and  unpafmelfes  that  befel  him, 
his  health  was  rendered  precarious :  he  be- 
came valetudinary,  and  his  temper  changed 
with  the  weakened  ftate  of  his  body,  to  very 
irritable  and  irafcibie. — In  the  beginning  of 
April,  1785,  from  fome  previous  vexation, 
a  vomiting  of  blood  came  fuddenly  on— -he 
fainted — the  vomiting  flopped.- — Some  offi- 
cious performs  about  him  at  the  time,  alarmed 
^t  this,  and  ignorant  of  the  confequences, 
gave  him  a  confiderable  quantity  of  Sp.  C.  C. 
which,  the  inftant  it  got  down,  induced  again 
fuch  effort  to  vomit,  that,  perhaps,  more 
thEtn  a  pound  of  blood  came  up  at  once.-— He 
was  now  placed  in  an  horizontal  pofition, 
^nd,  apparently,  almoft  dead  ;  but,  by  proper 
pare,  he  recovered  fo  "yvell,  in  about  ten  days, 

to  be  able  to  go  abroad,  1  predicted  that 
^  adropfy 
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ft  dropfy  would  moft  lilely  enfue,  from  tlis 
lofs  already  fuftained,  and  made  this  my  rea- 
fon  for  objeding  to  V.  S  which  was  then 
propofed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  at- 
tended with  me,  and  who  had  been  prefent  at 
the  evacuation  of  the  kft  quantity  of  blood 
occafioned  by  the  injudicious  exhibition  of 
the  Volat.  Sp. — ^They  yielded — no  more  was 
taken  away — ^but,  in  a  very  fhort  time  after, 
the  abdomen  became  evidently  enlarged. — 
This  daily  encreafed — and,  in  the  fpace  of 
about  two  months,  after  being  tapped,  and  a 
quantity  of  water  drawn  off,  he  died. — This 
cafe  comes  in  as  a  nearer  example  ;  for,  the 
effort  of  vomiting,  wherein  the  laft  quantity 
of  blood  was  loft,  might  be  held  as  a  principal 
caufe  of  the  fatal  event.  From  the  lofs  of  the 
firft,  the  patient  might  have  died  dropjical^ 
or  by  fome  other  lingering  complaint^  but, 
from  fo  fudden,  and  fo  great  a  lofs,  added 
immediately  to  the  firftj,  it  was  impoITible  he 
could  long  furvive. 

In  June  laft,  I  was  called  to  a  young  lady 
In  the  neighbourhood  where  I  refide,  who 
bad  been  long  valetudinary,  but,  for  three 
days  before,  had  beeii  almoft  conftantly  vofnit- 
ing,  from  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  ftomach, 

which 
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which  not  only  aJarmed  her  friends,  but  the 
furgeon  who  attended  and  myfelf.  She  had 
not  indeed  vomited  much  blood — what  came 
up  was  in  ftreaks,  but  fufficient  to  make  us 
apprehenfive,  if  we  could  not  allay  the  inor- 
dinate a(Slion,  that  a  rupture  of  fome  of  the 
larger  vefTels  might  enfue,  and  a  fatal  haemor- 
rhage take  place — but  our  endeavours  to  ap- 
peafe  it,  thank  Heaven  !  were  crowned  with 
fuccefs.  In  little  more  than  a  month  after, 
Ihe  was  reftored  to  perfed:  health. — Thefe  are 
examples  to  fhew  the  alarming  tendency  of 
long-continued  and  violent  efforts  to  vomit, 
in  whatever  manner  induced. 

I  fhall  mention  another  example.  A  per- 
fon  who  had  been  cahedlic  for  feveral  years, 
but  not  fo  much  affected  as  to .  be  prevented 
from  doing  the  duties  of  his  flation,  which 
was  that  of  a  fervant,  was  feized  with  febrile 
fymptoms.  The  fame  day  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  bufmefs  that  expofed  him  to  con- 
fiderable  degrees  both  of  heat  and  cold,  united 
with  moifture  :  that  night  he  was  very  reftlefs, 
the  fever  increafed,  which  had  been  preceded 
by  a  flrong  degree  of  cold  fhivering,  with  his 
cough  augmented,  and  pain  in  the  breafl. 

No 
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No  medical  advice  was  had  recourfe  to  till 
the  next  evening  ;  then  it  was  judged  necef- 
fary  to  give  him  an  emetic  :  the  operation  of 
this  was  more  violent  than  was  intended,  and 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  that  night ;  during  which  time  he  threw 
up  fome  quantity  of  blood,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  effed  of  violent  ftrainingr  the 
operation  downwards  was  not  lefs  than  that 
upwards,  fo  that  it  left  him  in  a  weak  and 
debilitated  condition.  Pain  and  fmking,  as 
the  patient  exprefled  it,  was  now  felt  in  the 
region  of  the  ftomach  ;  this  was  fucceeded  by 
difpnsea  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  nearly  to  pro- 
duce fuffocation.  For  fome  minutes  thefe 
fits,  each  of  which  continued  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  were  frequently 
reiterated,  while  not  only  the  countenance, 
but  the  lower  and  upper  extremities,  appeared 
black  from  the  ftoppage  of  circulation  and 
inability  of  infpiration,  rendering  it  doubt- 
ful to  the  by-ftanders  whether  he  could 
recover. 

The  fit  generally  went  off  by  an  expulfion 
of.  flatus.  ■  From  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe 
till  the  third  day,   no  food  of  any  kind 

had 
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hsA  been  taken,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
ftomach  by  the  emetic  had  been  rendered 
great.  When  he  had  ftrength  to  cough,  large 
quantities  of  mucus,  thick  arid  ropy,  tinged 
with  blood,  and  deeply  yellow,  were  thrown 
up,  proving  that  the  fecretion  of  the  liver 
had  been  much  difturbed,  and  the  bile  regur- 
gitating into  the  ftomach,  inftead  of  its  natural 
paffage  downwards. 

It  would  appear,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
that  great  part  of  this  was  induced  by  the 
violence  of  the  emetic.  Had  it  been  ordered 
fartitis  'uicibus,  and  as  foon  as  the  operation 
begg,n,  defifting  from  giving  the  remainder 
of  the  potion,  the  above  fevere  effeds  might 
feave  been  obviated. 

■  The  gentleman  who  gave  this  emetic  had 
teen  led  into  the  miftake  by  his  obferving, 
that  a  draught  of  a  fmiilar  kind,  which  had  been 
given  fome  months  before  to  the  fame  per- 
fon,  had  not  operated  by  the  mouth,  but  run 
off  by  ftool ;  and  concluded  thence,  that  a 
larger  portion  was  necelTary  now  to  produce 
the  defired  effed.  Though  this  example  is 
Bot  fo  ftrong  in  point  as  fome  I  have  already 
related,  yet  it  will  prove  the  degree  of 
circumfpedion  jiecefTary  on  fuch  pccafions. 
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^  But  fhould  fuch  ferious  and  fatal  accident! 
not  happen  as  we  have  defciibed  in  fome  of 
the  above  cafes,  troubiefomehsemorrhages  may- 
follow,  which,  though  not  attended,  with  fo 
much  danger,  may  difturb  and  frighten  the 
patient.  Should  only  fome  of  the  veffeis  run- 
ning through  the  fneideirean  membrane  be 
opened,  it  proves  unpleafant,  perhaps,  fome- 
times,  even  hazardous.  I  have  repeatedly 
feen  violent  hemorrhages  at  the  nofe  during 
the  operation  of  an  emetic.  Such  accidents 
never  fail  to  deter  the  patient,  in  future,  from 
the  ufe  of  emetics,  be  their  adminiftration 
ever  fa  neceffary. 

I  have  fometimes  feen  this  a£tive  prepara- 
tion of  antimony  dealt  out  at  random,  being 
carried  in  a  fmall  phial  in  the  pocket,  an4,  ad- 
miniftered  by  guefs,  without  the  trouble  of 
weighing.  A  very  little  pains  might  have 
prevented  this  unfafe  method  of  ufmg  it,  i.  e* 
by  having  always  a  number  of  accurate  dofes 
previoufly  weighed,  wrapped  up,  and  kept 
in  the  pocket,  till  occafion  called  for  them  in 
vifits  to  the  fick  in  quarters.  Thefe  could  as 
eafily  be  carried  about  to  fave  an  immediate 
journey  back  to  the  furgery,  as  a  phial,  and 
with  much  more  fafety  in  the  exhibition.  But, 

even. 
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dven  m  this  way,  it  will  be  fafeft  to  direct 
at  to  be  diflblved  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  and  taken  partitis  vicibus ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftrength  of  the  T.  Emet.  then  in 
our  pofleflion,  and  the  quantity  of  acid  on  the 
ftomach,  will  its  a£lion  be  either  greater  or 
lefs.  The  fame  method  may  be  ufed  with 
jallap,  /.  e.  having^  the  dofes  weighed ;  and 
the  fame  ftill  with  fome  other  adlive  medi- 
cines, which  I  have  feen,  too  often,  in  the 
army,  adminiftered  in  this  vague  and  random 
way. 

If,  in  this  gtiefs  method^  through  fear  of 
giving  too  much,  we  give  too  little,  the  effects 
we  intended  cannot  take  place  ;  and  either 
time  is  loft,  or  worfe  mifchief  done  :  the  pa- 
tient, inftead  of  being  better,  maybe  rendered 
much  worfe.  T.  Emet.  will  afford  a  good 
example  here  alfo.  Let  us  fuppofe  we  intend 
full  vomiting  ;  that  from  the  fymptoms  of 
the  cafe  it  is  thought  neceffary.  We  admi- 
nifterthe  emetic  intherandom  way — thequarr- 
tity  is  too  fmall.  We  call  the  next  day  to 
_know  how  it  operated — and,  lo  !  inftead  of 
pukeing,  it  purged. — The  patient  is  now 
much  worfe — his  pulfe  is  low  and  feeble — 
his  ftrength  is  much  exhaufted.  — Obferve  what 

is 
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is  done  ! — Perhaps  it  may  not  be  in  our 
power  to  raife  the  pulfe,  or  recover  that 
ftrength  which  we  loft  by  this  mifcondiKa;. 
But  the  over-dofing  is  a  thing  that  is  more 
likely  to  happen,  and  will  be  what  we  have, 
moft  to  fear. 

All  thefe  inconveniences  may  be  avoided 
by  the  method  already  pointed  out,  /.  e,  by 
weighing,  and,  thofe  of  more  violent  opera- 
tion, with  the  greateft  nicety.  If  our  fcales, 
however,  be  bad,  we  had  juft  as  well  be  with- 
out them.  The  beft  are  apt  to  contract  ruft, 
if  not  carefully  prevented  by  keeping  them 
dry  and  clean.  The  air  itfelf  contains  enough 
of  acid  to  corrode  them,  with  moifture  enough 
likewife  to  give  it  adlion.  The  fmalleft 
deviation  from  an  even  ballance,  will  prevent 
them  from  ferving  nice  pui*pofes.  The  bad 
fituations  in  which  a  regimental  furgeon  is 
often  placed,  with  refpedt  to  his  hofpital  and 
furgery  room,  will  render  this  more  liable  to 
happen ;  but  for  this  very  reafon  he  fliould 
be  more  careful  to  clean  them  and  keep  them 
from  dampnefs  or  dirt.  Some  may  look  on 
this  as  a  trivial  matter ;  but,  whoever  con- 
fiders  what  has  already  been  faid  on  the  a£li-. 
vity  of  medicines,  and  the  great  variety  in 

the 
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riie  efFeds  a  fmall  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the 
quantity  makes,  will  be  of  a  different  opi^' 
nion. 

What  has  been  faid  of  T.  Emet.  is  to  be 
iinderftood  of  opium.  The  firained  opium 
is  what  I  have  in  view.  It  fhould  no  more 
be  adminiftered  at  random,  than  the  other. 
The  bulk  of  a  grain,  or  a  grain  and  half,  the 
moll  common  dofe,  is  very  fmall,  and  may 
eafily  be  too  much  augmented  without  the 
eye  perceiving  it.  The  L.  Laud,  we  j(hall 
allow  him  to  carry  in  a  fmall  phial,  the  dofe 
of  it  being  afcertained  by  drops.  Pulv.  Doveri 
is  another  I  have  feen  exhibited,  as  alfo  Pulv. 
Jallap.  in  this  unwarrantable  random  wajr  to 
ibldierSi. 

More  might  ftill  be  mentiorled ;  but  we 
hope  thefe  will  fuffice,  and  point  out,  to  fuch 
as  are  about  to  enter  the  army,  the  impro- 
priety of  imitating  fuch  carelefs  practice  :  nor 
ever  to  lifien  to  the  common,  but  deceitful 
tale,  that  a  ibldier*s  conftitution  far  exceeding 
others  in  ftrength,  any  thing  in  tte  way  of 
medicine  may  Jo  for  hi?)h  Language  of  this  fort 
can  only  proceed  from  ignorance  ;  and  to  be- 
lieve it,  and  practice  accordingly,  muft  end  in 
difgrace. 

C  H  A 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

OF  DISSECTIONS, 

When  we  confider  that  many  of  the  gentk- 
men  in  the  regimental  department  of  medicine 
entered  the  fervice  before  they  were  properly 
initiated  in  the  principles  of  their  profeffion, 
it  will  not  appear  ftrange,  if  difledions  be  but 
little  profecuted  in  many  regiments,  efpecially 
among  young  practitioners  of  this  defcription* 
To  infped:  dead  bodies,  fo  as  to  reap  advan- 
tage from  it,  is  not  only  attended  with  labour, 
but  requires  an  adequate  proportion  of  fkilL 
The  v/ant  of  fufEcient  anatomical  knowledge 
may  deter  many,  and,  in  fome  degree,  ac- 
count for  the  negledl  of  this  branch.' 

No  place,  however,  is  better  adapted  for 
profecuting  diffediions  than  the  army,  from  the 
frequent  deaths  tl]rat  muft  take  place  among 
fuch  a  number  of  men,  I  mean  where  more 
regiments  than  one  (as'  is  often  the  cafe 
in  time  of  war)  lie  together.  But  though  they 
cannot  happen  fo  often  in  fmgle  regiments,'* 

N  yet 

*  I  have  feen  a  year  pafs  with  but  one  death  out  of  upwards 
of  600  men ;  but  I  have  feen  f;;ven  happen  in  the  fame  fpace, 
in  fickly  feafons,  and  fimn  other  unking  caufes. 
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yet  many  oppo-rtunlties  occur  there  alfo. 
Above  all,  the  total  difpofal  of  the  bodies  at 
the  commanding  officer's  pieafure,  renders  it 
extfemely  eafyj  for  the  furgeqn,.  when  a 
patient  dies,  need  only  afk,  and  he  will  ob- 
tain leave  to  infped:  it.  . 

"  The  more  we  know  of  our  fabric,"  fays 
the  learned  Dr.  Hunter,*  "  the  more  reafon 

we  have  to  believe,  that  if  our  fenfes  were 

more  acute,  and  our  judgement  more  inlarg- 
"  ed,  we  fhould  be  able  to  trace  many  fprings  of 
"  life,  which  are  now  hidden  from  us ;  by 

the  fame  fagacity,  we  fhould  difcover  the 
"  true  caufes,  and  nature  of  difcafes ;  and 
*'  thereby  be  enabled  to  reftore  the  health  of 

many,  who  are  now,  from  our  more  confined 
"  knowledge,  faid  to  labour  under  incurable 
"  diforders.  By  fuch  an  intimate  acquaint- 
"  ance  with  the  oeconomy  of  our  bodies,  we 

ihould  difcover  even  the  feeds  of  difeafes  ; 
"  and  deftroy  them  before  they  had  taken  root 
"  in  the  conftitution. 

*'  This,  indeed,  is  a  pitch  of  knowledge 
**  which  we  muft  not  expe£l  to  attain  ;  but, 

furely,  we  may  go  fome  way ;  and,  there- 
"  fcre,  let  us  endeavour  to  go  as  far  as  we 

can. 

*  VId  Introduft.  Left.  p.  65. 
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"  can.  And  if  we  confider  that  health  and 
difeafe  are  the  oppofites  of  each  other,  there 
can  be  tio  doiibt;  that  the  ftudy  of  the  natu- 

*^  ral  ft'^te-  of  the  body,  which  conftitiites  the 
oile,  muft  be  the  direct  road  to  the  know- 

"  ledge  of  the  other.  ^  -  . 

•  *'  What  has  been  faid  of  the  ufefulnefs  of 

"  anhtomy  in  phyfic,  will  only  be  called  in, 
queftion  by  the  more  illiterate  empyrics 
attiong  phyficians;    They  only  difcourage 

**  others  from  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  which 

"  they  have  not  themfelves,  and  which,  there- 
fore  they  cannot  know  the  value  of ;  and 
tell  us,  that  a  little  of  anatomy  is  enough 
for  a  phyfician." 

That  dilfediions  will  prove  of  great  utility, 
I  am  perfuaded,  need  only  be  mentioned  to 
gain  it  credit  with  moft  people  of  the  medical 
profeflion  ;  and  even  now  with  a  great  part 
of  the  world  in  general.  When  the  furgeon, 
therefore,  has  a  patient  whofe  difeafe  he  is 
doubtful  where  to  rank  in  nofology,  or  how 
to  treat  in  practice,  from  its  uncommon  and 
^momalous  nature,  according  to  his  experi- 
cTice,  every  fymptom  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
and  as  carefully  noted  down  :  his  obfervations 
ihouldbe  made  once,  twice,  or  oftener  in  the 

N  3  day, 
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<Jay,  if  convenience  will  ferve ;  and  the  efFed* 
of  the  medicines  he  prefcribcs  >  accurately  re- 
marked. If,  notwithftanding  all  the  care  he 
nfes,  the  patient  dies,  aad  doubts  ftill  dwell 
on  his  mind  refpedling  the  nature  and  caufe 
©f  the  complaint,  he  ought,  as  a  public  regi- 
mental concern,  if  he  underftands  anatomy, 
to  requeft  leave  to  infpe£t  the  body :  if  he 
emits  it  he  is  certainly  culpable* 

We  fhall  fuppofe  him  engaged  in  it:  and 
liere  he  fhould  carefully  take  notice  of  every 
appearance  deviating  from  the  healthy  ftate. 
Tkefe  are  to  be  compared  with  the  fymptomS' 
already  remarked,  and  from  this  he  will  be 
able  to  judge  how  far  the  fymptoms  are  ex- 
plained, or  what  remains  ftill  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  ufe  of  this  is  obvious  ;  fhouid  fome 
future  period  place  a  patient  in  his  fick  lift;  with 
fimilar  fymptoms,  he  will  now  be  better  able 
to  form  a  juft  notion  of  the  difeafe„.  If  he 
has  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine,  this  even  will  prove  afatis- 
fa6;ion  not  only  to  himfelf,  but  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  enquire 
after  the  men's  health,  and  the  medical  attend- 
ance given  them..  It  will  likewife  relieve  the 
furgeon  from  any  future  refledions. — For  ex- 
ample : 
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ample :  a  patient  comes  into  Iiis  hofpltal, 
whofe  chief  fymptoms  are  as  follows : — -an 
irregular  intermitting  pulfe  ;  great  palpitation 
of  the  heart  on  the  flighteft  motion ;  difpncea  ; 
the  apex  of  the  heart  changed  from  its  natural 
fituatipn,  and  turned  confiderabjy  more  to- 
wards, the.^fternum. — -Another' patient  ,comes, 

where  the  beat  x)f  .the  heart  itfelf  is  felt  lower 

■ "  '  ,  .  ..I  .......  ....... 

down  towards  the.  falfe  ribs ;  he  is  alfo  affected 
with  palpitation,  and  great  difEculty  of  breath- 
ing.-—-Both  .  die.^On  dilTedion,  he  finds  in 
the  forpier  cafe,.^  the  pericardium  greatly  ,  en- 
larged,  and  containing  a  conuderable  quantity 
of  ferum ;  and  which,  by  its  long  and  con- 
flant  prefTure  on  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs,  pre- 
vented  the  blood  frqm  flowine  into  it,  and 
the  lobe  itfelf  fro^m  reoelying  its^,due  nou- 
rifhment,  whereby  it  is  almoft  totally  con- 
fumed,  and  the  heart  prelTed  into  its  place  : — - 
in  the  latter,  a  preternatural  .dilatation  of  the 
heart,  itfcjlf  5  and,  joined  to,  this,  an  o/Tification 
,of  its  valves.*  .  On  this,  jdjiieovery,^  he.  flii^ll  be 
perfectly  fatisfied,  his  care  and  medical  know^ 
ledge  were  altogether  unequal  to  the  tafk  of 
j:eftoring  the  healthful  fundions  of  thefe 

N3  J)rg^ns, 

♦  Thefe  are' two  real  cafes;  but  neither  of  theffi  happened 
^nJhe  army. 
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organs,  and  faving  his  patient's  life.  Hence 
no  future  refledions  can  be  thrown  out,  with 
the  leaft  fhadow  of  juftice,  againft  him  in  the 
medical  treatment  of  thefe  cafes  ;  for,  ocular 
demonftration  proved  them  to  be  incurable. 

Anbther  example  :— -^he  is  again  called  to  a 
patient.  After  proper  enquiry,  and  mature 
deliberation,  he  is  furnifhed  with  the  follow- 
ing hiftory,  and  is  able  to  recount  the  fymp- 
torns  here  mentioned.^ — Firft,  the  patient  has 
been  long  valetudinary — dates  the  caufe  to  a 
fevere  fever,  almoft  fo  far  back  as  twenty 
years — which  changed  the  conftitution  from 
robuft  to  w6ak^ — the  countenance  from  a  florid 
tor-a  pale  and  cahedtic  appearance  : — Became 
thin— delicate — and  fubjed:  to  hyfteria  (the 
patient  was  a  female)  and  this  weaknefs 
and  delicacy  perhaps  heightened  by  her  be- 
cb^ning  the  mother  of  feveral  children. — 
Corriplaints  continued  flowly  advancing,  till  the 
latter  end  of  1782.— Medical  advice  was  then 
had  recourle  to. — ^iThe  fymptomsthat  then^^xt- 
iented  themfelves  were  thefe : — an  anxiety, 
and  an  uneafy  fenfation  on  infpiration. — Senfe 
of  a  ftridure  about  the  breaft ;  it  gave  the  idea 
of  a  contradion  of  the  parts. — Was  attended 
with  much  pain ;  nay,  fo  violent,  on  taking 

the 
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tlieexercife  even  of  gentle  walking,  as  to  oblige 
her  to  flop  fliort,  to  recover  her  departing  breath, 
and  keep   herfeif  from  fainting.— On  thefe 
occafions,  pulfe  low,  yet  never  intermitted — . 
Great  depreffion  of  fpirits.    Every  night  now, 
on  going  to  bed,  thefe  painful  fpafms  recurred 
with  violence — would  continue  from  one  to 
two  hours,  or  longer — then  yielded  for  fome 
time — but  a  night  feldom  pafled  without 
one  or  two  of  thefe  painful  paroxyfms. — They 
were  at  the  fame  time  accompanied  with  a 
fenfe  of  wearinefs,  and  pains  in  the  limbs. — 
ObfervCj  however,— thefe  painful  paroxyfms 
of  difficult  refpiration  gave  her  fometimes  a 
refpite  for  ^  month  at  a  time.— In  t]iefe  inter- 
vals hyfteric  affections  often  appeared. — It 
muft  npt  b.e  omitted,  that,  during  the  fits, 
there  w^is  great  palpitation  of  the  heart. — 
The  intervals  of  eafe  ■vy^hich  we  have  faid  were 
fometimes  a  mgnth,  became  gradually  Ihor- 
ter;  and,  as  might  be  expeded,  fhe  grew  ftill 
more    debilitated.— Was    now   very  eafily 
thrown  into  perfpiration.— The  admiffion  of 
the  gentleft  flream  of  cold  air  gave  great  un- 
eafinefs — fo  much,  that  on  going  into  the 
open  air,  fhe  was  obliged  to  guard  againft  it 

N  4  with 
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With  the  ftn£left  care,  by  warm  flannel  put 
tound  the  breaft,  and  up  to  the  neck. — Appe- 
tite'now  failed. — Complaints  ftill  encreafed — 
recurred  with  aggravated — with  reiterated 
feverity — till  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of 
1786,  fhe  was  releafed  by  death  from  her 
mifery. — On  infpe£ting  the  contents  of  the 
thorax,  fi'om  whence  the  chief  of  thefe  pain- 
ful fymptoms  feemed  to  originate,  not  only  in 
the  pericardium,  but  in  both  cavities  of  the 
breaft,  a  confiderable  effufion  of  ferum  was 
found,— Here  was  an  explanation  of  part  of 
the  fymptoms.— The  infpedion  was  further 
profecuted, — The  heait  itfelf  was  carefully 
examined — and,  lo  !  the  valves  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  right  ventricle  were  found 
ftrongly  ofTijBed,  and  fo  united,  that  the 
paffage  for  the  blood  to  flow  into  the  vefl^el 
was  nearly  fhut  up  ;  the  aperture  left  was  lit- 
tle more  than  could  admit  a  filver  probe  of  the 
common  fize  ! — Here  was  enough  to  account 
for  death  ;  and  to  prove,  likewife,  the  difeafe 
incurable. — Obferve— in  this  cafe,  no  inter- 
miflion  of  pulfe  was  difcernable,  till  towards 
the  laft  period  of  the  complaint ;  and  it  was  no 
jgreat  while  before  death,  when  the  fymptom 
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of  painful  fpafm  was  attended  with  con- 
fiderable  intervals.  Let  the  phyfiologift,  how^ 
ever,  explain  it. — The  cafe  is  a  proof  of  the 
utility  of  diffe^lions,  in  as  far  as  it  is  clearly- 
proved,  that  the  event  was  irremedeable — it 
fatisfied  relations  and  friends — it  prevented 
refle(flions  oh  the  attending  practitioners.* 

Such  cafes  of  diffedions  Ihould  be  carefully 
tranfcribed  into  a  book  kept  for  thatpurpofe  ; 
and,  joined  to  them,  any  remarks  occurring  on 
the  occafion.  Thefe,  no  doubt,  would  be 
found  extremely  ufeful  afterwards.  Nor  am 
I  fure,  whether  they  might  not  pVove  as  fe'r- 
viceable  to  the  regiment  in  time  to  cOnie,  to 
have  a  copy  of  them  taken  by  the  regimental 
clerk,  for  the  inftrudion  of  fucceedirig  fur-^ 
geons,  as  any  other  regifter  in  their  poireffion. 
Could  they  fave  one  life  only  in  the  fpace  of 
twenty  years,  they  would  compenfate  fiifii- 
ciently  for  the  labour  of  regiftering  j  while 
the  inftrudion  refulting  from  the  cafe  to  the 
furgeon  himfelf  would  be  a  farther  compenfa- 
tion,  and  a  fufficient  motive  for  his  purfuirig 
diiTedions  in  future, 

Another 

♦  This  is  alfo  a  true  cafe,  in  the  author's  praftice,  but  not 
ill  the  army. 


Another  leflbn,  equally  inftrudivG,  will  rfe^ 
iult  from  difledtions,  /.  e.  when  fomc  cafe  prcr 
fents,  itfelf  the  nature  of  which  he  is  acquaint- 
ed with,  but  cannot  fucceed  in  removing  the 
difeafe..  Suppofe  an  ileus  :  this,  lie  knows, 
confifts  in  a  ftridure  of  the  inteftines,  which 
prevents  a  depofition  of  the  faeces.  He  tries 
livery  method  to  remove  it,  which  reafon  or 
experience  fuggefts  ;  oily  and  turpentine  clyf- 
ters  ;  tobacco  fmoke  ;  venefe6lion ;  bliflers 
laid  on  the  abdprnen ;  the  dafhing  of  cold 
water  over  tl\e  lower  extremities,*  with  every 
other  means  in  his  power ;  all  are  in  vain- 
He  reads,  as  he  turns  over  authors  on  the 
fubjeQ:,  in  order  to  collect  their  different  prac- 
tices in  fimilar  cafes,  of  a  propofal  to  force  the 
ftridture  by  weight.  He  has  recourfe  to  it : 
feveral  ounces  of  crude  mercury  are  immcr- 
diately  fwallowed  by  the  patient,  and  rejpeated 
at  a  Ihprt  interval.  It  will  not  fucceed  :  the 
ftridlure  remains  fixed.  A  mortification 
quickly  enfues,  and  death  is  the  confequence. 
The  body  is  opened  to  difcover  the  ftridture  ; 
and,  lo  !  the  boafted  mercury,  inftead  of  de- 
fcending  in  an  uniform  mafs  to  the  feat  of  the 

difeafe, 

*  Vld.  cafe  in  the  Med,  Efi'.  cured  by  this  means. 
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difeafe,  is  foiind  divided  into  millions  of  glor 
bules,  of  great  minutenefs",  by  the  mucus  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  over  which  it  paffed, 
there  remaining^  and  adhering  to  their  coats. 
This  proves  inftrud:ive  to  him  ;  for  though  he 
could  not  remove  the  difeafe,  yet,  when  a  fimi- 
lar  cafe  prefents,  itfelf,  he  can  fay,  with  great 
confidence,  that  this  boafted  and  theoretical 
remedy  is  as  ufelefs  as  it  is  imaginary,  while 
the  diffediion  ftands  on  record  to  corroborate 
his  alfertion.  * 

But  dilTedlions  are  ufeful  in  other  refpefts. 
In  the  manual  operations  of  furgery  it  is  from 
them  we  learn,  what  we  may  do  with  fafety, 
and  how  we  may  avoid  difficulties,  and  efcape 
iiangers.— ^"  It  is  diffediions  alone-  that  qan 
f*  teach  us  where  we  may  cut  the  living  body 

with 

*  Vid.  De  Haen  Rat.  Med.  where  thk  is  propofed  and 
jecommended.  This  is  likewife  a  real  cafe.  When  I  was  a 
ftudent  at  Edinburgh,  this  praftice  was  put  to  the  tell  in  the 
Clinical  ward  of  the  Royal  Iniirmary  by  ProfefTor  Home. 
The  Patient  died ;  and  the  diffedlion,  at  which  I  affifted, 
proved  what  is  now  related:  The  body  was  opened  by  my 
learned  fellow  ftudent,  the  late  Dr.  Cleghom,  jun.  (profeflb;' 
of  anatomy  afterwards  in  the  uniyerfity  of  Dublin)  then  clini- 
cal clerk;  whofe  abilities  will  long  remain  in  the  memory  of 
his  acquaintances,  and  his  death  be  long  regretted  by  all  that 
^new  Jxim,  as  well  as  all  lovers  of  medical  fcience. 
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with  freedom  .rind  difpatch  ;  and  where 
yf^  we  may  yentur^  \^ith  great  eircumfpedlion 
"  and  delicacy  ;  aiid  v^h ere  we  muft  not,  on 
.any  account,  attempt  it.    This  informs  the 
*'  i&m//,  gives  dexterit;y  to  the         and  fami- 
•*':liarizes  the  ^eart  with  a  fort  of  neceffary 
'inhumanity,  the  tife  of  .  cutting  inftruments 
'**  upon  our  fellow-creatures."  * 

There  may  be  many  rcafes  given  as  exam- 
-ples  of  the  utility  of  difTeiftions  :  among 
others,  fudden  and   unexpected  death ;  or 
where  the  patient  complained,  but  his  com- 
plaints fo  vague,  that  the  phyfician  could  dif- 
.  cover  few  or  no  fymptpms  .  by  which  he 
could  guide  his  pra^ice.    I\faw  a  cz^fe  of  this 
-kind,  in  178 1,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
jableft  phyficians  .of  the :  age :  the  patient  was 
-a  boy  about  twelve  years  old.    Leave  was 
,  not  obtained  to  infpedt  the  body  ;  but,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  difledion  would  have 
^  thrown iifcnne  light  on  thefubjedt.  Perhaps 
fome  ;d]feafe  might  have  -  -been  difcovered  in 
-the  brain.     The  boy  complained  of  fome 
head-ach  ;  yet  had  no  feverifh  fymptoms  ;  nor 
.  did  any  thing  appear  to  indicate  hydrocepha^ 
?4«sinternus  (and  yet,  I  . have -fome  reafon  to 
think  water  was  lodgedinthe  head)  except  that 

he 

♦  Hunter's  Introduft,  Left.  p.  $8. 
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he  faid  his  fight  and  hearing  were  both  fome- 
what  occafionally  (not  conftantly)  impaired. 

But  I.  find,  from  a  cafe  I  had  under  my 
care  at  Ipfwich  in  Suffolk,  in  March  1 784,  that 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  maybe  loaded  with 
water^  yet  few  of  thofe  fymptoms  appear 
which  authors  have  laid  down  as  almoft  inva- 
riable in  fuch  cafes  :  nor  yet  the  difeafe  run 
through  thofe  regular  ftages  they  have  related 
as  its  common  courfe.    The  patient  I  mean 
here  was  a  young  man,  twenty-three  years  of 
age.    When  he  came  to  afk  my  advice,  hi& 
chief  complaint  was  a  violent  head-ach,  re- 
turning irregularly ;  would  fometimes  conti- 
nue for  hours ;  at  other  times,  ceafe  in  a  few 
minutes  ;  he  had  a  tingling  noife  in  his  ears  .; 
and  I  found  he  had  convulfive  fits  fome- 
times :    thefe,    lilcewife,    his    mafter  faid, 
attacked   him    irregularly — fometimes  two 
or   three   times    a   day  ;    fometimes  not 
for  fo  many  weeks.     He   had    been  af- 
fected in  this  manner  feveral  years.    He  was 
of  a  very  florid  complexion  ;  his  fkin  thin  and 
fmooth  ;  his  hair  fair  ;  and  he  was  alfo  of  a 
foft  lax  temperament,  evidently  fanguineous. 
I  was  alfo  informed,  his  father  had  died  of  a 
complaint  fomcwhat  fimilar,  as  it  was  defcribed 
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ihe.    I  muft  not  omit,  that  on  taking  nou- 
rifhmcnt  of  any  kind,  he  informed  me,  his' 
Iiead-ach  increafed,  afidifthe  food  was  hot, 
ftill  more ;  becamd  violent ;  and  he  was  now 
moft  apt  to  be  feized  With  a  fit.   I  obferved; 
alfb,  that  he  leaned  his  head  to  one  fide,  and' 
feemed  to  have  a  rigidity  of  th^  neck.  His 
liiafter  confirmed  this  to        aftervv^ards,  and 
added,  that  he  wOuId  hold  it  a  few  minutes  on 
one  fide,  then  turn  it  on  the  other,  as  if  to' 
reft  it.    From  the  account  1  had  received  of 
the  father's  death,  I  looked  orr  the  complainf^^ 
is  hereditary,  and  owing  f  6  a  fnal-conforma- 
flon  of  the  parts,  perhaps  the  bones  ;  but,  as' 
his  countenance  appeared  fo  florid,  and  his" 
whole  habit  full  of  blood,  I  directed  the  fur- 
geon  to  open  the  temporal  artery,  and  take 
away  ten  ounces  of  blood  ;  .then  to  fhave  the 
head,  and  apply  a  blifter.    As  he  was  of  a 
coftive  habit,  and,  he  faid,  always  worfewheri 
he  went  two  or  three  days  without  a  ftool, 
which  was  often  the  cafe,  I  ordered  him  fome 
laxative  pills.    It  is  to  be  obferv^ed,  he  had  no 
fever,  nor  ever  had  been  affeded  with  one 
fince  the  head-ach  began.    The  furgeon  en- 
deavoured to  open  the  artery  as  directed,  but 
could  not  fucceed  ;  he  then  opened  a  vein  in 
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the  arm,  with  confiderable  difficulty,  on  ac-* 
count  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  vefTela,  and 
depth  they  were  funk he  took,  howeyer,  the 
quantity  mentioned,  and  got  his  h-ead  fhaved  ; 
but,  an  uncle,  to  whofe  houfe  he  now  re- 
paired (for  he  was  obliged  to  leave  h^s  fer- 
vice)  would  not  permit  the  blifter  to  be  ap- 
plied :  a  week,  or  more,  intervened,  and  then 
it  was  laid  on  his  back.  It  is  remarkable  of 
the  blood,  that  it  concreted  fpeedily  into  a 
firm,  folid  mafs,  with  the  feparation  of  little 
or  no  ferum,  and  with  a  thick,  tough  pellicle 
of  coagulate  lymph  on  the  furface.  This 
feemed  to  indicate  more  evacuations.  JFIis 
pills  were  given,  and  they  had  the  efFe(jt.  He 
continued  better  for  fome  time;  but,  as  the 
uncle  refufed  to  comply  with  my  advice,  of 
applying  the  blifter,  I  did  not  afterwards  pre- 
fcribe  for  him.  Mr.  Stebbin,  of  Ipfwich,  the 
furgeon  that  attended,  vifited  him,  however, 
once  or  tv/ice  afterwards.  He  grew  better ;  had 
no  fits,  and  but  little  head-ach  for  a  fortnight ; 
onv/hich,  concluding  himfelf  well,  he  returned 
to  Ipfwich  to  refume  his  fervitude.  He  called 
on  me  the  fame  day,  and  thanked  me  for  my 
care.  There  was  no  reafon,  from  the  trifle 
that  had  been  done,  to  fuppofe  him  cured.  On 
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in  his  face,  I  perceived  his  eyes  flare,  and 
the  pupils  dilated  rather  more  than  in  health; 
yet  he  did  not  complain  of  any  defed  in  his 
vifion.  He  had  the  fame  ftifF  appearance  in 
his  neck.  He  left  me,  and,  in  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards  had  a  fit,  which  made  him 
again  return  to  the  country  that  evening.  In 
three  days  after,  he  ^vas  dead. 

T^^  morning  he  died,  he  rofe  out  of  bed 
without  help,  which  he  had  not  done  for  a 
day  or  two,  fat  down  in  an  armed  chair, 
talked  a  little,  as  ufual,  with  one  of  the 
family,  and  faid  he  was  better  ;  then  ftiut  his 
eyes,  as  if  falling  into  fleep,  leaning  his  head 
againft  the  back  of  the  chair.  He  continued 
fo  for  half  an  hour,  and  they  concluded  he 
was  afleep,  and  would  not  difturb  him ;  but, 
on  going  near,  they  found  him  dead. — Leave 
was  given  to  open  the  head.  1  begged  the 
furgeon  to  infpe£t  it,  but,  being  at  that  time 
confined  to  bed  with  a  complaint  in  my  leg, 
I  could  not  attend  him.  On  returning,  he  gave 
me  the  following  relation  : — that  in  place  of 
veffels  being  burfl,  and  an  extravafatioil  of  blood 
on  the  brain,  as  we  both  fufpeded,  he  found 
the  flate  of  things  very  different.  The  cranium 
was  extremely  thin,  more  fo  than  he  had 
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itm  it  Ih  any  fubjedt;  and  foft  in  all  iU\ 
parts  ;  fo  that  the  faw  ran  through  it  with  the 
greateft  eafe  ;  and  it  feparated  from  the  braia 
without  any  difficulty  whatever.  While  he 
was  cutting  the  occipital  bone,  pretty  lo-yy" 
down  towards  the  neck,  the  faw  going 
through,  and  penetrating  the  dura  mater, 
above  the  cerebellum,  but  nothing  more,  a 
ftream  of  water  ilTued  out.  Befides  what  was., 
thus  loftj  he  faved  about  fix  ounces.  The 
young's  man's  mafter^  who  went  with  the 
furgeon,  and  another  maU)  being  prefent, 
both  declared  there  was  in  the  whole  full  ten 
eunceS.  The  whole  fubftance  of  the  brairi^ 
was  foft  and  flabby,  rather  whiter  than  ufual^ 
and  no  marks  whatever,  or  red  points,  to  be 
feen  in  the  infide  of  the  fkull,  which  com-, 
monly  happens  in  difre<flions,  from  the  rup- 
ture of  the  veifels  communicating  from  th© 
external  with  the  internal  parts  of  the  head,. 
He  examined  the  reft  of  the  brain,  but  found 
no  fchirrofity  either  in  the  pituitory  gland  or 
other  parts.  From  the  fight  being  fcarcely  at 
all  injured^  it  would  feem  that  the  water  had 
been  more  in  the  third  and  fourth,  than  in 
the  lateral  ventricles ;  for,  had  thefe  been  full, 
the  thalamus  nervorum  opticorum  muft  have 
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been  comprefTed,  and  vifion  impeded.  Thofc? 
who  contend,  that  no  communication  is  to  be 
found  between  the  third  and  fourth  ventricle, 
will  fay,  thc'  water  was  all  contained  in  the 
fourth  ;  and  would  life  this  as  a  cafe  in  point 
tO'  prove-  it.  But  it  would  be  too  rafh  to  con- 
clude this  hei*e,  from  the  fpongy  jftate  of  the 
brain,  which  did  not  allow  of  an  accurate 
examinatian  of  the  other  ventricles;  and 
from  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  falling 
down  to  this,-  as  the  moft  depending  part,  and 
pushing,  its  way  there  with  more  eafe  from  the 
difeafed  ftate  of  the  cerebellum:, 
■  It  has  been  objected  to-  me,  in  fpeaking  ir? 
favour  of  regimental  difledtions,  that  it  would 
deter  men  from  entering  into  the  fervice  ;  fof 
as  it-  would  be  rumoured  abroad,  that  mert 
were  always  opened  when  they  died  in  the 
army, '  as  the  vulgar  in  general  exprefs  an 
abhorrence  of  the  pradtiee,  it  muft  follow, 
that  none  would  chufe  to  enlift  into  a  regi- 
ment where  this  was  cuftomary.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  ill-grounded  objeftion  ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  can  carry  any  weight  with  it. 
Is  it  not  meritorious  to  endeavour  to  fearch 
ont  the  caufes  of  difeafes  ?  and  muft  not  this 
hold  as  well  in  the  army  as  out  of  it  ?'  No 
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regimenl',  I  *ani  Confident,  will  Ixeut  a  W6rfe 
report  on  this  account.  Many  examples  miglit 
be  quoted,  where  they  have  been  p'rofecuted 
by  the  furgeon  on  evefy  pfdper  opportu^ 
nity,  and  no  danger  of  this  kind  followed. 
hut,  I  can  pronounce  the  oli>jedion  ground-s 
!efs  from  ihy  o^fi  experience*    I  have  beert 
prefent  at  a  diffedion  made  in  a  regiment 
which,  fo  far  from  being  done  in  a  clandefline 
ftiannef-,  through  any  appfehenfion  of  thrs  na-^ 
t'ute,  it  #as  done  Openly,  and  in  tti6  prefencd 
t)f  fevei'al  foldiefs,  who  were  called  as  attend- 
ants and  affif^ants  ;  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  whole  hofpital  befides  ;  and,  before  it  was 
finifliedj   might  be  known  to-  upwards  o£ 
fourteen  hundred  foldiers  then  in  the  town«» 
Nay,  I  have  been  informed,  that,  in  fome 
regiments,  to  the  honour  of  the  commanding 
officer  and  corps,  when  a  private  dies,  the 
furgeon  receives  orders  to  infpedt  the  body* 
Incapacity  or  idlenefs  may  invent  apologies 
for  negleding  anatomical  refeafcheS  ;  blit,  we 
would  beg  leave  to  fuggefl:  fome  hefitati'on  in 
fixing  fuch  a  ftigma,  as  I  would  call  if,  on 
the  army  in  general.    The  works  of*  feVefal 
eminent  men  wfio  haVe  prac^tifed  in  the  afmy. 
Bind  improved  their  profeffion  there,  remain 
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lading  proofs  of  the  futility  of  fuch  objec- 
tions. 

Belides,  this  is  not  an  age  for  fuch  igno- 
rance and  .  fuperftition.  "We  find  few  now, 
of  any  rank,  that  are  not  fully  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  opening  bodies  for  the  benefit 
of  furvivors  ;  particularly  when  the  difeafe 
has  been  fuch  as  could  not  be  afcertained ;  or 
when  it  is  to  prove  by  demonftration,  for  the 
fatisfadlion  of  friends,  difeafes  that  lie  beyond 
the  power  of  aid.  Were  we  to  muliply  autho- 
rities to  fupport  us  in  our  opinion  of  the  great 
importance  of  difledlions,  many  might  be 
quoted.     "  The  opening  of  morbid  bodies 

after  death,"  fays  Sir  George  Baker,  "  if 
*'  it  not  always  alTift  a  phyfician,"  (the  regi- 
inental  furgeon  fhould  have  the  knowledge 
of  one)  *'  in  his  future  practice,  has  its  fm- 

gular  ufe,   in  as  much   as  it  frequently 

exhibits  the  genuine  effeds  of  a  fatal 
«  difeafe 

1  have  attended  patients  (not  foldiers)  par- 
ticularly young  fubjedts,  under  hydrocephalus 
internus  ;  and,  when  they  died,  the  parents 
have  injijled  on  my  opening  them ;  and,  in 
one  cafe,  the  father  flood  by  me  all  the  time. 

I  will 
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I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  whenever  I  wlfli 
to  open  a  body,  either  in  the  army  or  out  of 
it,  I  fhall  be  able  to  aceomplifh  my  defigns  ; 
at  leaft,  this  far  I  may  affirm,  that  I  never  yet 
met  infuperable  diffi<:ulties  here ;  neither  have 
we  any'  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  others  will 
be  lefs  fuccefsful,  if  they  make  the  attempt. 

*'  The  hiftory  of  anatomy,"  fays  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, "  fhould  ftimulatc  lis  all  to  cultivate  it 

with  diligence,  when  we  fee  that  anatomifts, 
*'  in  all  ages,  have  made  ufeful  difcoveries  ; 
"  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  have  enjoyed 
"  the  advantages  of  reputation  in  their  pro- 

feffion ;  and  when  we  fee,  that  the  fubjeft 
"  is  ftill  fo  far  from  being  exhaufted,  that  it 
"  is  to  this  day,  and  muft  be  to  the  end  of 

time,  new,  entertaining,  ufeful^  and  inex« 
«  hauftible  *  " 

When  friends  and  relations  obferve,  that 
the  requeft  is  not  made  from  wanton  and  idle 
curio fity,  but  for  the  fake  of  information  ; 
when,  befides,  they  obferve  all  delicacy  ufed, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  fuch  operations  can  ad- 
mit, the  reludance  they  at  firft  might  fliew 
to  the  propofal,  now  ceafes.    Ufe  will  eveh 
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recoiicile  people  more  to  it;  and,  from  Us 
frequency,  it  will  become  familiar. 

"  Were  I  to  guefs,"  fays  the  author  above 
.quoted,  *'  .at  the  mpft  probable  future  im- 
*'  provements  in  phyfic,  I.  fhould  fay,  that 
*'  they  would  arife  from  a  more  general  and 
*'  more  accurate  examination  of  difeafes  after 
"  death.  And  were  I  to  place  a  rpan  of  pro- 
*'  per  talents,  in  the  rnoft  dired:  road  for  bq- 

coming  truly  great  in  his  profefTion,  I  would 
*'  chufe  a  good  praflical  anato^lift,  and  put 

him  into  a  large  hofpital  to  attend  the  Jicky 
^'  and  diJj'eB  the  dead'' 

It  will  be  farther  objedted,  and  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  afked,  how  can  young  men  pro- 
fecute  them  with  fuccefs,  who,  according  to 
ou?:  own  fuppofition,  never  had  proper  op- 
portunities of  inftrudion  ?  True  j  they  can^ 
not  at  firft  ;  bu):,  if  inftrudion  be  their  wifli, 
by  the  help  of  books  on  the  fubjeft,  and  the 
i^fpedion  of  bodies,  they  may,  in  a  great 
Oie^fure,  overcome  thefe  obftacles.  Diligence 
and  perfeverai:>p.e  haye  often  fupplied  the  want 
of  better  opportunities  of  information.  I  knew 
a  gentleman  (now  dead)  who,  by  fuch  ap- 
plication in  opening  bodies,  firft  infpedl-. 
jng  dogs  J  iheep,  &c.  arrived  to  a  tolerable 
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proficiency  In  anatomical  knowledge,  -  before 
he  ever  entered  tlie  walls  of  an  univerfity,  or 
ever  faw  a  difledlion  but  what  be  had  made 
himfelf ;  and^  at  this  time,  I  am  confident, 
he  knew  more  of  the  human  body,  could 
defcribe  more  of  its  parts,  and  their  fituation, 
than  many  who  had  fpent  feverai  years  there 
profelTedly  at  the  ftudy. 

"  If  we  look  among  the  phyficians  of  the 

beft  chara(£ter,"  fays  the  learned  author 
we  have  fo  often  quoted  on  this  part  of  our 
fubjexfl,  "  and  obferve  thofe  v^^ho  have  the  art 

itfelf,  rather  than  the  craft  of  the  profeffion 
*'  at  heart,  we  fhall  find  them  conftantly 
*'  taking  pains  to  procure  leave  to  examine  the 

bodies  of  their  patients  after  death.  Defir- 
"  ous  that  it  may  be  done  by  experienced 
"  anatomifts  (a  circumftance  often  of  the 
"  higheft  importance)  and  unhappy  when 
"  they  cannot  procure  this  opportunity  of  im- 
"  proving  themfelves  and  their  art 

On  the  whole,  no  doubt  can  remain  but 
the  regimental  furgeon,  who  wifhes  to  im- 
prove himfelf  in  this  branch,  will  find  oppor- 
tunities enough  in  the  army :  and  Ihould  it 
not  be  euflomary  in  the  regiment  before,  he 
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Vlll  not,  I  think,  find  it  impradicable,  hy 
proper  reprefentation,  to  prevail  on  his  com- 
manding officer  to  allow  it ;    and  what  he 
wifhes  to  have  done,  it  is  well  known,  muft 
not  in  the  regiment  be  refufed.    Some  mur- 
murs may  at  firft  be  heard,  but  it  will  depend 
on  the  furgeon's  own  condudt  and  behaviour 
to  quell  them.    They  will  ceafe  by  degrees, 
as  the  novelty  of  the  cuftom  abates,  and  the 
fooner,  if  he  be  careful  to  point  out  the  ufe 
and  real  intention  of  his  refearches. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  finifh  this  fubjedl 
with  the  fentiments  of  the  celebrated  anato-. 
inift  *  above  alluded  to,  in  anfwer  to  another 
opinion  that  has  been  given  againft  the  pro- 
fecution  of  diffedtions  :  the  opinion,  that  it  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  ;  and  even  unneceflary, 
to  drudge  any  length  in  it. — "  When  we 

hear,"  fays  he,  "  of  any  men  of  the  pro-» 

feflion  talking  of  all  the  knowledge  of  ana- 
^'  tomy  that  is  necefTary  for  a  phyfician,  an(| 
^*  of  as  much  as  a  furgeon  needs  to  know,  we 

cannot  but  lament  the  fmgular  hard  fortune 
^*  of  his  patients ;  firft,  in  being  fick  or  dif- 
"  eafed,  and  then  in  falling  under  the  care  of 
<^  fo  ignorant  a  counfellor.-j-\Vho  is  the  mar\ 
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of  pradice  and  Integrity  tliat  can  lay  liis 
"  hand  upon  his  hearty  and  fay,  that  he  has 
not,  in  fome  cafe  or  other,  had  occafion  for 
all  his  anatomical  knowledge ;  and  who  his 
not  wifhed,  at  times,  that  he  had  been 
polfcfTed  of  more  ? — Who,  then,  are  the 
"  men  in  the  profeffion  that  would  perfuade 
"  ftudents,  that  a  little  of  anatomy  is  enough 
"  for  a  phyfician,  and  a  little  more  too  much 
"  for  a  furgeon  ?  God  help  them !  they  have 
it  not  themfelves,  and  are  afraid  that  others 
fhould  get  it.    -The  more  clear  and  perfe<9: 
our  knowledge  of  every  part  of  the  body  is, 
*'  both  in  its  found  and  morbid  Hate,  the  bet- 
*'  ter  we  fhall  underftand  the  nature,  and 
'*  ftrength,  and  fendency  of  its  difeafes.  Thence 
we  fhall  more  readily  and  certainly  learn  to 
difcover  a  difeafe  in  its  beginning  ;  to  ob- 
ftruft  its  progrefs  ;  to  put  it  under  difficul- 
ties ;  to  prevent  its  gaining  ftrength  by  the 
acquifition  of  auxiliaries  ;  to  cut  off  its  fup- 
plies ;  and,  finally,  to  drive  it  out,'* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  NECEfiSlTY  OF  GOOD  J  N5  T  RU*J£  N  TS- — OF  PIXABJ^E 
AIR^ — AND  Op  ELECTRICITY  IN  REQIMENTAL  PRAC- 
TICE. 

Instruments  proper  for  operations 
{hpuld  always  be  in  readinefs.  No  regimental 
furgeon  ought  to  be  without  them ;  for  al- 
though operations  feldom  occur  in  a  regi- 
ment, except  or;  actual  fervice,  and  after  a 
battle,  yet  cafualties  may,  and  do  fometimes 
happen.  On  fuch  occafions,  therefore,  to  be 
unprovided  is  unpardonable. 

Compleat  pocket  cafes,  and  fets  of  ampu- 
tating inflruments  of  the  moft  approved  form, 
with  needles,  thread,  and  fponge,  fhould  be 
procured.  As  a  furgeon  in  the  operative  part 
of  his  profeflion  improves  greatly  by  pradice, 
fmce  dexterity  of  hand  is  as  neceffary  as 
judgement,  he  ought  frequently  to  operate. 
This  will  be  a  farther  reafon  for  his  profecut- 
ing  diffedions  on  every  convenient  opportu- 
nity. 

We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  fuch  op- 
portunities will  often  prefent  themfelves  in  his 
line  of  life,  where,  undifturbed,  he  may  improve 

himfelf 
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hlmfelf  la  operations^  and  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  ftriidlure  of  th^  human  body.  He  that 
labours  moft  in  this  branch,  only  knows  how 
much  ftill  remains  to  be  attained*  What  then 
fliall  we  fay  of  the  furgeon,  who  never  labours 
at  all  ?  Perhaps  the  moft  experienced  in  opera- 
tive furgery  never  performs  au  operation, 
that,  when  it  is  over,  he  does  not  difcover 
fomething  omitted ;  and  who  has  not  reafon 
to  fay  to  himfejf,  "  If  this  was  to  do  again,  I 
"  would  perform  it  differently,  5y  ■which,  as 

I  npw  perceive,  I  ihould  ayoid  not  only  in- 
*'  conveniences  to  the  patient,  but  to  myfelf.'* 
I  have  heard  experienced  furgeons  make  fnui- 
lar  declarations* 

Cool,  fteady,  deliberate  intrepidity,  where 
neither  the  heart  {hall  fail,  nor  the  hand 
fhake,  js  of  all  other  things  the  moft  requifite 
in  this  art.  But  this  can  only  be  acquired  by 
frequent  repetitions  of  operating.  It  is  this 
that  gives  confidence  frojn  oyr.  knowledge, 
fteadinefs  from  ufe,  and  prevents  raflinefs, 
which  is  the  effect  of  ignorance.  Although 
the  operation  on  the  dead  and  living  fiibjedt 
be  different,  yet  k  is  on  the  dead  we  can  beft 
initiate  ourfelves  in  the  pradice.  Here  we 
fu'ft  acquire  a  dexterity  and  readinefs  of  hand  5 
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our  knife  becomes  eafy  and  familiar  to  us, 
and  aukwardnefs  is  overcome  by  frequent 
repetition.  When  we  come  to  execute  the 
fame  on  the  living  fubjedt,  it  is  true  there  are 
cafualties  and  difficulties  we  muft  exped,  and 
be  prepared  for ;  fuch  as  large  hemorrhages, 
and  other  things,  which  in  the  dead  fubjeft 
do  not  difturb  us.  If  we  are  altogether  novices 
in  our  bufmefs,  thefe  may  confiderably  dif- 
concert  us  ;  and  perhaps  create  fuch  an  alarm 
as  to  prevent  our  finifhing  the  operation,  from 
the  trepidation  we  are  thrown  into.  Nor  is 
this  a  new  cafe  :  furgeons  have  been  known 
to  begin  operations,  and  for  want  of  fufficient 
courage,  which  a  greater  frequency  of  operat- 
ing would  have  given,  have  yielded  the  knife 
to  another ;  yet  who  were  not  perhaps  lefs 
informed  in  what  was  requifite  to  be  done, 
than  the  perfoh  who  finifhed  them.  Even 
after  we  are  well  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of 
the  knife,  accidents  may  happen  which  Jfhall 
confuf^  us.  If,  for  example,  from  too  great 
an  eagernefs  to  extrad  the  ftone  in  lithotomy, 
the  young  operator  fhould  chance  to  take  hold 
of  it  fo  hard  as  to  break  it  in  pieces,  it  might 
not  only  throw  him  into  confufion,  but  really 
occafion  mifchief  to  the  patient,  by  the  ad- 
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iniflion  of  air  into  the  wound  during  tlie  tim« 
fpent  in  fcooping  out  the  different  fragments, 
and  from  the  encreafed  irritation  given  by  the 
frequent  introduction  of  an  inftrument  for  this 
purpofe.  I  knew  a  cafe  not  many  years  fmce, 
where  a  furgeon  from  this  caufe  was  very 
greatly  difooncerted.  He  was  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  fleps  of  the  opera- 
tion, as  any  of  his  brethren,  prefent,  yet,  in 
the  midfl  of  his  performance,  his  heart  failed, 
his  hand  fhook,  and  he  was  confequently 
compelled  to  relinquifh  the  knife  to  another, 
who,  from  being  more  in  the  habit  of  operat- 
ing, finifhed  it  without  hefitation,  or  the  leaft 
trepidation. 

While  I  mention  the  circumftance  of  too 
forcibly  grafping  the  forceps,  I  beg  leave  to 
inform  the  reader  of  an  improvement,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  of  no  fmall  moment  in  this 
inflrument,  lately  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Stebbing, 
a  furgeon,  in  Ipfwich.  By  this  alteration,  acci- 
dents of  the  above  nature,  mufl,in  a  great  mea-, 
fure,  if  not  altogether,  be  prevented.  Through 
the  means  of  this  improvement,  the  operator 
can  not  only  injlantaneoujly  faflen  the  forceps, 
fo  as  neither  to  flip,  nor  flacken  their  hold, 
while  he  refts  his  arms  \  but  he  may,  ad  libi^ 
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tiiMi  tife  lefs  or  more  preffure  on  the  calctiitigj 
land  fufFer  himfeif  to  let  the  inftrument  go, 
on  ttirning  at  fmall  fcrew* 

He  may  no-w  introdu'ce  his  finger  to 
examine  the  fifiiation  of  the  calculus,  and 
turn  it,  fhould  it  be  grafped  by  the  long 
diameter,  and  thus  render  it  not  only  more 
cafy  of  extraftion,  but  avoid  much  pain,  and 
i^bfeqtient  inffasnmation. 
:  The  improvement  chiefly  confifls  in  a  finall 
piece:  of  foft  metal  Aiding  through  the  ex- 
tremily  of  the  handles,  to  one  of  which  it  is 
foldered  ;  it  is  made  to  Aide  eafily,  as  the 
forceps  are  ftiut  or  opened  ;  and  it  is  rendered 
fixed  in  a  moment,  at  any  point  the  operator 
pleafesj  keeping  the  blades  lefs  or  more 
open,  by  Oniy  turning  gently  the  fiiiall  fcrew> 
the  paint  6f  which  lays  hold  of  the  Aide,  and 
k  becomes  immoveable, 
■  For  want  of  a  contrivance  of  this  fort,  I 
have  more  than  once  feen  great  inconveni- 
ences. The  lithotomift  has  been  obliged  to 
tk  the  handles  of  the  inftrument  together  to 
preferve  his  hold,  till  he  introduced  hi^s  finger 
to  examine,  or  till  he  refted  himfelf.  The 
above  makes  it  both  fafe  and  eafy  ei|fefr  to  do 
thisv  or  to  dilate,  if  neceffary,  the  wound,  or 

otherwiie 
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ethefwife  examine  the  progrefs  of  the  6pem^ 
tion,  and  the  nature  of  the  obftacles  to  the 
fafe  extradion  of  the  calculus,  jQiould  there 
be  any  in   the  way. — But  to  return. — If 
in  an  amputation  the  veffels  fliould  be  found 
difficult  to  be  fecured  from  a  difeafe  in  th^if 
coats,  it  might  in  like  manner  diflurb  a  fur- 
geon  unaccuftomed  to  operate,  and  perhaps 
confufe  him  fo  much,  as  to  prevent  the  pro- 
per degree  of  refledlion  now  ntceKary,  The 
coats  of  arteries  are  alfo  fometimes  fo  indu-' 
rated,  and  even  brittle  through  difeafe,  that 
when  the  limb  is  taken  off,  much  difficulty 
attends  making  the  ligatures  on  them  properly 
fecure.    I  have  been  prefent  at  cafes  where 
one  of  the  moil  experienced  fufgeons^  in  Lon- 
don found  no  fmall  obftacles  in  this  part  of 
the  operation.    After  taking  off  the  limb,  .the 
arteries  were  fo  brittle,  that  no  fooner  Was 
the  ligature  drawn  tight,  but  the  veffel  broke 
through  before  its  fides  could  be  brought  l*o 
clofe  together  as  to  pretent  the  hemorrhage  ; 
and  this  took  place  repeatedly,  even  to  the 
third  or  fourth  time.    We  may  eafily  con-^ 
ceive  into  what  terror  a  young  man,  little 
accuftomed  to  operations,  would  hiive  ^^een 
thrown  in  thefe  cafes,    Arteries  may  be  pu- 
trid, 
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trid,  and  the  ligature  from  thence  gIVe  w^y^ 
and  caufe  much  confufion.  We  have  a  cafe  of 
this  fort  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Med.  Com- 
ment, wherein  this  happened  after  an  opera- 
tion on  the  femoral  artery,  performed  by 
Mn  Leflie,  of  Cork.  About  an  hour  after 
the  artery  was  taken  up^  the  ligature 
cut  through,  and  produced  fome  inconve- 
niency* 

A  furgeon  knows  the  value  of  good  inftru- 
jnents,  and  will  therefore  take  care  to  be  pro- 
vided with  the  beft,  if  he  wifhes  for  fuccefs  in 
operating.  Both  himfelf  and  the  patient  wili 
reap  the  advantage  of  them.  This  is  not  the 
cafe,however,  with  all  regimental  pradtitioners* 
It  has  been  found  necelTary  to  ^pur  feveral  on  to 
their  duty  in  this  refpedl.  In  cafes  where 
negligence  is  obferved  in  keeping  good  inftru- 
ments,  it  becomes  the  commanding  officer's 
bufmefs  to  oblige  them  to  be  well  provided. 
And  I  am  well  informed  of  a  commanding 
officer,  who,  confcious  of  the  furgeon's  negledt 
here,  and  which  is  too  frequent  in  the  army, 
has  himfelf  fent  an  order  to  an  inftrument 
maker,  and  flopped  the  price  out  of  his  fub- 
fiftence. 

Inftanc^a 
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Inftances  have  occurred,  where  a  furgediij 
even  in  England,  (though  almoft  every  town 
where  he  quarters  would  afford  them)  has 
not  been  provided  with  any  beyond  a  lancet, 
or  two ;  and  thefe  alfo  of  a  bad  quality  *. 
With  regard  to  lancets,  nothing  is  fo  danger- 
ous as  ufing  bad  ones.  The  force  they  re- 
quire in  piercing  the  integuments,  pufhes 
them  gen-erally  too  far  into  the  vein,  by 
which  the  phlebotomift  is  in  danger  o£ 
going  through  it  on  the  other  fide  ;  of 
pricking  an  artery  if  it  be  in  the  way ;  or, 
what  is  not  lefs  dangerous,  of  wounding  a 
nerve. 

Dr.  Monro  mentions  to  his  pupils  annually 
fome  cafes  of  this  kind,  one  of  which,  I  think, 
proved  fatal ;  and  the  others  were  attended 
with  no  fraall  danger.  One,  if  I  miftake  not, 
v\ras  a  lady,  who  only  flightly  pricked  her 
finger  with  a  needle,    A  fecond  was  a  gen- 

P  tleman, 

*  This  is  properly  ridiculed  in  a  late  publU:a,tion,  where 
the  foibles  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Britifli  army,  as  well  as  the 
furgeons,  are  expofed.  Among  other  things,  the  furgeon  is 
here  ironically  admoniHied  to  keep  t~jjo  lancets  ;  a  fi^arp  one  for 
officers,  and  a  blunt  one  for  the  privates  :  for,"  adds  the 
author,  "  this  will  be  making  a  proper  diftindion  between 
"  them." — There  is  jufc  foundation .  for  the  farcafm.  Vid> 
A.ivice  to  Britijh  Officers,  publilhed  in  1783, 
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tleman,  who,  fitting  at  table  where  a  drink- 
ing glafs  happened  to  be  broke,  and  by  fweep- 
ing  off  the  pieces  with  his  hand,  a  fmall  bit 
of  the  broken  glafs  pierced  it.  Though  this 
little  fcratch  foon  healed,  it  was  feveral  months 
before  he  was  free  from  the  danger  it  created. 
A  gentleman  in  Middlefex  *  gives  us  three 
inftances  of  it  from  bleeding ;  one  of  which 
had  very  nearly  terminated  in  a  locked  jaw, 
and  in  death.  Befides,  the  cavity  or  internal 
furface  of  the  vein  itfelf  might  enflame,  and 
produce  very  alarming  fymptoms.  If  thefe 
fometimes  happen  in  the  hands  of  fkilful  fur- 
geons,  with  inftruments  of  the  beft  fort,  are 
we  not  to  fuppofe  they  will  happen  more 
frequently  from  bleeding  with  fuch  blunt 
lancets  as  we  hinted  at  above  ? 

I  might  give  myfelf  as  an  example  of  the 
dangerous  effe(Sts  of  partial  wounds  in  nerves. 
— In  the  autumn  of  1782,  while  I  was  em- 
ployed, in  examining  the  ftrudure  and  the 
joints  of  a  horfe's  leg,  partly  for  my  amufe- 
ment,  and  partly  to  demonftrate  the  conftruc- 
tion  to  fome  officers  fond  of  horfes,  and  who 
thought  improvements  might  be   made  in 

flioeing 

*  Mr.  Sherwen,  furgeon,  Enfield.  Vid.  Med.  Comment-, 
vol.  I.  p.  210. 
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fhoeing  them  ;  while  I  was  engaged  with  a 
faw  in  taking  ofF  the  hoof,  to  bring  into 
view  the  different  parts  of  the  coffin  joint, 
and  point  out  the  thinnefs  of  the  horny  part, 
too  much  of  which  fmiths  injudicioufly  fcoop 
away,  I  ran  the  teeth  of  it  obUquely  over  the 
fecond  joint  of  my  thumb  ;  but  fo  flight 
was  the  injur}'-,  that  the  cuticle  was  only 
raifed,  and  torn  a  little  ;  yet  the  pain  and 
inflammation  which  fucceeded  in  the  part 
that  evening,  entirely  deprived  me  of  reft. 
This  continued  unremittedly  for  upwards  of 
a  week,  during  which  I  flept  little.  Every 
thing  that  feemed  to  bid  fair  to  allay  the  in- 
flammation and  irritation,  was  applied.  It 
Ipread  up  to  my  wrifl: ;  the  part  became 
numbed ;  I  loft  both  the  ufe  of  motion  and 
feeling  in  it;  while  the  joint  of  the  phalanx 
above  that  which  was  wounded  became  fo  > 
painful  on  the  flighteft  motion,  that  it  created 
me  great  uneafmefs.  It  continued  ill  for  up- 
wards of  four  months,  and  it  was  much  longer 
before  I  could  grafp  any  fubftance  with  that 
thumb,  fo  fmall  as  a  pin.  All  this  could  not 
proceed  from  a  wound  fo  flight  as  fcarcely  to 
bring  a  drop  of  blood,  had  not  fome  cutane- 
ous nerve  been  partially  wounded, 

P  2  But 
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But  to  return.  If  the  lancet  be  good,  we 
have  much  lefs  danger  to  apprehend.  Almofl 
the  gentleft  force  makes  k  penetratg  the  fkin, 
while  it  flips  with  eafe  into  thervein,  and  with 
little  or  no  pain  to  the  patient,  who  always 
complains  feverely- from  a.  bad  lancet.  "All 
"  the  other  operations  in  furgSry,"  fays  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Bell,  fpeaking  on  the  fubjed: 
of  V.  Section,  "  I  have  frequently  feen  well 
''  performed  ;  but  I  can  with  freedom  fay, 
"  that  I  have  feldoiii,  feen.  blopd  letting  with 
•"-the  lancet  done  very  t..<56rred:ly.  When 
"  properly  performed^  it?  is  really  a  neat  opera- 
"  tion  ;  but  when  not  done  with  much  exaft- 
*'  nefs,  it  is  the.  reverfe."f  The  fame  author 
g6es  on  to  fhow,  that  bleeding  in  other  parts 
of  the  body  may  be  attended  with  lefs  danger, 
particularly  in  wounding  an  arter)^,  than  the 
arfn,  at  the  common  place  near  the  cubit, 
v/here  blood  is  generally  let.  He  mentions 
the  feet,  or  the  arm  lower  down  than  the 
cubit;  or  the  jugular  vein.  A  full  ftream  of 
blood,  he  takes  notice,  may  be  obtained  frorn 
the  feet  near  the  ancles,  as  well  as  from  the 
*u:m.    His  advice  is  worth  attending  to.  It 

c^i;tain}y 

•*  Beil's  Surg.  p.  C4.  vol.  I. 
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certainly  would  render  aneurifms  lefs  fre- 
quent. 

I  hope,  after  what  J  .have  faid  refpeding 
the  conftitutioris  of  foldiers,  no  argument  need 
be  offered  to  obviate  the  common  apology, 
that  "  any  thing  may  do  for  a  foldier."  The 
fuppofition  that  they  can  "bear  furgical  opera- 
tions better  than  others,  from  a  hardnefs  and 
callofity  of  feeling,  is  a  falfe  one  ;  and  to  take 
it  for  granted  without  proof,  and  to^.ad:  ac- 
cordingly, is  improper.  'I. have  on  many  oc- 
.taiipns  feen  an  apparently  ftrong  and  robuft 
man  tremble  at  the  fight  of  a  lancet,  and  faint 
away  in  the  courfe  of  the  operation,  w^ho,  I 
dare  fa^,  '  Vould  have!_:.tindauii{edly  charged 
the  enemy  -kith  fixe J^bayonet,  or  mounted  a 
breach  without  fear.  There  is  fomething  ab- 
horrent in  our  nature  at  the  deliberately  wound- 
ing our  fiefh.  Some  feel,  we  allow,  more 
acutely  and  fenfibly  than  others ;  but  if  I  have 
found  one  who  could  hold  the  cup  to  receive 
the'  blood  without  being  moved,  or  ftarting 
in  the  leafl:  at  the  prick  of  the  lancet,  I  have 
found  fix  of  as  delicate  a  mobility.  And  why 
ihould  it  not  be  fo  ?  What  could  give  rife  t6. 
the  contrary  fuppofition  fo  injurious,  as  it  oc- 
cafionally  proves  to  the  foldier  in  his  m.edical 

P  3  treat- 
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treatment  ?  Have  not  many  of  them  been  as 
tenderly  bred  up,  and  previoufly  accuftomed 
to  as  decent  treatment  as  the  rank  of  mechanics 
and  labourers  allow  ?  In  their  own  houfes, 
we  all  know  mechanics  meet  with  no  fuch 
hard  treatment  in  their  ficknefs  from  the  fa-, 
culty.  Can  a  few  months,  perhaps  a  few  days, 
fo  change  their  natures  ?  We  know  the  contrary. 
This  can  never  take  place,  but  by  length  of  time 
and  habit.  Many  of  the  foldieiy  fuffer  iiioft 
in  their  health  when  they  are  leaft  able  to 
bear  it,  /.  e,  foon  after  their  entrance  into  the 
fervice,  before  they  become  inured  to  the 
mufquet,  or  the  duties  it  requires.  We  do 
not  always  find  the  lowell  orders  of  mankind 
in  the  ranks.  If  we  enquire,  we  fhall  often 
difcover  youths  who  have  been  tenderly  bred 
up  ;  and  men  long  accuftomed  to  better  days. 
The  fon,  perhaps,  of  fome  worthy  clergyman, 
that  the  giddinefs  of  youth  hurried  thought- 
lefs  into  this  way  of  life.  The  once  flourifli- 
ing  farmer ;  or  the  reputable  tradefman.  I 
knew  inftances  of  all  thefe ;  of  many  whom 
misfortunes  drove  into  the  fervice.  Some  in- 
deed entered  into  it  through  folly.  But  wp 
have  fpoken  of  this  already. 

While  I  am  on  the  fubjea  of  V.  Sedion, 
let  me  mention  a  caution,  which  I  think  ne- 

cefTary 
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ceflary  to  lay  before  the  young  regimental  fiir- 
geon.  It  is  this  :  never  to  allow  a  foldier  on 
being  bled,  to  ufe  his  firelock  till  at  leaft  after 
two  days,  that  the  vein  may  have  time  to 
clofe,  and  the  cicatrix  begin  to  form.  As  a 
foldier  is  never  to  be  bled  merely  from  his  own 
defire,  but  when  the  furgeon  is  convinced 
there  is  reafon  fpr  it,  this  delay  can  be  of  no 
detriment  to  the  difcipline  j  for  it  is  better  his 
name  fhould  remain  two  days  in  the  fick  lift 
than  twenty, 

In  the  autumn  of  1 781,  I  bled  two  privates 
for  fome  trifling  complaint,  which  did  not 
require  them  to  be  continued  in  the  hofpital 
lift.  They  were  difmifled  accordingly,  and 
the  ferjeant,  as  ufual,  took  them  put  to  duty. 
The  confequence  was,  that  about  a  week  after 
they  both  returned  to  the  hofpital  with  their 
arms  not  only  enflamed,  as  if  a  nerve  had 
been  pricked,  but  with  a  pretty  large  tumor 
on  each,  fomewhat  refembling  an  aneurifm. 
It  was  hard,  and  did  not,  like  th$  aneurifm, 
yield  or  difappear  on  preffure.  I  mean  the 
encyfted  aneurifm ;  the  diffufed  aneurifm  does 
not  yield,  or  difappear  on  preffure.  I  was, 
however,  fomewhat  alarmed,  left  one  or 
pther  of  thefe  accidents  had  taken  place, 
pf  the  bad  confequences  of  which  I  was 
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well  aware ;  but  on  examinmg  the  vein  that 
had  been  opened,  which  in  both  was  the 
median  bafilic,  near  which  no  artery  Hes  in 
the  moft:  common  ftrudure  of  the  arms,  and 
diftribution  of  the  blood  vefTels,  I  was  fatisfied 
that  my  fears  were  groundlefs ;  nor  did  I 
think  a  nerve  had  been  pricked,  becaufe  the 
inflammation  had  not  fpread  far  up  the  arm, 
nor  was  any  numbnefs  in  it,  or  other  fymp- 
toms  moft  generally  accompanying  that  ac- 
cident. 

I  dilated  the  integuments  above  the  orifice 
in  the  vein ;  applied  the  common  digeftive, 
with  bread  and  milk  poultice,  over  all ;  and 
as  the  inflamation  ftretched  round  the  orifice 
a  little  way,  I  ordered  warm  ftupes,  in 
which  worm-Wood  and  camomile  flowers 
were  boiled,  to  be  applied  twice  a  day,  as 
hot  as  convenient,  an  hour  at  a  time.  Thefe 
were  continued  more  than  a  week.  By  this 
method  they  were  both  cured  ;  but  not  till 
after  the  formation  and  difcharge  of  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  pus,  It  was,  however, 
fix  weeks  before  they  could  do  their  duty. 
My  colleague  happened  that  morning  to 
bleed  another  foldier,  who  in  like  manner 
went  to  drill \  and  the  iiune  accident  hap^^ 
ppned  to  him,    The  regiment  was  young-, 
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and  the  drill  duty  fevere  at  this  feafon,  to 
prepare  for  a  review. 

Had  any  error  happened  either  on  his  or 
my  part,  I  Ihould  have  confidered  it  incum-  \ 
bent  on  me  to  mention  it  here,  as  a  caution 
to  others.    The  accident,  however,  proceeded 
from  the  violent  exertions  of  the  arm  in  ex- 
ercifmg  with  the  mulket.    All  this  woiiH 
have  been  avoided  by  giving  charge  to-  the 
ferjeant  not  to  take  them  to  drill,  or  other 
duty  that  required  the  ufe  of  arms,  til}  the 
orihce  had  clofed  a  little.    Experience  taught 
me  my  miftake,  in  allowing  them  to  go  from 
the  hofpital  that  day  ;  and  it  rs  mentioned 
now,  that  others  may  not  fall  into  the  fame. 
Mr.  Bell's  diredions,  not  to  bleed  in  the  arm 
if  other  parts,  as  already  mentioned,  can  be 
had  recourfe  to,  will  apply  no  where  with 
more  propriety  than  in  the  army.    Had  a 
yein  been  opened  in  the  foot,  or  fomewhere 
about  the  neck,  the  violence  of  exercife,  which 
falls  moft  on  a  foldier's  arms,  would  not  have 
atfe<fled  them  near  fo  much,  and  thefe  trou-  \ 
blefome  tumors  would  have  been  avoided.  And 
it  may  be  added  here,  that  the  lefs  danger  will 
follow  if  the  lancets  be  lharp.    The  auth,or 
labove  quoted  alfures  us,  he  never  ufes  the 
fame  lancet  twice,  without  fending  it  to  his 
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cutler. — ^The  form  of  the  lancet,  the  pofifioa 
of  the  arm,  (if  we  ftill  prefer  the  arm)  after 
the  vein  is  opened,  the  manner  of  applying 
the  ligature,  are  all  material  confiderations, 
though  too  little  attended  to.* 

Among  the  furgeon's  inftruments,  I  muft 
place  an  Inhaler,  to  be  ufed  in  cafes  of  Cy- 
nanche  tonfillaris,  or  inflammation  of  the 
throat.  From  the  nature  of  a  foldier's  life,  it 
is  reafonable  to  expedt  this  will  ofteu  happen, 
I  have  found  it  a  very  common  difeafe.  Mudge 
has  given  us  an  ufeful  machine  for  this  purr 
pofe.  f  But  for  regimental  pradice,  it  is  not 
only  too  expenfive,  but  likewife  too  liable  to 
need  repairs,  which  every  mechanic  is  not 
capable  of  making.  As  a  convenient  fubftitute, 
I  have  ufed  a  tube  made  of  tin,  for  fome 
years,  which  I  find  anfwers  extremely  well ; 
and  it  is  not  only  cheap,  but  ftrong,  and  can 

be 

*  Vid.  Bell's  Surg.  vol.  I, 

■f  The  merit  of  the  invention  of  this  inftrument  has  been 
generally  given  to  this  gentleman,  but  improperly. — The 
ingenious  Mr.  Arden,  Lefturer  in  Experimental  Pliilofophy, 
is  the  inventor.  It  was  with  him  Mudge  firft  faw  it,  and,  as 
Jie  declares,  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  A.  fo  long 
ago,  had  applied  it  with  fuccefs  in  feveral  cafes.  There  is  a 
clergyman  in  this  place,  who  faw  it  with  Mr.  A.  fo  long  ago, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  which  is  many  years  before  Mr.  M.'sE/Tay 
on  the  Catarrh  appeared.  Mr.  M.  is  faid  to  have  im- 
proved it, 


-A- .  TJi  e-  inJta/lwi^  Ti^In'^  

pzvrt  to  he-  a^ilveA^y  to        M^fut  tlu .  . . 

yitll        k&t  Wat^\%Cr  

^Uo^zart>H  to       W7'a^y t  (7- /-o /-(//,</  vint/i,  a  htt^i 
Tow,  to  ]ceepy  the-  M^etctJ  IroJfo  Jcai/hn/^  tltr. 
Patiefzts  Af[ou/^. .  .  .   
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conveniently  carried  in  the  medicine  clieft. 
It  is  in  form  of  a  retort  funnel ;  tlie  mouth  fo 
wide,  as  to  cover  the  mouth  of  a  common 
tea-kettle  ;  is  about  a  yard  long  j  and  the  nar- 
row end  bent  a  little  for  the  conveniency  of 
holding  it  in  the  mouth,  Through  this  the 
patient  inhales  the  fteams  of  warm  water, 
either  alone,  or  impregnated  with  the  efflu- 
via of  herbs,  /.  e,  medicated  as  the  prefcriber 
judges  beft  ;  the  wide  end  being  placed  over 
the  tea-kettle,  filled  with  the  boiling  decoc- 
pon.  Three  or  four  of  thefe  fhould  be  pro- 
vided, as  they  will  coft  little  above  fhilling 
a-piece. 

I  muft  .npt  pmit  here  a,nother  inftrumenj:,  ^§ 
ufeful  as  any  I  haye  yet  mentioned.  This  is 
a  Tourniquet.  It  may  feem  ftrange  I  Ihould 
mention  what  is  fo  common  ;  but  though  it 
be  one  of  the  inftruments  now  in  almoft  every- 
body's hands,  that  pretends  to  furgery,  it  is 
pot  always  found  in  regimental  practice.  I 
have  feen  repeated  inftances  here  where  its  ufe 
was  indifpenfable,  and  where  very  clumfy, 
and  indeed  inadequate  fubftitutes  were  had 
recourfe  to  in  its  ftead.  Abroad,  and  in  the 
field  of  battle,  fubftitutes  of  any  kind  may  be 
pardonable,  as  any  endeavour,  however  rough 
or  infcientific  to  ftop  an  hemorrhage,  may  be 
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better  than  nothing,  and  occafionally  fave  the 
patient's  life  ;  but  in  Britain  or  Ireland,  to  te 
fo  ill  provided  againft  accidents,  will  admit 
lefs  of  an  apology ;  and  fince  they  are  both 
cheap  and  portable,  the  furgeon  who  does 
not  provide  himfelf  with  them  is  blameable.  ' 

A  flick  twilled  in  a  noofe  may  anfwer  tole- 
rably well  in  amputations  in  hofpitals,  and  the 
like,  where  fkilful  affiftants  are  always  em- 
ployed to  make  the  preflure  lefs  or  more,  as 
It  is  necelTary.  I  know  fuch  are  ufed  in  very 
refpedable  hofpitals  in  London  ;  but  ftiil  this 
is  differei^t  from  the  army.  Befides,  there  are 
occafions  when  prelTure  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
applied  for  a  length  of  time — for  many  hours 
together.  Here  a  noofe  is  almoft  inadmi/Ii- 
ble,  for  more  reafons  than  one.  If  a  perfon 
is  fet-  over  it,  to  hold  it,  as  is  fometimes  the 
cafe,  it  becomes  a  tirefome  duty,  and  fome 
negledl  may  happen  detrimental  to  the  pa- 
tient. A  fmgle  twift  more  may  make  it  too 
tight,  and  create  uneafmefs  ;  one  lefs  may 
leave  it  too  loofe,  and  allow  the  hemorrhage 
to  continue.  With  a  tourniquet  this  is  not 
the  cafe  ;  it  may  be  adjufted  to  the  greateft 
nicety  by  the  fcrew  ;  nor  is  there  any  fear  of 
its  giving  way.  In  large  wounds,  where  one 
or  more  arteries  have  been  injured,  and  can- 
not 
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not  be  fccured-  by  the  needle,  it  becQmes  ne* 
ceflary  to  apply  a  preflure.  Here  the  tourni- 
quet is  found  much  more  convenient  than 
thofe  methods  hinted  at  above. 

The  advocates  for  preferring  a  noofe,  will 
fay,  the  fcrew  or  the  garters  may  break  ixi 
the  time  of  being  applied,  and  a  fatal  he- 
morrhage follow  before  the  tourniquet  can  be 
mended.  But  we  have  fliown  that  an  he- 
morrhage is  much  more  likely  to  take  place 
in  the  other.  If  the  buckle  and  garters  of  a 
tourniquet  be  well  made,  which  it  is  the  fur- 
geon's  bufinefs  to  infpedl:,  their  giving  way 
during  application  will  very  feldom  happen. 

While  I  am  mentioning  this  inftrument,  I 
muft  not  omit  to  recommend  one  lately  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Savigny  of  Pall-mall.  It  is 
contrived  on  the  fimpleft  principle  ;  is  light 
and  eafy  to  carry  in  the  pocket  as  well  as  on 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  Its  bulk  and 
weight  is  not  more  than  that  of  a  common 
fnafF-box.  It  is  better  fuited  for  practice  in 
general,  as  well  as  for  the  army  in  particular, 
than  any  other  I  have  yet  feen.  I  fhould  think 
it  highly  proper  that  not  only  every  officer 
fhould  be  provided  with  one,  but  alfo  eveiT 
f^rjeant  in  a  company ;  and  when  they  are  to 
go  on  duty  (I  fpeak  of  adual  fervice)  they 
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fliould  be  as  indifpenfible  a  part  of  their  accou- 
trements as  their  mufquet  arid  bayonet. 

I  need  not  hefitate  a  moment  in  faying,  that 
lives,  and  thofe  valuable  ones,  have  been  loft 
thro'  want  of  a  proper  contrivance  to  ftop  im- 
ttiediately  a  wounded  blood  vefrel."  At  the 
fiegd  of  Valenciennes,  which  will  be  long  me- 
morable for  its  well-foiight  obftinacy  on  both 
fides,  I  fear  this  remark,  in  one  inftance  at 
leaft,  was  verified.    A  noble  youth,  then  an 
officer  in  the   allied  armies  befieging  this 
town,  received  on  duty  a  wound  in  the  thigh 
from  a  piece  of  a  broken  fhell,  which  proved 
mortal.     He   furvived,.   however,  feveral 
hours,  and  his  death  was  occafioned,  as  far  as 
my  inquiries  have  been  abje  to  reach,  not 
from  the  wound,  fimply  confidered,  but  from 
the  effufion  of  blood.    He  lived,  as  I  am  in^ 
formed,  about  eleven  hours  ;  and  the  bleed- 
ing continued,  it  feems,  lefs  or  more,  all  that 
time.  When  he  grew  faint  thro'  lofs  of  blood, 
fpirituous  liquors  in  large  quantities,  it  has 
been  affirmed,  were  given   by  thofe  about 
him,  to  remove  this  fymptom,  which  could 
only  add  to  the  effufion  already  mentioned. 
Medical  men,  no  doubt,  came  to  his  aififtance 
as  foon  as  polfible  3  but  already  a  lofs,  as  the 
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event  lliewed,  had  been  fuftained  too  great 
for  the  powers  of  life  to  overcome.  Every  fur- 
geon  knows  that  wounds  in  the  thigh,  unlefs 
near  the  groin,  will  admit  of  the  amputation, 
of  the  limb,  and  thus  give  a  chance  for  life  to 
be  faved.  It  is  well  known  that  an  amputa- 
tion of  the  thigh  is  a  common  operation.  I 
have  not  heard  that  this  wound  was  fo  high  up 
as  to  take  away  all  hopes  of  a  cure  by  this 
means,  provided  the  blood  could  have  been 
flopped,  and  furgeons  procured  foon  enough 
to  perform  the  operation. 

The  corpTe  of  this  young  officer  was  brought 
from  the  Continent,  to  be  depofited  in  the  fa- 
mily vault  in  Suffolk,  where  his  noble  rela- 
tions relide.  On  its  way,  it  lay  in  flate  at  Ipf^ 
wich  a  night,  and  part  of  a  day,  which  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  death  from  perfons  who  faid 
they  were  on  the  fpot  when  the  bomb  fell. 

The  price  of  the  inftrument  which  I  am 
recommending  can 'be  no  obje<flion  to  its  ufe, 
fince  it  is  fo  moderate  that  four  may  be  pur- 
chafed  for  twenty  fhillings,  a  number  perhaps 
fufficient  for  a  company  ;  and  jthe  mode  of 
application  is  fo  fimplc  and  obvious,  that, 
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when  once  fliewn,  it  muft  be  inftantly  com- 
prehended by  the  meaneft  capacity. 

It  confifts  of  -  a  piece  of  thin  metal,  re- 
fembling  the  rim  of  a  common  fhoe-buckle, 
and  about  the  breadth  of  half  an  inch.  On 
the  convex  fide  is  placed  a  fmall  rack-wheel, 
of  a  circular  form.  In  the  common  centre  of 
this  wheel  and  the  metal  rim  Jftands  a  perpen- 
dicular metal  pin,  of  about  ah  inch  long  ;  on 
the  top  of  this  is  placed  a. little  wooden  han- 
dle, for  the  purpofe  of  turning  it,  in  form,  and 
about  the  fizc  of  the  handle  of  a  common 
cork-fcrew  ;  to  this  'is  fixed  another  fmall 
metal  pin,  reaching  to  the  rack-wheel,  and 
forming  a  check  to  it,  but  moveable,  fo  as  to 
flacken  the  inftrument  by  the  finger  and  thumb 
at  pleafure  ;  while  the  turning  of  the  piece  of 
wood  by  the  hand  gives  it  the  proper  degree 
of  tightnefs.  Over  the  little  wooden  handle 
palTes  a  piece  of  broad  tape,  of  a  yard  in  length, 
running  through  a  flit  at  each  end  of  the  broad 
rim  already  mentioned,  to  one  end  of  which 
is  fixed  a  buckle,  and  a  fmall  cufhion  or  pad, 
to  be  placed  on  the  veiTel  in  the  common  way. 
In  applying  this  inftrument,  the  tape  becomes 
twifted  fomewhat  on  the  fame  principle  of 
the  common  nooie  and  firing  above-men- 
4  tioned  : 


\.  A.  The  broad  metal  rim  refembling  sl 
fhoe-buckle. 

1  The  circular  rack-wheel  placed  on  the 
convex  fide  of  the  rim. 

he  moveable  centre  pin. 

he  crofs  wooden  handle  that  turns  it. 

he  moveable  metal  check  pin  which  runs 
on  the  rack  wheel,  with  one  end  fixed 
by  a  fmall  moveable  fpring  to  the  end 
of  the  crofs  wooden  handle. 

,  F.  The  tape  fillet  to  be  lifted  up  and 
placed  over  the  wooden  handle  D.  when 
.about  to  be  ufed, 

"he  buckle  and  pad  to  be  placed  over  the 
^wounded  artery  in  the  common  way. 
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tioned  ;  but  to  fuch  of  our  readers  as  have 
not  feen  the  inftrument  itfelf,  and  may  not 
fafficiently  comprehend  this  defcription,  I 
fliall  annex  a  Imall  drawing. 

Bed-pans  were  .never  ufed  in  regimental 
practice,  as  far  as  I  know,  till  I  formed  a 
contrivance  of  this  fort.  Obferving  the  great 
inconveniences  the  patients  were  often  put  to 
in  getting  out  of  bed,  when  nature's  calls  re- 
quired ;  that  in  a  ftate  of  great  debility  in  fe- 
vers, the  tofTmg  and  irritation  they  fuffered 
from  being  lifted  was  hurtful,  I  contrived  a 
cheap  bed-pan  of  tin.  In  form  it  referables 
yery  nearly  the  common  pewter  ones.  It  is 
fmaller,  and  the  tin  folded  down  towards  the 
infide,  by  which  it  is  fo  rounded  as  to  pre- 
vent inconvenience  from  the  edges,  while  the 
patient  has  it  applied  under  him*  A  few  of 
thefe  fhould  be  kept ;  three  or  four  are 
enough.  They  fhould  be  procured  at  the 
expence  of  the  regiment,  not  at  the  furgeon's, 
and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  hofpital 
utenfils.  They  will  only  coft  about  is.  6d, 
each,  and  will  be  found  of  very  great  fervlce 
in  acute  difeafes. 

Under  the  head  of  inftruments,  I  muft  place 
bleeding  cups,  with  tape  bandages  to  bind 
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lip  the  arm  before  V.  Section.  Though  cup< 
Hiight  likewife  be  procured  for  a  trifle,  yet  I 
j^ljeyc  they  ^re  feldom  found  in  regimental 
practice.  I  mean  cups  containing  fpecified 
ifneafures,  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  furgeons  out  of 
t^he  army.  Human  blood  is  not  to  be  fported 
with.  "Wfe  fhould  ne-ver  at  one  Yenefed:ion 
take  more  than  is  judged  fufficient  to  anfwer 
t^e  end,  J  aor  are  we  to.  take  Jefs.  But  how 
ca?i  this  juft  medium  be  ftruek,  when  the 
?>lo,od'  ia  either  receix^ed  in  a  krge  vefTcl,  the 
Kieafure  of  which  we  are  unaGqu2^,inted  with, 
^?r,  which  IS  the  fame  ,as  to.  effe^,  unable  to 
s^fcertain  when  the  proper  quantity  has  flowed 
ijito  it ;  or  it  may  be,  the  blood  flows  on  the. 
gPQ.und.T-rrThis  laft  I  believe  feldom  happens  ; 
©i'  wken  it  does,  it  is  in  eraergencies  only. 

A  greater  .mifchief  will  happen  from  taking 
tea  much,  than  too  tittle  blood.  We  can 
eafily-  repeat  o.ur  operation,  if  w-e  find,-  by  the 
itppeurance  of  the  blood,  and  other  fymptoma 
of  the-  patient,  too  little  has  been  drawn  off. 
But-  we  may  never  be  able  to  repair  the  mif- 
£hief  done  by  too  large  a  V.  S. 

When  large  V.  S.  are  inlHtuted  even  with 
propiiety,  they  never  fail  to  induce  d-ebihty. 
The  fy.ft<:m  iji  always  left  in  a  ftate-  of  weak-- 
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nefs  proportioned  to  the  quantity  loft.  In, 
pleurifies,  where  it  becomes  indifpenfably 
neceflary  to  draw  off  large  quantities  to  pre- 
ferve  life,  or  obviate  chronic  difeafes  that 
may  induce  certain,  though  flow  death,  we 
find  the  patient  long  convalefcent,  and  health 
tardily  eftablifhed.  In  other  fevers,  where 
the  energy  of  the  brain  is  more  affedled,  and 
wdiere  the  nervous  fyftem  chiefly  fuffers,  i£ 
incautioufly  had  recourfe  to,  it  renders  thofe 
functions  weaker,  and  more  languid,  whofe 
powers  were  already  too  much  funk.  Com- 
mon obfervation  has  eftabliftied  the  truth  of 
this  remark. 

When  the  ingenious  writer  of  a  pretty 
little  novel  *,  lately  publiflied,  makes  Lin^ 
dorf,  one  of  the  chaTadters  of  the  piece,  give 
a  narrative  to  his  friend,  the  Count  de  Wal- 
ftein,  of  what  had  happened  to  him  from 
their  laft:  feparation,  he  fays,  "  Quelques 
"  heures  apres  mon  arrivee,"  (a  Hanaboure) 
"  je  fus  faifi  d'  une  fievre  ardente,  qui  dura 
"  plufieurs  jours  ;  un  medicia  que  T  hdt^  fit 
"  appeler,  me  fit  ffuigner  fi  abondament,  qu' 
"  une  foibleflie  excefllve  fucceda  a  la  fievre, 
"  et  rctarda  mon  depart." — It  waf&  neceflary 

*  Caroline  de  Litchfield.  Tom.  z.  p.  210. 
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to  detain  this  young  nobleman  here  fome 
time ;  he  is  therefore  thrown  into  an  inflam- 
matory fever.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  where 
he  lay  calls  an  ignorant  pradtitioner  to  his  aid, 
who  bled  him  fo  largely,  and  weakened  him 
thereby  fo  much,  that  it  was  long  before  he 
recovered  its  debilitating  effedls  to  be  able  to 
purfue  his  journey  ;  as  probable  a  means  furely 
for  the  purpofe,  as  any  the  writer  could  have 
tlevifed. 

Perkins,  a  young  man  about  twenty-two, 
of  the  light  company,  was  admitted  on  the 
jfick  lift  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  1781. 
His  complaints  were  chiefly  pains  acrofs  his 
loins,  with  fome,  though  little  pyrexia  ;  the 
pains  were  what  he  complained  moft  of; 
they  were  looked  on  as  rheumatic  ;  the  wea- 
ther had  been  cold,  and  the  drill  duty,  for 
fome  time,  fevere,  efpecially  to  recruits,  and  he 
had  been  but  a  few  months  in  the  regiment. 
He  was  blooded  immediately  ;  a  pound  at 
leaft  was  drawn  off,  and  fome  febrifuge  medi- 
cines adminiftered ;  he  was  put  to  bed  ;  but 
by  next  morning  a  total  paralyfis  from  the 
middle  downwards  had  taken  place. 

Coagulable  lymph  appeared  indeed  fepa- 
rated  on  the  furface  of  the  blood  3  but  it  was 

plain 
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plain  V.  S.  had  been  profecuted  too  far.  The 
deed  was  done  :  it  could  not  now  be  remedied;' 
Eight  ounces  might  have  proved  ferviceable, 
but  double  this — for  he  muft  have  loft  double 
— was  beyond  what  his  habit  could  bear  with 
impunity.  The  blood  flowed  into  a  large  tin 
vefTel,  ufed  for  culinary  purpofes ;  the  exad: 
meafure  unknown,  and  the  quantity  there- 
fore taken  away  by  guefs.  Every  means  was' 
ufed  now  to  reftore  ftrength  to  the  habit,  and 
recover  the  loft  tone  of  the  extremities  :  all- 
in  vain  :  he  grew  daily  worfe.  The  intefti- 
nal  tube,  with  the  urinary  organs,  partook 
foon  of  the  affedion  ;  both  fseces  and  urine 
pafled  involuntarily ;  he  became  emaciated  ;' 
and,  to  add  to  this,  by  conftantly  lying  in 
one  pofture,  except  when  turned  by  the  order- 
lies, both  the  bones  of  the  ilia  and  hip  burft 
at  length  through  the  fkin.  In  fome  time, 
notwithftanding  every  care,  thefe  and  fome 
other  fores  produced,  in  the  neighbouring 
parts  by  the  fame  means,  mortified.  He 
lingered  two  or  three  months  from  the  firft 
in  this  miferable  condition,  when  death  at 
laft  put  an  end  to  his  fufferings. — It  appeared 
to  me,  the  whole  train  of  thefe  evils  were  td 
be  attributed  to  the  too  great  lofs  of  blood  ; 

and 
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and  that  a  more  fparing  ufe  of  the  lancet, 
with  the  exhibition  of  fuch  medicines  as  were 
afterwards  adminiflered,  would  have  foon  re- 
ftored  him  to  his  health  and  his  duty. 

To  obviate  the  inconveniency  that  may 
<\rife  from  fuch  ^effed  work,  it  is  very  eafy 
to  procure  cups  of  tin,  or  pewter.  Thefe 
may  be  as  conveniently  carried  about  with 
the  regiment,  as  the  fkillet  or  kettle  ;  even 
much  eafier,  as  they  are  of  a  lefs  fize.  We 
fhould,  I  think,  have  the  following,  /.  e.  one 
of  eight  ounces ;   one  of  four,  and  one  of 
two.    Thefe  three  will  anfwer  every  purpofe. 
Suppofe  we  intended  to  draw  off  a  pound  of 
blood,  our  eight  and  four  ounce  cups  make 
juft  the  quantity  ;  if  fix  ounces,  our  four  and 
two  amount  to  it  y  if  ten^  our  eight  and  two ; 
if  twenty,    (for  fuch  large  bleedings  may 
fometimes  be  neceffary  in  great  degrees  of 
active /inflammation,   and  in  plethoric  fub- 
jec^fcs),  our  eight,  four  and  two,  are  fourteen. 
The  two  lafl  may  be  emptied  and.  again  filled, 
which  amount  to  the,  quantity  required.  If 
we  wifh  to  let  blood  to  fourteen,  or  fixteen, 
.  we  can  compute  it  in  Uke  maane;"^  and  thu3 
exa<^ly  fulfil  the  intention. 

few 
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A  (tw  yards  of  tap^  are  equally  neeef- 
faiy  to  bind  up-  the  anft  befer^  V.  Sc6lion  ; 
f©r  the  foldiers  .  feMoift  havS  garters  foft 
eneiigh  for  this  purpefe.  They  are  either 
lifting  6f  clolh,  of  other  edarfe  ftring8,-  very 
inconvenient  for  this  end,  ae  not  fufficiently 
coinpreffing  th^  artery.  Their  garters  m^y 
anfwer  well  enough  to  bind  the  orifice  after 
bleeding ;  for  we  ftiould  not  give  our  bahdag^ 
for  this  ufe,  as  it  would  be  twenty  to  one  if 
ever  they  were  returned ;  and  to  buy  on  every 
OGcafion  when  V.  S;  was  to  be  performed, 
wGftid  at  length  become  expenfive.  As  to 
diredtions  in  the  o|]^eration  itfelf,  this  is  not 
my  bufifiefs  to  point  out.  I  refer  him  to 
books  profeffedly  on  the  ftibjed:. 

Among  the  inftruments^  I  muft  mention  a 
contrivance",  Which  will  be  of  great  utility  to 
the  furgeoa  ;  and  though,  ftridly  fpeaking, 
it  does  hot  belong  to  the  head  of  iriftruments, 
yet  this  feei-fts  the  propereft  place  to  infert  it. 
This  is  a  bathing  tub.  The  ufe  of  baths, 
bSt-k  hot  ?lnd  cold,  will  as  often  bd  found 
necelTary  in  regimental,  as  in  other  pradiice. 
A  tiib  ffta^r  b^  n^iade  sit  Very  little  ertpence, 
WM&h  will  anfiver  every  purpofe  of  this  kind  ; 
Vul  >l  fliould  be  at  the  regiment's,  not  the 
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furgeon's  expence.    It  may  be  made  from  a 
couple  of  old  arm  chefts,  and  of  the  fame 
fhape,  about  four  feet  deep,  and  of  fuch  a 
length,  that  the  talleft  man  of  the  regiment 
can  ftretch  himfelf  in  it.    Nor  fhould  it  be 
any  wider  than  juft  to  allow  a  man  to  turn 
eafily.    To  make  it  water  tight,  it  muft  be 
,  caulked.  Made  in  this  manner,  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  will  fuffice.    When  the  hot  bath 
is  wanted,  the  water  may  be  heated  with  little 
inconvenience.    On  marches,  it  will  ferve  to 
pack  fome  of  the  baggage  in,  and  thus  anfwer 
a  double  purpofe.    When  foldiers  are  con- 
venient to  the  fea,  they  fhould  bathe  in  it ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe  ;  then  it  may. 
be  necelTary  for  cold  bathing. 

I  fhall  pafs  over  cupping  glaifes,  and  fcari- 
ficator,  as  they  naturally  make  part  of  a  fur- 
geon's  inftruments.  I  am  fure  they  fhould  be 
always  included.  Very  great  advantage  is 
derived  from  them  in  cafes  of  local  pains, 
where  topical  congeilion  and  inflammation 
have  taken  place,  perhaps  more  than  from 
any  other  means  whatever. 

Leeches  cannot  be  conveniently  carried  on 
marches  ;  but  every  town  will  fupply  them 

when 
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when  wanted.    I  confider  them  likewife  as  a 
part  of  a  furgeon's  inftruments.    It  is  enough 
here  only  to  hint  their  utility  ;  every  medical ' 
practitioner  is  convinced  of  it.    I  have  pur- 
pofely  omitted  an  enumeration  of  ^every  in- 
ftrument  which  a  regimental  furgeon  fhould 
poflefs,   becaufe  I  have  comprehended  the. 
whole  under  the  words  proper  fets^  which' 
every  inftrument-maker  knows,  and  which* 
are  generally  fold  together.    The  particulars 
I  have  pointed  out  are  feldom  attended  to,- 
though  not  lefs  necelTary :  indeed  they  arc 
almoft  daily  called  for  ^  and  at  leaft  nine  times  , 
out  of  ten,  where  we 'employ  the  amputating 
knife,  fhall  we  have  occafion  to  ufe  thefe. 

Among  his  inftruments,  I  fliall  place  like-' 
wife  bandages.  The  chief  complaints  where 
thefe  are  ufed,  are  for  fore  legs  :  and  I  would 
prefer  fuch  forms  of  them  as  are  recommended 
by  Rowley,  Underwood,  and  others,  who 
have  written  on  the  fubje£t  of  ulcers  of  the 
lower  extremities.  A  regimental  furgeon 
fhould  be  provided  with  a  proper  number. 
When  the  frequency  of  this  difeafe  is  confider- 
ed,  a  dozen  is  the  leaft  he  fliould  have  in  his 
cheft.  As  authors  have  given  proper  direc- 
tions 
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tidns  fcf  making  them,  1  muft  refer  my 
teiderd  to  the  writings  of  thofe  gentlemen.  I 
have  hithertd  neither  fpecified  CatheterSj  male 
ndf  female,  though  both  fhould  be  in  his 
pCireffion*>— He  will  find  frequent  ufe  for  the 
itiale  Catheftet  among  the  foldiers ;  and  fmce 
the  women  of  the  reeiment  will  often  call 
him  in  their  ficknelTes,  he  will  as  often  (land 
in  need  of  his  female  catheter.  Tlie  fmall  ex- 
pence  that  the  female  catheter  will  ftartd  him, 
will  be  amply  compfenfated  by  the  good  name 
lie  will  GJbtaift  among  this  j^art  of  the  army. 
Officers  a!fe  always  Well  pleafed  to  fee  their 
furgeon  attentive  to  the  poor  fick  women  j  as 
they  know  he  is  not  obliged  to  attend  them, 
it  imprelTeS  their  minds  with  the  greater  opi- 
nion  of  his  humanity. 

He  fhoiild  always  be  provided  with  a  good 
afceui'ate  thermometer.  This  will  be  lifeful  on 
many  occafiOn^.  He  mayby  this  not  onlyafcer- 
tain  the  patient's  heat  in  fevers,  but  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  room,  &c.  the  temperature 
of  the  Water  applied  in  the  hot  bath,  which 
is  atbfolutely  neceffjtry,  and  many  things  of 
this  fort. 

I  have  trsk^n  no  notice  of  fyringes  ;  but  I 
M  of  opinion  they  are  not  lefs  ufeful  than 
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fome  other  things  enumerated  linder  the  head 
of  inftruments.  Injedions  are  much  ia  ufe 
for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  and  very  pro* 
perly,  when  not  depended  on  entirely  as  a 
cure  in  virulent  cafes  of  it ;  or  where  there 
is  a  true  venereal  infed:ion.  In  relaxations, 
&c.  they  anfwer  happily.  He  fliould  have 
at  leaft  a  dozen  always  ready  to  lend  out  to 
the  men,  but  under  a  penalty,  if  loft.  Pew- 
ter ones  are  cheapeft,  and  anfwer  very  well. 
He  will  find  occafion  for  them  in  other  cafes, 
befides  this,  viz.  in  fyringing  the  ears,  in 
fquirting  medicines  into,  or  wafhing  out 
finufes,  &c. 

Carbonic  acid  air  has  for  fome  years  paft 
been  much  recommended  in  phyfie  in  febrile 
difeafes  ;  and  it  proves  to  be  no  inconfidera- 
ble  medicine  not  only  here,  but  in  many 
other  affedtions.  Some  convenient  apparatus, 
better  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  the  army,  than  thofe 
in  common  ufe,  fliould  be  invented ;  where 
they  would  not  only  be  cheaper,  but  might  be 
tranfported  with  more  facility,  and  lefs  dan- 
ger of  breaking.  It  matters  not  whether  they 
be  of  glafs,  provided  they  are  of  fuch  mate- 
rials as  the  vitriolic  acid  cannot  corrode,  or  at 
leafl:  corrode  without  imparting  a  quality  or 
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Impregnation  to  the  water,  injtirlous  to  health." 
As  we  ufe  iron  to  give  the  water  a  chalybeate 
quaHty,  which  adds  confiderably  to  its  virtue, 
perhaps  our  apparatus  might  be  made  of  this 
metal. — That  invented  by  Dr.  Prieftly,  in  the 
rude  days  of  the  difcovery,  may,  however, 
anfwer ;  and  it  may  be  eafily  procured  any 
where,  or  almoft  in  any  fituation.  In  the 
army,  elegance  muft  give  way  to  conveni- 
^ncy  in  many  things.  This  may  be  found 
defcribed,  and  a  drawing  of  it  preferved,  in 
Elliot's  treatife  on  Mineral  Waters,  where 
both  Dr.  Prieftly 's  pamphlet  on  the  fubjedt, 
and  the  apparatus,  are  tranfcribed,  and  to  it- 
I  refer.  But  in  the  adminiftration  of  fixable 
air  in  putrid  fevers,  and  fuch  like,  perhaps 
the  method  mentioned  in  the  Commentary  ori 
the  fubjedt  by  Dr.  Dobfon,  may  ftill  be  pre-^ 
fcrable.  It  feems  at  leaft  more  advantageous 
than  the  common  neutral  draughts,  made  by 
mixing  the  acid  and  alkali  previous  to  exhibi- 
tion, where  fo  much  of  this  valuable  gas, 
on  which  the  greateft  part  of  the  good  efFeds 
of  the  medicine  depends,  evaporates  by  the 
ad'  of  efFervefcence. 

The  manner  direded  in  this  commentary 
is .  extremely  fnnple.    A  certain  quantity  of 
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alkali  is  firft  dlflblved  in  Ibme  water,  then' 
drank,  and  as  much  acic},  either  of  lemons  or 
diftilled  vinegar,  as  we  know  a  priori,  capa- 
ble of  faturating  the  alkali,  is  immediately  to 
be  fwallowed.  The  extrication  of  the  fixable 
air  muft  take  place  in  the  ftomach,  and  unite, 
with  the  contents  of  it,  and  other  wife  be  ab- 
forbed  in  greater  quantity,  and  more  effedu- 
ally,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

Since  the  eledlrical  fluid  bears  fo  large  a 
fhare  in  the  operations  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble life,  as  our  late  difcoveries  with  regard  to 
it  evidently  fhow,  it  is  but  reafonable  to  fup- 
pdfe  that  health  is  greatly  influenced  by  it ; 
and  indeed  experiments  incontefl:ably  prove 
the  fadt.  Its  permeability,  which  is  perhaps 
beyond  all  other  fluids  in  nature,  would  feem 
to  render  it  almoft  the  only  effedual  remedy 
in  feveral  difeafes.  In  opthalmies  fts  utility 
is  attefted  by  many  well  authenticated  cures.* 
In  chronic  rheumatifm,  we  are  told,  it  has 
proved  a  cure  after  all  the  articles  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  ever  prefcribed  for  this  complaint 
have  failed.  It  has  alfo  been  found  no  lefs 
ufeful  in  hemiplegia.  In  the  form  of  light- 
ning, 


•  See  Cavallo,  on  Med.  Elec^ 
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nlng,  It  has  dlfcufled  tumors  on  the  breafl:.* 
This  happening  accidentally,  perhaps  gave 
rife  to  its  application  to  indolent  tumors  of  a 
fehirrhous  nature,  which  we  often  find  it 
fuccefsfully  remove.  We  know  alfo  its  be- 
neficial effeds  in  paralyfis,  as  well  as  other 
difeafes  where  the  nervous  fyftem  feems 
chiefly  to  be  the  feat  of  the  complaint.  It 
has  alfo  removed  deafnefs,  a  cafe  of  which 
we  find  related  in  the  Med,  Comment,  vol.  i, 
p.  370, 

Since  all  thefe  often  occur  among  foldiers, 
regimental  furgeons  fhould  undoubtedly  have 
contrivances  for  its  application.  The  many 
portable  machines  for  eled:ricai  purpofes,  now 
in  common  ufe  ampngft  all  claffes,  and  made 
by  common  mechanics,  render  its  application 
in  the  army  not  only  pra€kieable,  but  eafy  and. 
coii'venient^  while  the;  cheapnefa  Ls  no  fmall 
inducement  to  their  purchafe.  I  have  feen 
very  neat  ones,  the  glaife  cylinder,  from-  a  foot 
ta  fifteen  incheS'  m  circuiuference,  fold  for 
little  more  than  a  guinea,  with  condud:ors, 
kuoba  to  draw  the  fparksy  chain,  Leyden 
phial,  &G;  Thefe  are  nuade  fo  portable,,  that 

they 
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{hey  may  be  packed  up  in  a  box  about  a  foot 
and  half  long,  and  fo  eommodioufly  at  the 
fame  tune,  that  little  is  to  be  feared  from  the 
joking  of  the  waggons  in  marches,,  with  re- 
^eft  t-G  their  breaking.  To  thefe  fliould  al- 
ways be  added  an  Eledlrometer,  as  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  know  the  ftrength  of  the 
clecStricity,  left  a  negle(St  in  this  point  fhould 
be  followed  with  difagreeable  accidents,  and 
bring  its  farth.er  application  unmeritedly  into 
^ifrepute. 

Fomentations,  fhocks,  and  j^arks,  are  the 
three  ways  commonly  now  had  recourfe  to 
in  its  application  to  the  human  body.  The 
operator  fhould  be  properly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  condu<£feing  thefe,  in  order  ta 
render  the  electricity  as  effectual  as  poflible  j 
and  for  this  reafon  it  will  be  expedient  that  h«- 
apply  himfelf  a  Kttle  t-o  the  ftudy  of  ele(itri- 
city.  What  is  necelTary  for  his  purpofe,  L  e. 
Its  general  ftimulant  effeCts,  he  may  in  a  fhort 
time  comprehend,  and  praClice  will  render 
him  fufEciently  expert  in  its  application.  It 
is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  that  he  fhould  be 
a  deep  El"e6lrician,  though  the  more  he  knows 
of  this  branch  of  natural,  philofophy,  the 
more  he  will  know  of  nature  ;  and  will  th-e 

better 
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better  underftand  how  to  vary  the  application 
to  accompHfh  his  intention. 

That  it  is  a  powerful  ftimulus  is  proved 
from  the  perfpiration  it  induces  on  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied  ;  and  that  it  conftantly, 
as  well  as  intimately  pervades  the  body,  is 
likewife  demonftrated  from  applying  it  to  a 
perfon  during  V.  Section.  If  the  blood  only 
falls  in  drops  from  the  vein,  let  the  perfon  be 
electrified,  and  it  will  now  run  in  a  full 
ftream.  If  a  capillary  fyphon  be  filled  with 
water,  which  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  tube 
can  only  fall  from  it  in  drops,  let  it  be  eledri- 
fied,  and  the  water  will  iffue  from  it  in  a 
number  of  feparate  fine  ftreams. 

It  renders  bodies  lighter,  whether  folid  or 
fluid.  To  prove  this,  we  have  a  number  of 
'experiments  by  Bohadch.  I  fhall  not  take  up 
the  reader's  time  by  a  detail  of  them,  but  only 
prefent  him  with  fome  of  the  author's  con- 
clufions,  which  are,  "  that  eledlricity  encreafes 
the  natural  evaporation  of  fluids,  unlefs  fuch 
liquids  are  poflefled  of  a  great  degree  of  vici- 
dity,  as  is  the  cafe  with  olive  oil  : 

"  That  this  encreafe  in  the  evaporation  of 
liquids,  produced  by  eledricity,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  degree  of  volatility : 

"  That 
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"  That  this  encreafe  of  evaporation,  fo 
produced  on  liquids,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  furfaces,  expofed  to  the  atmof- 
phere  ;  and  that  eledricity  has  an  evident 
elFed:  in  diminifliing  the  v\reight  even  of  folid 
bodies,  when  fuch  a  quantity  of  moifture  is 
contained  in  them  as  is  necefTary  for  the  pur-, 
pofe  of  evaporation." 

He  produces  an  experiment  to  prove,  that 
€le(ftricity  being  applied  for  fome  time  to 
veflels  replete  wdth  fluids,  an  encreafed  dif- 
charge  of  their  contents  is  thereby  always 
produced.  This  is  fimilar  to  what  we  have 
already  ventured  to  affert  ;  but  as  an  illuftra- 
tion,  I  fhall  relate  his  experiment. — "  Let  a 
"  common  egg,"  jCiys  he,  "  be  perforated  at 
"  one  end,  fo  as  to  difcharge  all  its  contents, 
"  both  the  white  and  yolk ;  and  a  fyphon  be- 
"  ing  introduced  fo  as  not  to  touch  the  bottom 
"  of  the  egg,  let  it  be  completely  filled  with 
"  water,  and  then  weighed :  the  egg  is  then 
"  to  be  emptied  by  making  the  water  pafs 
through  the  fyphon,  and  by  weighing  again 
"  it  may  be  known  exad:ly  what  quantity  of 
"  water  is  difcharged  in  a  given  time.  The 
"  egg  is  now  to  be  filled  again,  and  on  being 
"  eledrified  for  fome  hours,  the  water  con- 
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"  tained  in  It  will  be  found  to  flow  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  when  no  eledricity  was 
"  applied/' 

The  fame  author  has  taken  fome  pains  to 
ilbow  its  efFe(£ls  in  promoting  vegetation  ;  but 
this  being  foreign  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  fhall 
be  paffed  over.  Afterwards,  he  goes  on  to 
prove,  by  various  experiments,  the  power  of 
electricity  in  promoting  the  natural  perfpira- 
tion  of  animals.  Thefe  were  made  on  whelps, 
pigeons,  and  other  living  creatures,  all  which 
demonftrate  the  great  a(^^ivity  of  this  fluid, 
and  its  power  over  the  body.*  ' 

Some  contend  that  eledricity  pofl'efl'es  a 
fedative,  as  Vvell  as  a  ftimiilant  power.  This 
they  affirm  is  proved  from  its  efl'edts  in  eafmg 
pains.  Shocks  and  fparks,  fay  they,  a<ft  by 
a  ftimulant  power,  while  the  aura,  or  eledri- 
cal  fomentation,  gradually  received  into  th^ 
body,  adts  fedatively.  Whether  tliis  be  fad 
or  not,  we  ihall  net  fl;op  here  to  enquire. 
From  the  power,  however,  it  pOlfeffes,  of  in- 
timately pervading  the  finefl  tubes,  it  has  been 
fuccefefully  applied  to  difcufs  obftrudions  of 
the  glands.  We  hinted  at  this  before.  Hence 
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It  has  been  fourui,  that  venereal  buboes  have 
been  more  fpeedily  removed  by  it,  than  by 
any  thing  hitherto  known.  In  the  fummer  of 
1782,  an  ingenious*  phyfician  told  me  of  a 
very  obftiAate  cafe  of  this  kind  completely 
difcufTed  by  ele6:rieity  in  about  three  days.— 
Some  have  little  faith  in  it ;  but  becaufe  it 
does  not  cure  all  cafes  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, is  that  a  reafon  for  altogether  rej cell- 
ing it  ? 

If  there  was  no  other  difeafe  in  which  it 
was  fuccefsful,  but  in  buboes,  this  one  alone, 
fo  frequent  and  fo  tfoublefome  in  the  army, 
fhould  induce  us  to  try  it.  Every  pradi- 
tioner  in  the  army  knows  too  well  the  many 
inconveniences  that  daily  arife  from  buboes 
both  to  himfelf  and  the  patient.  For  my 
part,  they  have  proved  in  my  pradice,  far 
more  troublefome  than  any  other  venereal 
ulcer  I  meet  with. 

Whatever  fome  may  advance  to  the  con- 
trary, I  am  perfuadcd,  no  advantage  is  ob- 
tained by  encouraging  fuppuration  by  the' 
application  of  poultices.  As  it  is  never  fafe 
to  truft  to  the  difcharge  of  a  buboe,  for  the 
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Gompleat  expulfion  of  the  venereal  vims, 
but  highly  neceflary  to  adminifter  its  well- 
known  antidote,  mercury,  we  need  not  be 
anxious  whether  abforption  from  the  inflamed 
glands  fhould  take  place.  The  mercury 
meets  the  poifon,  and  will  deftroy  it.  On 
the.  contraiy,  let  us  fuppofe  the  buboe  opened, 
and  a  collediion  of  matter  difcharged  ;  are  we 
fure  no  abforption  takes  place  to  infed  the 
fyftem  ?  Can  we  boldly  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  virus  is  all  expelled  at  the  opening  ?  What 
hinders  abforption  now  ?  Nay,  I  am  apt  to 
think  this  the  readieft  time  for  it  to  be  per- 
formed. We  know  that  in  the  inoculation  for 
the  fmall-pox,  abforption  of  the  virus  does  not 
take  place  till  after  fuppuration,  and  a  mul- 
tiplication of  the  matter  inferted.  This  is 
proved  by  the  infedted  piece  having  been  cut 
out  after  the  inflammation  had  begun,  and 
by  this  means  the  fmall-pox  prevented. — 
Now,  as  a  multipHcation  of  the  matter  hap- 
pens in  the  buboe,  and  as  we  mufl:  allow  that 
every  particle  of  it  is  tainted,  the  lympha- 
tics mufl;  take  fon^e  of  it  up,  and  convey  it 
to  the  blood.  Befides,  there  is  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe the  abforption  will  go  on  in  proportion 
to  the  furface  laid  open.  Hence  this  operation 
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of  the  animal  oeconomy  muft  be  even  greater 
after  the  buboe  is  opened. 
,  If  this  be  true,  it  follows,  that  we  fhould 
never  truft  the  cure  to  a  ripened  buboe,  but 
always  give  mercury.     If  the  buboe  be  fo 
far  advanced,  before  we  fee  the  patient,  that 
a  fluctuation  of  matter  is  perceptible,  and  dif- 
cuffion  impradlicable,  it  appears  to  me  a  fafer 
way  to  allow  it  to  burft,  than  to  open  it  either 
with  the  knife,  or  with  cauftic.    Although  I 
never  faw  an  accident  from  this  which  ended 
in  death,  yet  fuch  have  been  faid  to  happen.- 
A  large  and  principal  artery  lies  in  the  courfe 
of  the  gland,  where  the  matter  generally 
forms.    If  we  fhould  inadvertently  run  the 
knife  too  deep,  and  wound  it,  death  muft  be 
the  confequence,  as  I  fee  no  way  by  which 
the  hemorrhage  could  be  ftopped  ;  and  in  dif- 
ferent fubjedls-this  velTel  is  differently  fituated. 
In  one  it  lies  deep,  and  out  of  the  way  ;  in 
another  not  only  more  fuperficial,  but  may 
otherwife  vary  in  its  courfe.    But  fuppofing 
the  wounding  of  this  veffel  eafily  avoided  ; 
to  heal  up  the  part  is  often  found  impradlica- 
ble.    I  have  feen  buboes  for  many  months 
continue  to  difcharge.    I  have  feen  fniufes 
form,  and  the  fore  often  put  on  very  alarm*- 
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ing  appearances.  In  the  autumn  of  1781,  I 
had  a  female  patient,  who  died  from  a  mor- 
tified buboe.  She  was  a  girl  of  eafy  virtue, 
aad  had  been  neglected  till  the  mortification 
had  adtually.  taken  place.  When  I  faw  her 
firft^  flie  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  not  know-* 
ing  either  her  way  of  life,  or  that  fbe  laboured 
under  a  venereal  difeafe,  I  prefcribed  for  her 
fever  only.  The  difagreeable  odour  in  the 
room,  I  attributed  to  fseces  left  in  the  pot,  and 
ordered  the  room  to  be  cleaned  out,  and  thefe 
removed.  She  lived  alone,  but  had  a  father 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  now  came  to  fee 
her.  As  fhe  was  confidered  by  feveral,  equally 
ignorant  of  her  way  of  life  with  myfelf,  in  the 
light  of  a  poor  unfortunate  girl,  that  had  got 
a  fever,  fome  well-difpofed  perfons,  hearing 
of  her  diftrefs,  fent  her  nourilhment ;  and  a 
feall  CGlleifhion  of  money  was  made  for  her. 
Qn  my  next  vifit,  her  father  took  me  afide, 
on  complaining  that  the  fmell  fi:ill  continued, 
and  informed  me  of  a  fire  floe  had  m  her  thigh  ; 
on  examining  I  found  one  of  the  moft  dif- 
agreeable fores  in  her  groin  I  had  ever  feen. 

She  confefled  the  ©ature  of  it ;  that  flie  had 
bieen  ill  of  it  feverai  months,  and  that  nothing 
applied  could  heal  it.    I  drefTed  it,  though  a 
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moft  difagreeable  tafk  ;  but  the  fever  ran  high, 
and  the  mortification  had  proceeded  too  far, 
having  penetrated  quite  through  the  abdomi- 
nal mufcles,  and  her  ftrength  finking,  flie  died 
in  a  fhort  time  after. 

I  was  informed  by  a  phyfician  of  veracity, 
in  December  1783,  of  a  friend  of  his  in 
Edinburgh,  who  has  fuffeYed  in  a  moft  fevere 
manner  from  the  fame  caufe.  It  is  upwards 
of  two  years,  he  fays,  fince  the  buboe  was 
opened,  but  no  medical  treatment  has  fuc- 
ceeded  in  healing  it,  though  the  moft  emi- 
nent of  the  faculty  have  given  their  advice. 
The  motion  of  the  thigh  is  now  greatly  im- 
peded, and  it  wall  be  well,  my  informer 
adds,  if  the  limb,  in  fome  time,  will  admit 
of  any. 

A  furgeon  of  a  militia  corps  informed 
me,  in  1782,  of  a  foldier  that  died  from  the 
fame  caufe.  The  gentleman  already  men- 
tioned *  told  me,  while  he  attended  lecSlures 
in  Edinburgh,  he  faw  a  cafe  of  the  fame 
kind,  of  a  very  obftinate  nature,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Hope,  that  had  very  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  patient.  And  I  may  add  one  in  my 
own  pradice.    In  autumn  of  1782,  Wright, 
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a  grenadier.,  affeded  in  a  fimilar  manner,  was 
put  under  my  care.  The  part  mortified,  and 
with  great  difficulty  the  progrefs  was  flopped 
by  the  ufe  of  hemlock  in  poultice,  applied 
over  the  fore,  and  ftupes  of  the  warm  decoc- 
tiqn  of  the  plant.  He  had  been  ill,  it  feems, 
near  two  months  before  I  faw  him,  and  he 
was  after  this  near  four  months  in  the  hofpital 
before  he  could  leave  it  to  do  his  duty. — The 
cafe  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  month  of  Augufi;  17S2,  Matthew 
Wright,  a  grenadier,  was  fent  under  my  care 
for  the  cure  of  a  venereal  buboe.  His  general 
health  was,  when  he  came  in,  pretty  good, 
and  there  were  no  other  marks  of  the  venereal 
difeafe  about  him.  On  further  enquiry  into 
his  cafe,  I  found  he  had  been  ill  at  St.  Al-r 
ban's,  where  he  contradted  this  buboe,  and 
where  about  two  months  before  it  had  been 
opened  by  the  furgeon-then  attending  the 
regiment. 

He  had  been  fomehow  neglefted  after  the 
opening  was  made the  furgeon  perhaps  fup- 
pofmg  that  nature  would  perform  the  reft  of 
the  cure,  without  any  farther  interpofition  of 
art. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  regiment  to  which 
Jie  belonged  Wtis  ordered  to  encamp  on  the 
Suffolk  coaft.  This  was  a  long  march  for  a 
perfon  in  his  fituation  ;  they  halted,  however, 
at  Newmarket  for  ten  days  ;  yet  nothing  was 
done  till  he  was  fent  to  the  hofpital  in 
camp, 

On  examining  into  the  ftate  of  the  fore,  I 
found  that  part  of  the  opening  made  had 
clofed  up  ;  but  a  fmus  was  formed  upwards 
of  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  ftretching  up-f 
wards  towards  the  abdomen,  running  betweeii 
the  fKin  and  the  mufcles.  I  tried  for  fome 
weeks  to  dry  up  the  difcharge,  which  was 
pretty  copious,  and  heal  up  the  part ;  but 
my  endeavours  were  in  vain,  and  his  general 
health,  probably  from  confinement,  as  well 
as  from  the  difcharge,  was  diminifhing  apace, 
and  he  grew  confiderably  emaciated. 

I  refolved  at  length  to  lay  the  fmus  open, 
which  being  done,  I  found  both  a  callofity 
and  blacknefs  in  the  courfe  of  it.  This  I  en- 
deavoured to  remove,  by  Tind:.  of  Myrrh, 
and  the  Green  Digeftive  ;  and  at  laft  red  pre- 
cipitate was  fprinkled  over  it.  All  would  not 
do.  He  was  carefully  dreffed  twice  a  day  by 
myfelf,  for  I  would  truft  him  to  no  other ; 
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and  over  the  dreflings  were  applied  poultices 
of  bread  and  milk,  to  bring  down  the  inflam- 
mation that  furrounded  the  fore.  All  this 
was  ftill  to  no  purpofe.  The  difcharge  en- 
creafed,  was  fetid  and  ill  coloured,  and  I 
feared  a  gangrene  and  mortification,  not  only 
from  the  ichor  and  general  appearance  of  the 
fore,  but  from  the  inflammation  that  fpread 
to  a  great  diftance  round  it  over  the  integu- 
ments. He  had  till  this  time  taken  a  mercurial 
pill  of  two  grains,  night  and  morning,  fmce 
he  came  into  the  hofpital,  but  it  was  now  left 
ofll — He  fufFered  much ;  neither  could  he 
€njoy  any  refrefhing  fleep,  or  mitigation  of 
his  pain,  though  he  had  got  opium  from  one 
grain  to  four  at  a  dofe.  I  put  him  upon  a 
courfe  of  bark  and  wine,  and  encreafed  each 
till  he  drank  a  bottle  of  the  one,  and  took  an 
ounce  and  half  of  the  other  daily.  The  fore 
not  only  now  fpread,  but  funk  deeper  into 
^he  mufcular  fubftance. 

The  integuments  feparated  entirely  from 
them  up  to  the  os  ilium,  and  forwards  on 
the  abdomen,  towards  the  umbilicus,  fo  that 
by  liftinrr  up  the  edge  of  the  fkin,  a  great 
part  of  the  abdomen  on  this  fide  could  be 
feen  under  it.  The  celkilai"  Aibfl:ance  con- 
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neding  them  together,  melted  down,  while 
the  gangrenous  purpureo-fcarlet  colour  ftill 
advanced  externally. 

I  applied  now  every  means  in  my  power 
to  obviate  mortification.  The  medicines  al- 
ready mentioned  were  adminiftered  with 
punctuality,  and  ftupes,  compofed  of  decoc- 
tion of  camomile  flowers  and  wormwood, 
were  applied  as  warm  as  he  could  bear  them, 
an  hour  at  a  time,  three  times  a  day. 

Hot  flannels  wrung  out  of  them  were  clap- 
ped over  the  fore,  and  as  foon  as  one  grew 
cold,  another  was  applied,  which,  from  the 
penetrating  nature  of  the  vapour,  I  judged 
would  infufe  their  antifeptic  qualities  better 
than  if  the  decodion  itfelf  had  been  ufed. 
When  this  was  finifhed,  warm  digefl:ives 
were  laid  on,  and  over  all  a  large  poultice 
of  bread  and  fl:ale  beer,  renewed  likewife 
three  times  a  day.  To  this  was  added  a 
generous  diet,  for  his  appetite  did  not  fail  fo 
far  as  to  prevent  him  from  eating  pretty  fl:rong 
food. 

Want  of  fleep,  and  apprehenfion  perhaps 
of  his  own  danger,  had  rendered  his  pulfe 
quick  and  weak,  though  he  had  nothing  that 
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he  called  ficknefs,  fave  the  imeafinefs  from 
his  conftant  pain. 

I  ftill  continued  to  flatter  him  with  hopes 
of  a  cure,  to  prevent  depreffion  of  fpirits  as 
much  as  polTible,  which  is  always  an  enemy 
to  recovery  from  any  illnefs  whatever. 

While  things  were  in  this  defperate  condi- 
tion, I  called  at  Yarmouth,  on  the  ingenious 
phyfician,  then  of  that  town,  already  men- 
tioned. I  related  the  cafe  to  him,  while  he 
in  return  related  to  me  one  of  a  fimilar  kind 
from  the  fame  caufe,  (and  a  foldier  alfo) 
which  he  had  feen  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  and  which  was  cured  by  hemlock 
poultice. 

.  I  procured  a  quantity  of  the  ftalks,  made  a 
ftrong  decodion  of  them,  with  which  I  ftuped 
his  fore,  as  warm  as  he  could  bear,  for  about 
half  an  hour  ;  then  took  a  fyringe,  and  threw 
it  underneath  the  feparated  fkin,  where  the 
ftupe  could  not  reach,  applying  the  warm 
hemlock  poultice,  boiled  up  with  fome  crumbs 
of  bread  over  all,  making  it  fo  large  as  to 
cover  the  whole  enflamed  part. 

This  was  about  1 1  A.  M.  and  about  3 
P.  M.  thefe  were  removed,  and  the  fame 
treatment  repeated.     About  eight  the  fame 
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evening  this  pradice  was  again  had  fecourfo 
to,  and  he  got  only  a  pint  of  wine  this  day. 
Next  morning,  when  the  dreflings  were  re- 
moved, I  found  ahnoft  all  the  inflammation 
gone  from  the  integuments,  the  fore  emitting 
a  lefs  difagreeable  fmell,  though  I  could  not 
fay  the  difcharge  of  fanies  was  lefTened,  nor 
the  colour  of  the  fore  more  favourable.  The 
fame  treatment  was  continued  this  day,  with 
the  addition  of  a  fcruple  of  pulvis  cicutae, 
made  into  a  bolus,  with  honey.  I  lefTened 
the  quantity  of  bark  to  fix  drams,  and  from 
this  to  three  in  a  fhort  time  after. 

He  flept  a  little  this  night,  which  he  had 
not  done  from  the  intenfe  pain  for  many 
nights  previous  to  this ;  and  the  fucceeding 
night  ftill  more,  till  his  reft  gradually  became 
as  refrefhing  as  in  his  former  health.  The 
wine  was  gradually  left  off  alfo.  In  fhort, 
by  purfuing  this  treatment,  in  three  days  the 
inflammation,  was  not  only  entirely  gone,  but 
the  wound  fweetened,  and  altogether  cleanfed 
from  the  blacknefs  that  had  all  this  time  ad-, 
hered  to  it ;  for  the  floughs  fell  off,  leaving 
the  redi,  and  oblique  mufcles,  red  and  well 
looking,  though  the  mortification  had  pene- 
trated quite  through  them»    From  this  time 
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he  continued  every  day  to  mend.  Had  not 
this  plan  been  happily  hit  on,  I  am  confident 
he  muft  have  funk  in  the  fpace  of  forty-eight 
hours,  at  moft,  from  the  time  this  applica- 
tion was  firft  made. 

Since  this  I  have  experienced  the  good 
effedis  of  hemlock  water  and  poultice  in  two 
cafes  of  ulcera'ted  legs,  both  of  which  were 
in  a  vpry  had  condition,  being  extremely 
foul. 

I  doubted  for  fome  time  whether  I  was  to 
attribute  the  cure  to  the  hemlock  poultice  and 
powder,  given  internally,  or  to  the  water 
with  which  the  ulcer  was  fyringed.  A  fourth 
cafe  of  venereal  ulcer,  however,  foon  came 
Under  my  care,  which  happened  very  fortu- 
nately to  put  this  to  the  teft. 

The  ulcers  were  extremely  foul  on  each 
fide  above  the  os  mali,  or  about  the  temples. 
Neither  powder  nor  poultice  was  applied,  but 
they  were  carefully  fyringed  twice  a  day 
with  the  decodion  of  hemlock,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  they  began  to  mend  :  from  whence  I 
conclude,  that  the  hemlock  water  applied  to 
foul  ulcers,  not  only  cleanfes  and  difpofes 
them  to  heal,  but  mitigates  the  pain,  proving 
beneficially  fedative. — The  fyphilitic  patient, 
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I  have  now  mentioned,  fufFered  for  a  long  time 
much  pain  from  thefe  ulcers,  which  were 
under  the  care  of  a  regimental  furgeon,  and 
only  drefled  with  common  digeftives,  till  he. 
was  fent  into  the  hofpital. 

Thus  far  of  the  dangerous  efFedls  of  open- 
ing buboes.  Was  it  neceflary  to  give  more 
authorities,  of  their  bad  efFe(lls,  I  might  quote 
PleuGk.    Thefe,  however,  may  fuffice. 

But  if  the  opening  of  buboes  ftill  be  infifted 
on,  a  queftion  arifes  which  has  been  much 
agitated,  whether  cauftic  or  the  knife  be  pre- 
ferable. Mr.  Pott,  whofe  authority  is  great 
in  all  cafes  of  furgery,  prefers  cauftic.  He 
affirms  from  his  own  experience,  that  calo- 
Cties  round  the  edge  of  the  fore  always  fol- 
low the  ufe  of  the  knife,  which  never  hap- 
pen from  cauftic.  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  others^ 
I  have  heard  confirm  the  fame.  Yet  not- 
withftanding  thefe  authorities,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  fay,  if  the  buboe  be  properly  fuppu- 
rated,  and  the  integuments  rendered  fuffi* 
ciently  thin,  it  will  be  of  little  confequence 
whether  a  knife,  the  cauftic,  or  a  pundure 
made  by  a  lancet,  gives  vent  to  the  fuppurated 
matter. 

From 


From  the  unfortunate  cafes  I  have  feen,  I 
fhall  on  all  occafions  endeavour  in  my  fu- 
ture pradice  in  this  difeafe,  to  difcufs  buboes  j 
and  for  this  purpofe  in  obftinate  cafes  I  con- 
fefs  I  entertain  confiderable  expedations  from 
eledtricity.  A  regimental  furgeon  can  never 
make  the  labour,  requifite  in  applying  elec- 
tricity, any  objedtion,  fmce  he  has  always 
men  enough  at  his  command  'capable  of  giv-. 
ing  their  affiftance.  One  or  more  orderly 
men  are  conftantly  in  the  hofpital,  and  with 
very  little  trouble  they  may  be  taught  to  ap- 
ply it  fufficiently  wellj  at  leaft  with  his  in-^. 
Ipedting  the  whole. 

This,  which  I  would  place  among  a  regi-. 
mental  furgeon's  inftruments,  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  little  ufed  in  army  practice ;  but  from 
the  fuccefs  that  has  followed  its  application 
in  many  difeafes,  befides  what  has  been  men- 
tioned, it  is  to  be  regretted  its  ufe  is  not  more 
univerfal.  Perhaps  there  may  be  ftill  difeafes 
for  which  it  has  never  yet  been  tried,  that 
might  yield  to  its  influence.  Time,  how- 
ever, and  opportunities  of  making  fuch  ex- 
periments, will  determine  this  point.  It  be- 
comes our  duty  in  the  mean  time  to  apply  it 
where  we  have  the  teftimony  of  experience, 
2  and  , 
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and  the  affiftance  of  rational  argument  to  de- 
termine in  its  favour.  I  know  fome  eminent 
phyficians  who  are  not  very  fanguine  in  their 
hopes  from  eledricity ;  and  who  contend 
they  fpeak  from  being  repeatedly  difappointed 
by  it  in  their  expectations.  But  others,  and 
thefe  not  a  few,  fpeak  as  confidently  on  the 
other  fide  ;  and  I  am  inclined,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  nature  of  this  fubtile  fluids  to 
join  them  in  its  favour. 


S 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF    THE    PERUSAL   OF    BOOKS,    AND    OF    SOME  WHICH 
SHOULD  FORM  PART  OF    HIS  LIBRARY. 

Books,  without  doubt,  the  regimental 
furgeon  ought  to  perufe.  Without  an  almoft 
daily  application  to  them,  his  pradice  muft 
be  mere  quackery,  and  his  views  confined. 
We  have  here  the  advice  of  the  immortal  Ba- 
con to  inftigate  us,  whofe  opinion,  as  well  as 
example,  we  need  not  blufh  to  follow. 
"  Books,"  fays  he,  "  will  fpeak,  when  coun- 
fellors  blanch  ;  therefore  it  is  good  to  be  con- 
verfant  with  them."* 

One  principal  ufe  of  reading  will  be,  to^ 
know  what  the  medical  world  are  doing ;  or 
what  they  have  done ;  and  to  repeat  their 
practice,  or  condemn  it,  as  he  fees  fit,  and 
as  his  own  judgement  direds  him.  By  read- 
ing, he  will  become  acquainted  with  the  opi- 
nions of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  profefficn  ; 
and  he  may  be  ftimulated  to  excel,  as  many 
of  the  authors,  whofe  works  he  perufes,  have 
done.  By  reading,  united  with  opportuni- 
ties of  pradice,  he  will  be  able  to  make  ufefui 
obfervations.  A  correfpondence  alfo  with  re- 
fpedable  and  learned  men  of  the  profefficn, 

will 
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will  enable  him  ftill  farther  to  pradlce  ftic- 
cefsfully.  He  will  know  all  the  difcoveries 
made  in  philofophy,  and  chiefly  diftinguifh 
what  more  immediately  belongs  to  his  owa 
profeffion.  He  will  obferve  the  fallacies  of 
theoretical  opinion  detedled  by  fortunate 
facSls  ;  for  medicine,  like  other  branches  of 
fcience,  is  progreffive  ;  and  thence  he  will  be 
early  enabled  to  form  his  pradlice,  and  rectify 
it  accordingly  :  while  he  that  reads  little,  and 
converfes  lefs  with  men  of  the  profeflion,  muft 
go  on  in  a  common,  though  erroneous  tra£t. 
Thus  information  will  enable  him  to  reject 
hafty  and  ill-grounded  conclufions,  or  confirm 
his  doubtful  conjediures,  which  he  now  fees 
were  founded  on  rational  indudiion* 

I  do  not  mean  here  a  too  defultory  plan, 
without  any  regular  method.  Some  object 
fliould  always  be  held  in  view,  to  which  his 
refearches'  fhould  ultimately  tend.  The 
learned  Zimmerman  fays,  "  it  is  not  too  ex-» 
"  tenfive  a  reading  that  renders  a  man  learn- 
"  ed.  Reading  in  general  impairs  ordinary 
"  minds.  They  foo'n  become  like  a  fieve, 
*'  and  retain  nothing  that  is  thrown  into  them. 
"  It  feems  right  to  adopt  a  middle  way  be- 
"  tween  the  two  extremes."  * 

S  2  In 
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In  another  place  he  tells  us,  what  we  mull 
acknowledge,  that  "  erudition  may  be  diftin- 
*'  guilhed  from  true  learning.  Erudition, 
"  confidered  by  itfelf,  is  a  mixture  of  good 
"  and  bad  things,  often  contradictory  to  each 
"  other,  and  badly  digefted  ;  which  burthen 
*'  the  memory  at  the  expence  of  common 
"  fenfe,  and  render  the  fimply  lettered  man 
"  rich  in  provifions,  ^that  are  ufelefs,  and 
"  poor  in  ideas ;  great  in  minute  things,  and 
"  very  little  in  great  ones. 

"  The  maft  learned  phyfician  is  therefore 
"  a  very  ufelefs  man,  if  he  has  not  read  rather 
"  with  a  view  to  improve  his  genius,  than  to 
"  burthen  his  memory ;  and  to  colled,  toge- 
"  ther  interefting  truths,  rather  than  to  accu- 
"  ihulate  words." 

"  True  fcience,"  faid  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 
"  confifts  not  fo  much  in  knowing  and 
"  adopting  what  others  have  known,  as  in 
"  judging  within  ourfelves  on  what  we  read  or 
"  fee.  It  confifts  in  feizing  the  true  fpirit  of 
"  a  thing  ;  in  feeing  it  in  its  true  light ;  in 
"  diftinguifhing  what  men  have  added  to  it'; 
*'  in  ftrengthening  our  judgement,  and  orna- 
"  menting  our  memory  ;  in  extending  our 
"  knowledge  ;  and,  in  ilicrt,  in  being  the 

"  dupes 
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"  dupes  neither  of  men,  time,  place,  nor  au- 
"  thority.  This  is  true  fcience."  Erudition 
and  true  learning  may  be  contrafted,  as  a 
modern  poet  has  done  knowledge  and  wif- 
dom. 

Knowledge  and  wifdom  far  from  being  one. 
Have  oftimes  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 
Wifdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge  a  rude  unprofitable  mafs. 
The  meer  materials  with  which  wifdom  builds. 
Till  fmooth'd,  and  fquar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
JDoes  but  incumber  whom  it  feems  t'enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  lie  has  learn'd  fo  much, 
Wifdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more,  * 

I  muft  not  take  on  me  to  point  out  all  the 
different  authors  the  regimental  furgeon  ought 
to  read.  His  own  judgement  muft  in  a 
great  meafure  guide  him  here.  But  if  he 
polfelTes  a  real  defire  for  improvement,  he  will 
not  be  fparing  in  this  point.  It  has  been  often 
faid,  that  to  read  little,  and  refled:  much,  is  the 
fureft  way  to  improvement.  The  rule,  I  be-^ 
lieve,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  good.  For  to  read 
over  a  certain  number  of  pages,  without  di- 
gefting  them,    without    rnaking  ourfelves 

S  3  maftqr 
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mafter  of  the  author's  arguments,  and  enter- 
ing into  his  views,  is  as  bad,  with  refpedt  to 
the  improvement  we  receive,  as  reading  none  ; 
for  the  memory  retains  nothing  of  fuch  fuper^ 
ficial  perufal,  fmce  neither  the  attention  nor 
the  judgement  were  engaged.  This  may  be 
called  reading  to  kill  time  ;  and  we  might  as 
well  perufe  a  novel,  as  a  medical  author,  hur- 
lied  over  in  this  way.  If  to  kill  time  be  the  fole 
purpofe  of  our  reading,  it  matters  not  what 
the  fubjec^^:  be.  Some  are  conftant  readers, 
and  greedily  catch  at  every  thing  they  meet, 
yet  never  learn  any  thing.  There  is  a  middle 
point,  if  we  can  find  it,  between  thefe  ex- 
tremes J  and  this  it  is  our  bufmefs  to  {ez^rch 
after,f-but  proper  attention  to  what  we  read  is 
undoubtedly  neceflar7? 

"  Attention,"    fays     the    author  lately 
quoted,      may  be  confidered  as  contributing 
**  much  to  the  genius  of  obfervation.   It  is  a 
lens,  v/hich  being  applied  to  the  different 
parts  of  an  objed:,  enables  us  to  remark 
^'  other  parts,  w-hich  we  fhoiild  not  diftinguifli 
"  without  its  affiftance.    The  more  we  exer- 
cife  our  attention,  the  more  fhall  we  difco- 
yer  of  every  objed.     A  botanift  fees  in  a 
plant  more  than  other  men  do.    He  ob^ 
ferves  in  it  what  oucht  to  be  feen  ;  whereas 
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"  they  (/.  e,  the  inattentive)  know  nothing  even 
"  of  what  they  do  fee.  Our  attention  be- 
"  comes  more  perfect  by  the  advantages  we 
"  derive  from  a  habit  of  obferving."  And 
this  is  as  appHcable  in  reading,  as  in  ob- 
ferving  the  phsenomena  of  nature. 

But  another  caution  will  be  equally  necel^ 
fary,  not  to  take  every  thing  for  fa(5t  of  which 
books  inform  us  ;  nor  ever  to  fufFer  ourfelves 
to  be  led  away  by  great  names.  The  greatefl 
men  have  committed  overfights — errors.  Let 
us  call  to  our  aid  both  our  judgement,  and  our 
experience;  and, as  often  as  is  in  our  power,.the 
judgement  and  experience  of  thofe  friends, 
from  whom  we  may  exped;  affiftance.  If  we 
follow  not  this  plan,  books  may  prove  to  us 
as  the  poet  has  defcribed  them,  when  he  tells 
us  they 

.  : — xlre  not  feldom  taliimans,  and  fpells. 

By  which  the  magic  art  of  fhrewdcr  wits  •• 

Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall'd. 

Some  to  the  fafcination  of  a  name 

Surrender  judgement,  hood-wink'd.    Some  the  ftile 

Infatuates,  and  thro'  labyrinths  and  wild.s 

Of  error  leads  them  by  a  tune  entranc'd. 

While  floth  feduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 

The  infupportable  fatigue  of  thought. 

And  fwallow,'^therefore,  without  paufe  or  choice, 

TJ)e  total  ^rift  unfifted,  huflc3  and  all.  * 
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The  choice  of  authors  is  a  material  circum-. 
ftance.  Time  is  precious  ;  is  fhort ;  and 
Ihould  not  be  wafted  wantonly.  Durft  I  pre- 
tend to  ofxer  advice  in  an  affair  of  fuch  im- 
portance, it  would  be  to  caution  thofe  young 
in  the  profeffion  againft  engaging  with  too 
great  a  variety  of  books  at  once.  A  few  fyfte- 
matic  authors  fhould  be  firft  well  under- 
ftood,  as  they  give  a  general  view  of  the 
fcience.  After  this,  they  may,  with  lefs  dan- 
ger of  being  led  aftray,  defcend  to  thofe  who 
have  treated  on  particular  difeafes. — This  m.ay 
perhaps  be  faid  to  apply  to  a  college  plan  of 
education,  more  than  to  a  regimental  fur- 
geon's.  We  ftill  hope  he  has  received  the 
elements  of  his  medical  education  in  fome  efta- 
blifhed  feminary  of  this  kind. 

Opportunities  of  this  nature  will  furnifli 
him  with  a  foundation  to  proceed  on.  It  will 
likewife  enable  him  to  feledi  what  is  ufeful 
from  what  is  trifling  ;  and  affift  him  in  fepa- 
rating  what  may  more  properly  belong  to 
him  in  his  fituation  of  an  army  furgeon,  from 
what  is  foreign  to  his  way  of  life.  He  will 
then  be  in  much  lefs  danger  of  fwallowing 

 w  ithout  paufe,  or  choice. 

The  total  grift  unfiftcd,  hulks,  and  all." 
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In  order  to  make  obfervatlons  liimfelf, 
it  will  be  neceffary  for  him  to  have  fixed  prin- 
ciples to  build  upon.  He  will  be  capable  of 
diftinp-ulfliirig  difeafes  only  in  proportion  as 
he  is  previoufly  acquainted  with  their  hiftory. 
Hence  the  utility  and  neceffity  of  reading." 

"  A  phyfician,  who  ventuires  to  approach 
the  bedfide  of  a  patient,"  (and  we  may  apply 
the  obfervation  to  an  army  furgeon,  who  fills 
the  place  of  a  phyfician)  "  without  this  pre- 
vious hiftorical  knowledge,  can  be  confidered 
only  as  an  ufelefs  and  idle  fpe<fl:ator. 

"  Happy  is  the  patient  whofe  phyfician, 
with  fuch  hmited  knowledge,  is  fufficiently 
timid,  and  diffident  to  remain  altogether  in-^ 
adlive. 

"  May  it  not  be  afked,  whether  Sydenham 
himfelf  did  not  lofe  many  patients,  from  not 
having  derived  from  the  writings  of  others, 
by  an  extenfive  reading,  many  parts  of  know- 
ledge, which  he  could  acquire  only  by  infinite 
care  and  induftry." 

"  A  phyfician  who  has  not  read,  w^ill  be  ex- 
pofed  conftantly  to  fear  and  uncertainty.  His  ' 
pbfervations  will  be  confined  within  a  very 
narrow  circle." 

It 
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"  It  is  well  known  how  much  time  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  perfedion  of  any  art ;  whereas 
reading  furnifhes  us  in  a  very  fhort  time  with 
the  difcoveries  of  all  ages.  A  fmgle  moment  • 
is  fufficient  to  inform  us  of  a  great  many 
truths,  which  were  purchafed  by  the  care  and 
trouble  of  years." 

"  A  thoufand  phyficians,  faid  Rhazes,  have 
laboured  for  a  thoufand  years  paft  for  the  im- 
provement of  phyfic,  and  it  is  by  carefully 
reading  their  works,  that  a  man  will  inform 
himfelf  of  more  things  during  a  very  fhort  ■ 
life,  than  he  would  by  running  from  patient 
to  patent,  during  a  thoufand  years." 

"  Reading  makes  us  familiar  with  the  me- 
thods of  every  time,  and  every  country." 

"  A  man  of  genius  foor^  perceives  the 
modification  he  is   to   adopt,  when  he  is 
about  to  put  the  precepts  of  others  in  prac-  i 
tice. 

A  regimental  pra£lirioner  cannot  carry  a 
large  library  about  with  him,  from  place  to 
place,  from  country  to  country,  where  his  : 
unfettled  life  leads  him.  The  few  books  there-  ; 
fore  he  fliould  perufe,  ought  to  be  principal 
ones,  /.  e.  partly  fyftematic,  and  partly  fuch 
as  treat  on  feparatc  difeafcs^  Every  one  fhould 

poffefa 
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poflefs  an  outline,  a  general  notion  of  all  the 
difeafes  incident  to  the  human  body.  Here 
Cullen's  outlines,  now  perhaps  the  beft  as  well 
as  moll  fafhionable,  may  be  recommended, — 
After  this,  fuch  authors  fhould  be  had,  as 
have  treated  of  the  difeafes  moft  incident  to 
troops. 

The  fcurvy  is  chiefly  obferved  at  fea,  and 
in  long  voyages  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  al- 
ways confined  to  mariners.  We  meet  with 
many  inftances  of  it  among  foldiers.  In  gar- 
rifons,  army  furgeons  will  meet  it.  It  raged 
violently  in  Minorca,  during  the  late  war, 
and  was  one  of  the  means  of  enabUng  our 
enemies  to  fubdue  the  ifland.  And  in  the 
war  previous  to  this  it  raged  with  confiderable 
violence  likev/ife  among  the  prifoners  at  Win- 
chefter  in  England, 

Lynd  has  written  fuccefsfully  on  this  dif. 
eafe.  His  opportunities  of  feeing  it  were 
great,  his  judgment  clear,  and  his  obfervations 
are  aUvays  important.  But  a  late  author* 
has  taken  a  more  extenfive  view  of  the  fub- 
jed:,  and  feems  to  have  inveftigated  it  with 
great  accuracy,  and  as  it  would  appear  has 

pointed 
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pointed  out  better  methods  of  practice  than 
have  hitherto  been  attempted.  Lynd's  treatife 
likewife  on  Hot  Climates  is  an  ufeful  work. 
Sir  John  Pringle,  who  fpent  many  years  of  his 
life  in  camps,  and  among  foldiers,  has  hke- 
wife  left  practitioners  in  the  fame  line  a  mofl 
valuable  book.  Here  the  furgeon  will  find 
information  on  almoft  every  difeafe  that  will 
occur  to  him  in  the  army.  Monro  alfo  had 
good  opportunities,  and  did  not  let  them  pafs 
unnoticed.  His  book  on  the  difeafcs  of  the 
army  is  an  ufeful  performance.  The  fame 
author  wrote  on  Dropfy,  another  difeafe  that  re- 
gimental furgeons  will  occafionally  meet  with. 

Dyfentery  has  been  long  noted  for  raging 
in  camps.  Many  things  indeed  concur  in  the 
army  to  give  rife  to  it ;  particularly  if  troops 
be  placed  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  moift, 
damp  fituation,  The  celebrated  Zimmerman 
has  treated  this  difeafe  with  much  perfpicuity 
and  judgment.  Thefe,  and  fome  others,  pro- 
feifedly  on  fuch  difeafes  as  he  has  reafon  to 
expe(ft  among  the  privates,  muft  form  part  of 
his  library. 

CuUen's  Nofology,'  notwithftanding  what 
fome  may  have  thrown  out  againft  works  of 
this  nature,  in  my  opinion,  he  will  find  much 

afhftance 
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affiftance  from.  Here  is  not  only  an  arrange-* 
ment,  but,  what  is  of  more  material  confe- 
quence,  the  principal  fymptoms  of  all  difeafes. 
I  muft  not  omit  Le  Roy  on  Prognoftics  in 
acute  difeafes.  It  feems  to  be  an  ufeful  per- 
formance. 

The  venereal  difeafe  is  fo  univerfal  in  the 
army,  that  it  would  .  be  unpardonable  not  to 
have  fome  of  the  beft  treatifes  on  it.  But  the 
authors  that  have  written  here  are  fo  nume- 
rous, that  it  becomes  no  eafy  tafk  to  make 
a  choice.  Almoft  all  of  them  differ ;  and 
almoft  all  of  them  profefs  to  differ  from  their 
experience  of  the  futility  of  the  methods  of 
their  predecelfors.  Such  as  have  written 
within  the  laft  twenty  years  on  it,  have,  how- 
ever, treated  it  moft  rationally.  Among  thefe 
are  Simmons,  Andree,  Sweidiar,  and  fome 
others  ;  but  I  fhall  leave  the  choice  to  his 
own  judgment. 

The  ingenious  and  indeflitigable  Mr.  Hun- 
ter has  lately  given  us  a  large  and  fyftematic 
'work  on  it;  from  which,  notwithftanding  the 
criticifms  it  has  undergone,  he  may  pel'haps 
.  find  more  afTiflance  than  from  moft  authors  on 
I  the  fubjed. 

Sore 
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Sore  legs  will  often  be  met  with  in  the 
army.  He  muft  therefore  poflefs  fome  books 
that  treat  profefledly  on  ulcers  of  thefe.  Bell, 
Rowley,  and  Underwood,  are  the  lateft,  and 
I  believe  the  beft  on  the  fubjedt.  From  the 
frequent  colds  to  which  foldiers  are  expofed, 
it  is  no  wonder  we  find  catarrhal  affections  fo 
numerous  among  them.  Mudge  has  written 
the  beft  on  the  fubje(fl.  An  ingenious  author, 
Dodtor  Beddoes,  amongft  other  effays  of  im- 
portance, has  likewife  favoured  us  with  one 
on  this.  His  thoughts  here,  as  in  moft  other 
difeafes  on  which  he  has  written,  differ  from 
all  authors  that  have  gone  before  him  ;  and, 
if  he  be  right,  other  authors  muft  confe- 
quently  be  wrong  ;  for  the  inftrument,  viz.  an 
inhaler,  in  which  Mudge  and  others  place  the 
greateft  part  of  the  cure,  as  well  as  warmth  and 
gentle  breathing  fweats,  are  by  him  repro- 
bated. The  reader  will  therefore  pleafe  to 
confult  the  author  on  this  fubjedl,  and  fteer 
between  thefe  difcordant  opinions  as  his  rea- 
fon  may  direcft  him. 

This  author  has  turned  his  attention,  how- 
ever, more  to  the  prevention  of  the  diforder 
than  to  its  cure  when  once  it  is  induced  ;  for 
i  think  he  would  not  at  that  time  have  recom- 
mended' 
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mended  the  patient  to  be  removed  Into  the 
open  air,  or  judge  it  prudent  to  place  him  in 
a  very  cool  apartment,  though  he  may  be  of 
opinion,  as  I  moft  fully  am,  that  great  degrees 
of  heat  when  the  difeafe  is  formed,  or  highly 
tempered  cordials,  muft  be  pernicious  :  but 
there  is  meafure  in  all  things  ;  eft  modus  in 
rebus,  to  ufe  a  common  adage. 

I  have  unqueftionably  found  the  inhaler  of 
great  ufe,  and  I  do  not  apprehend  I  deceived 
myfelf  in  this  refped:,  or  attributed  virtues  to 
a  means  of  alleviation,  where  none  were  to 
be  found.  The  cafes  wherein  1  have  applied 
this  inftrument  with  effed:,  were  in  fuch  as 
have  been  accompanied  with  inflammation  in 
tlie  fauces  and  confiderable  tumefadion  of 
the  tonfils,  with  forenefs  in  fwallowing  and 
with  great  cough. 

An  inflammation  of  Sneider's  membrane, 
with  that  lining  the  fauces,  the  difcharge  of 
thin  mucus  from  the  nofe  which  is  the  cc*:fe- 
quence  of  the  former,  and  the  conftant  and 
tickling  cough  produced  by  the  latter,  muft 
he  objeds  of  attention,  and  the  cure  confifts 
in  their  removal.  Gentle  opiates,  with  plenty 
of  bland  fluids,  feem  well  adapted  to  mitigate 
the  one,  and  reft,  (which  a  gentle  opiate  may 
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procure)  will  be  ufeful  in  retraining  the 
other.  The  irritability  will  be  lefTened  on 
both  thefe  fecreting  furfaces  ;  the  mucus  on 
both  v/ill  thicken  by  its  remora  on  the  parts, 
and  the  difeafe,  with  its  accompanying  celerity 
of  pulfe  will  yield.  The  accumulated  irrita- 
bility, to  jfpeak  the  language  of  Girtanner  and 
others,  a  language  well  fuited  to  the  idea  to 
be  conveyed,  induced  by  the  higher  degrees 
of  cold,  cannot  be  fafely  removed  by  the  ex- 
treme and  fudden  expofure  to  a  large  fire  and 
heated  apartment,  without  producing  in  the 
fyftem  proportionable  degrees  of  inflammation^ 
The  rules  which  Dod:or  Beddoes  has  laid 
down  on  this  head,  I  am  convinced  are  juft^ 
— and  moft  catarrhs,  as  well  as  other  inflam- 
matory diforders,  might  be  avoided  by  ob- 
ferving  them. 

The  different  inflammatory  difeafes  arife 
from  one  cailfe,  and  are  chiefly  cured  by  the 
fame  means ;  nay,  perhaps  all  inflammations 
fpring  from  accumulated  irritability,  and  they 
become  different  in  name  according  to  the 
organ  affeded  ;  and  this  or  that  organ  will 
fuffer  according  to  the  ftate  of  its  health  at  the 
time.  That  colds  and  even  pneumo:iic  afTcc^ 
tions  are  not  formed  till  after  expoiurc  to  heat,  I 
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am  convinced  by  what  has  taken  place  botK 
in  my  own  perfon  and  in  others.  I  have 
made  this  remark  for  years  paft. 

About  three  years  ago  I  had  a  ftrong  in- 
ftance  of  this^  which  frequently  afterwards 
rrade  me  turn  my  attention  to  this  fubjeft. 

About  the  time  above  fpecified,  a  poor 
young  fellow  knocked  at  my  door,  and  intro- 
duced himfelf  to  my  notice  as  having  once 
belonged  to  the  regiment  in  which  I  formerly 
ferved.  I  remembered  him  indeed,  both  from 
his  Ijtuation  (a  drum-boy)  in  the  regiment, 
and  fome  illnefles  he  had  pafled  through  un- 
der my  direcilion.  Watfon,  (this  was  his 
name)  to  fay  the  truth,  was  not  among  the 
moft  regular  in  his  behaviour.  He  had  been 
difmifled  at  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  war,  and 
had  fuiTered  various  viciffitudes  fmce.  He 
applied  for  charity,  cfpecially  for  fome  old 
cloaths  and  flioes. 

It  was  noWi  I  think,  ^  the  end  of  February  ; 
the  weather  had  been  for  fome  time  cold,  and 
that  morning  in  particular  was  very  incle- 
ment ;  it  was  hail  and  fleet.  My  heart  felt 
diftrefs  at  his  condition.  He  had  on  old 
thread  ftockings  much  torn,  without  fhoes 
neither  Ihirt  nor  waiftcoat  j  the  tattered  coat 
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at  hung  on  him  was  fo  worn,  that  his  naked 
body  was  expofed  through  different  parts  of 
it :  his  arms  as  well  as  his  thighs  almoft  to- 
tally defencelefs  againft  the  piercing  cold  of 
the  day. — Thus  flood  Watfon  before  me.  He 
had  not  long  to  plead,  for  in  lefs  than  half  an 
hour  T  equipped  him  in  a  compleat  fuit.  The 
waiflcOat  I  gave  him  was  one  I  had  lately 
worn  in  cold  v^eather,  fuch  as  the  prefent, 
when  my  profefTion  called  me  much  abroad. 
It  was  lined  with  flannel,  and  was  befides  of 
■vyarm  materials.  After  fuch  expreffions  of. 
gratitude  as  are  common  _^Ojj^fuch  occafions, 
he  went  away  :  but  I  wat^  not  a  little  morti- 
fied two  days  after,  at  being  told  by  a  neigh- 
bour that  he  was  walking  abotit  the  flreets  in 
his  old  coat,  and  felling  his  wares,  for  I  had 
provided  him  with  a  fmall  flock  of  needles^ 
pins,  ballads,  and  little  books  to  fell,  towards 
his  fupport. 

/  Being  imtated  at  this  ccnducfl,  I  made 
fearch  for,  and  foon  found  out  his  place  of 
abode.  I  enquired  what  he  had  done  with 
his  cloaths  ?  The  fellow's  reply  was  not  lefs 
exprefTive  of  his  feelings,  than  extraordinary 
fo  me. — If,"  faid  he,  "  your  honour  ob- 
li.ges  me  to  weai'  that  waiflcoat  and  thofc 
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"  thick  {lockings  and  breeches,  I  fhall  be  a 
"  dead  man  by  to-morrow.  Your  honour 
'*  does  not  know  what  I  fufFered  the  firft 
"  night,  and  I  have  been  ill  ever  fince."  True 
indeed  I  found  hiim  confiderably  feverifh,  and 
this  accompanied  with  a  fevere  cough  :  he 
had  pains  in  his  breaft,  and  over  his  body, 
and  in  a  word,  was  afFedted  not  only  with  a 
high  degree  of  catarrh,  but  with  fome  pneu- 
monic inflammation.  When  I  firft  faw  him, 
though  cold  and  cheerlefs,  yet  he  had  neither 
cough,  pain,  nor  complaint  of  any  kind,  but 
was  in  perfedt  health.  The  warm  clothing, 
to  which  he  was  unaccuftomed,  proved  to 
him  a  great  misfortune,  and  fo  he  confidered 
It.  A  few  days  after  the  waiftcoat  was  fee-n 
hanging  at  the  door  of  an  old  cloaths-fhop, 
where  he  left  it  for  what  it  would  bring.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  very  warm  cloaths,  and  almoft 
total  nakednefs,  induced  immediately  the  above 
difeafe. 

I  remember  a  very  ftriking  inftance  in  my- 
felf  fome  years  ago,  where  I  was  expofed  for 
fome  hours  to  cold  and  wet,  and  immediately 
after  came  into  a  warm  room,  and  ftood  for  a 
confiderable  time  before  a  large  fire  j  though  I 
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inftantly  changed  my  cloaths  on  entering 
the  apartment.  My  voice  became  hoarfe  in 
lefs  than  an  hour  ;  in  a  fhort  time  I  began  to 
cough  ;  and  in  a  word  I  fuffered  for  near  a 
fortnight  with  a  fevere  catarrh. 

In  April  1 794, 1  came  from  London,  where 
I  had  been  on  bufmefs  a  week ;  the  day  of 
my  return  was  wet,  windy,  and  cold,  the 
diftance  I  had  to  travel  was  feventy  miles,  and 
I  was  about  eleven  hours  on  the  journey. 
Soon  after  I  came  to  my  own  houfe  I  drank 
one  glafs  of  wine,  and  a  little  warm  milk 
about    a    quarter    of  an   hour    after,  and 
went  to  bed.    My  bed  was  covered  with 
confiderably  more  cloaths  than  my  London 
bed  had  been  the  previous  week.    I  awoke 
that  night  in  a  fever ;  and  contraded  fuch  a 
cough  as  did  not  leave  me  till  three  weeks 
after.    An  inflammation  alfo  attacked  my 
eyes,  which  of  late  have  been  the  weakeft 
part  of  my  frame,  the  confequences  of  which 
1  feverely  felt.  When  I  went  to  London  it  was 
in  a  night  coach,  and  though  the  night  was  ex- 
tremely bad,  and  my  bed  in  the  metropolis 
much  lighter  covered  than  my  own  at  home, 
I  efcaped  a  cold.    I  went  then,  as  the  reader 
perceives,  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  bed,  and 
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though  in  town  the  fires  were  much  fmaller 
than  I  ufe  at  my  own  houfe,  yet  no  catarrh 
followed  :  when  I  came  from  a  colder  into  a 
warmer  fituation,  the  reverfe  was  the  con- 
fequence.  From  this  I  conclude,  let  the  ex- 
planation be  as  it  may,  that  the  danger  of 
catarrhs  arifes  not  fo  much  in  a  tranfition 
from  heat  to  cold,  as  from  cold  to  heat.  I 
f emember  when  in  the  laft  (American)  war  I 
lay  in  camp,  though  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely cold  and  fncwy  in  Odober  and  No- 
vember, we  had  few  or  no  catarrhs.  There 
were  no  fires  here,  nor  •  warmer  apartments 
than  the  canvas  tents,  when  the  men  came 
cold  from  field- exercife  or  other  duty. 
In  winter,  and  in  quarters,  we  were  more 
fickly ;  and  I  am  certain  that  all  inflamma- 
tory difeafes  are  oftener  found,  in  quarters  than 
in  the  field.  This  is  a  matter  well  deferving 
mature  deliberation. 

Heated  rooms,  with  warm  and  ftimulating 
drinks  fuch  as  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.  after 
expofure  to  much  cold,  muft  be  pernicious. 
In  this  ftate  of  the  body,  I  mean  its  cold 
itate,  or  during  its  accumulated  irritability,  a 
very  fmall  ftimulus  has  ad;ive  efFedls  on  the 
habit,  whereas  large  and  powerful  ones  are 
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dangerous,  and  ftimulants  ftill  more  ftrong 
may  induce  fudden  death.  Of  this  the  froft- 
bitten  limb  affords  an  apt  example.  A  gra- 
dual change  of  temperatur^  is  the  fureft  means 
to  efcapethefe  evils. 

Soldiers  are  frequently  expofed  to  great 
cold,  and  many  of  them,  when  in  towns,  find 
opportunities  of  taking  hot  and  ftimulating 
liquors  during  this  ftate  of  body,  and  even  of 
remaining  in  warm  rooms,  provided  they 
have  money  or  credit  to  gain  them  admittance 
to  the  kitchen  of  a  public-houfe,  the  warmeft 
apartment  of  every  dwelling.  Catarrhs  ace  a 
frequent  difeafe  among  them,  and  are  often 
accompanied  with  other  inflammatory  af- 
fedtions.  By  attending  to  the  above  confi- 
derations  they  might  be  avoided. 

Dodlor  Beddoes  has  written  a  fmall^  tra£t 
for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  called  A  guide  to  felf- 
frefervation^  and  at  fo  low  a  price  as  three- 
pence ;  it  is  compofed  in  a  fimple  and  plain 
ftilc,  and  might  be  ufeful  to  this  clafs  of  men 
on  the  very  fiibjedt  of  which  we  are  fpeaking. 
The  furgeon  would  find  his  account  in  having 
thefe  diftributed  among  the  privates.  It  might 
fave  him  both  trouble  and  expence,  above 
the  value  of  the  book,  were  he  even  at  his 
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own  coft  to  give  away  a  certain  number  to 
each  company.  The  Dod:or's  opinion,  more 
fully  illuftrated  in  other  parts  of  his  writings, 
will  no  lefs  merit  the  army  pradiitioner's  con- 
fideration. 

Not  only  from  the  nature  of  a  foldier's  life, 
but  from  ill  treated  catarrhs,  we  as  often  meet 
with  phthifis  pulmonalis.  To  foldiers  in  Bri- 
tain, the  changeable  nature  of  the  climate 
makes  this  complaint  ftill  more  frequent.  AVe 
muft  not  omit  fome  treatifes  then  on  this  ma- 
Jady.  Among  many  others,  Reid  and  Foart- . 
Simmons  have  written  on  the  fubje6t,  and 
both  with  fuccefs.  Doctor  Beddoes  has  lately 
given  the  world  an  eflay  on  this  fubjedt,  in 
which  much  ingenious  reafoning  is  difplayed, 
and  which  the  reader  will  find  advantage  in 
confulting.  In  this  work  he  has  taken  a  view 
of  the  difeafe  very  different  from  all  authors 
who  have  hitherto  confidered  it.  He  fup- 
pofes  the  complaint  to  arife  from  a  fuperoxy- 
ginated  ftate  of  the  body  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  new  chymiftry  ;  and  his  cure, 
of  courfe,  is  inftituted  by  attempting  to  re- 
move this.  For  this  purpofe  he  lowers  the 
quality  of  the  atmofpheric  air  by  mixing  it 
witli-hydrogene.    To  anfwer  this  end  he  has 
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formed  an  aparatus  by  which  he  is  enabled 
conveniently  to  lower  the  atmofpheric  air  in 
the  chamber,  to  the  ftandard  which  he  thinks 
beft  adapted  to  his  patients  cure.  But  we 
mud  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatife  itfelf  for 
a  fuller  explanation  of  this  matter ;  fnice  all 
other  methods  to  cure  this  dire  complaint  have 
hitherto  failed,  it  is  certainly  allowable  to 
atempt  fomething  difierent  to  arrive  at  this 
wifhed  for  end.  However  new  and  theoretic 
cal  therefore  his  opinions  and  pradice  may 
appear,  and  however  fevere  the  cenfures  of 
various  critics  againft  him  may  be,  we  hope 
this  ingenious  philofopher  will  not  be  dif- 
mayed,  but  perfevere  till  a  full  and  fair 
trial  be  given  to  the  fubjedt.  The  beft  and 
moft  ufeful  difcoveries  have  ever  at  firft  met 
with  the  ftrongeft  oppofition. 

Both  Small-pox  and  Meafles  are  to  be  met 
with  in  regimental  pra<ftice,  and  treatifes 
on  thefe  he  likewife  fhould  poffefs. 

Among  many  authors  on  the  former  dif- 
eafe,  Dr.  Walker  Has  laid  before  the  world  a 
large  treatife  containing  many  ufeful  obferva- 
tions,  efpecially  on  the  fequilas  of  this  affec- 
tion, and  the  method  of  fuccefsfully  eliminat- 
ing from  the  body  the  dregs  of  the  varioluus 
.  V  matter, 
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matter*  But  as  this  author  has  taken  con-" 
liderable  pains  to  declaim. againft  one  of  the 
moft  ufeful  improvements  which  this,  or  per- 
haps any  other  difeafe,  has  ever  undergone, 
viz.  inoculation,  the  reader  is  cautioned  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  his  arguments  on  this 
head,  before  he  admits  them.  A  gentleman 
at  Alloa  has  well  anfwered  this  part  of  Dr. 
Walker's  book  ;  but  we  fuppofe  little  need 
be  faid  on  a  fubjed;  of  which  long  experience 
has  proved  the  utility. 

I  muft  here  take  the  liberty  of  cautioning 
the  young  practitioner  againft  fome  errors  I 
have  more  than  once  obferved  in  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  varioluus  matter  j  notwithftanding- 
it  has  been  pra(flifed  iii^  this  country  for  up- 
wards ;  of  feventy  years,  fome  praditioners 
flill  perform  it  in  a  clumfy  and  unfcientific 
manner.  A  phyfician  of  undoubted  veracity 
compkiined  to  me  a  few  years  ago,  of  an 
error  of  this  fort,  into  which  a  praditioner 
fell.  The  fubjed  was  a  child,  whofe  parents 
were  in  genteel  life,  and  wifhing  to  have  it 
inoculated  under  the  infpedion  of  the  firft'^ 
rnedical  men  of  the  place  ;  he,  and  a  princi- 
pal furgeon,  long  refident  there,  were  called 
in.    The  l?itter,  whof^  province  it  v^^.as  to  in- 
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fert  the  matter,  made  a  wound  m  the  infant's 
arm  large  enough  to  contain  (as  my  informer 
fays)  two  large  peas.  The  confequence  was 
not  only  a  hemorrhage,  and  a  great  degree  of 
inflammation,  as  might  be  expedted,  but  the 
infant,  from  pain  and  fright,  was  thrown 
into  convulfions,  from  which  it  could  fcarcely 
be  recovered.  When  my  friend  remonftrated 
againft  this  method  of  practice,  he  was  an- 
fwered  by  pleading  the  neceffity  of  making  a 
large  wound  to  infure  fuccefs  in  the  opera- 
tion. But  furely  when  we  confider  the  fu- 
perficial  courfe  of  the  abforbents,  and  their 
being  fo  univerfally  dlffufed  over  the  body, 
we  have  no  reafon '  to  apprehend  that  a  fmall 
infertion  may  not  exp^ofe  the  variolous  mat- 
ter to  a  fuflicient  number  of  them.  It  may 
be  pleaded,  as  an  excufe  for  this  gentle- 
man, that  he  was  an  old  praditioner,  and 
had,  no  doubt,  often  feen  the  method  he  pur- 
fued  attended  with  fuccefs. 

Another  error,  hitherto  too  prevalent,  is  the 
fevere  abftinenCe  enjoined  during  the  prepara- 
tory ftage,  as  it  is  called.  Till  lately,  even 
the  beft  inoculators  carried  this  plan  too  far. 
Sutton,  a  man  of  but  fmall  medical  informa- 
tion, direded  it,  and  all  his  followers  trod  in 
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his  fteps.  It  is  fcarcely  necefTary  here,  per- 
haps, to  point  out  the  dire  efFeds  of  this  plan ; 
it  has  been  univerfally  followed  by  cahexies, 
and  other  difeafes  proceeding  from  debility, . 
which  have  rendered  the  days  of  the  fufferers 
both  fliort  and  miferable. 

It  is  true,  they  have  got  through  the  difeafe 
with  eafe,  and  with  few  puftules,  but  the 
above  confequences  have  neverthelefs  taken 
place.  An  excellent  paper  on  this  fubjeft 
may  be  found  in  the  London  Medical  Tranf* 
adions,  by  the  late  Dr.  Chapman. 

The  method  I  have  generally  employed, 
'and  which  I  hope  is  now  pretty  univerfal,  is 
as  follows  :  I  infert  the  matter,  and,  if  thought 
neceflary,  one  or  two  gentle  purges  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  courfe  of  the  week ;  but  this 
not  univerfally  ;  for  fhould  the  patient  appear 
of  a  weak  habit,  or  debilitated  by  previous 
difeafe,  not  only  this  is  omitted,  but  he  is 
allowed,  if  not  ftrengthening  medicines,  at 
leaft  more  generous  diet.    Unlefs  in  full  and 
grofs  habits,   I  never  interdid  a  moderate 
fhare  of  meat.  When  the  eruptive  fever  com- 
mences,  1  am  careful  in  moderating  it  as 
much  as  poflible ;  by  keeping  the  patient 
€Ool,  an^  having  his  chamber  well  ventilated ; 

by 
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by  exhibiting  moderate  portions  of  the  native 
vegetable  acids  in  his  drink,  and,  in  a  w^ord, 
by  the  ftrid  antiphlogiftic  plan. — After  the 
eruptive  fever,  and  when  the  puftules-  are 
throv^rn  on  the  furface,  a  greater  latitude  in 
diet  may  be  allowed,  for  I  have  then  found 
it  right  to  fupport  the  ftrength,  that  the  fup- 
puration  may  be  duly  performed.  When  this 
has  not  been  done,  the  confequences  have 
been  a£fed:ions  of  the  bowels,  both  trouble- 
fome  and  dangerous,  but  which  I  have 
generally  been  able  to  remove  by  warm  cor- 
dials, in  dofes,  according  to  the  patient's  age 
and  ftrength.  When  the  puftules  have  been 
numerous,  and  almoft  running  into  the  con- 
fluent kind,  much  care  will  be  neceffary  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  fecondary  fever,  and  after- 
wards. But  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  beft 
authors  on  the  natural  fmall-pox,  are  here  to 
be  followed,  viz.  gentle  and  repeated  purg- 
ing, and  aceflent  and  antifeptic  food,  yet 
not  altogether  of  a  debilitating  kind.  In  this 
way  I  have  fuccefsfully  treated  near  two  thou- 
fand  patients  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  ten 
years,  in  this  neighbourhood,  without  the 
lofs  of  a  patient,  one  only  excepted,  whofe 
death  will  fully  prove  the  neceflity  of  the 

treatment 
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treatment  above  laid  down. — This  patient, 
who  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
had  prepared  herfelf  in  the  moft  rigid  and 
abftemious  manner  for  near  a  month  before 
fhe  came  to  be  inoculated.  The  matter  was 
inferted,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  days  each 
time,  three  different  times  before  it  produced 
the  defired  effect,  and  even  then  it  was  four- 
teen days  before  the  eruptive  fever  com- 
menced ;  I  attributed  this  to  the  debilitated 
flate  of  her  habit.  She  had  the  difeafe  in  a 
very  formidable  manner,  but  efcaped,  though 
not  without  the  greateft  attention,  till  not 
only  the  fecondary  fever,  but  alfo  all  the  puf- 
tules  were  removed.  She  now  again,  by  the 
advice  of  fome  officious  friends,  began  to 
purfue  her  abftemious  plan,  and  in  a  very 
fhort  time  funk  a  martyr  to  the  difeafe.  She 
had  been  cautioned,  from  the  beginning, 
againft  abftemious  living,  but  my  admoni- 
tions were  not  attended  to. 

He  rnuft  not  omit  a  treatife  on  Anatomy, 
particularly  as  diflediions  have  been  recom- 
mended, to  brighten  up  his  memory,  or  to 
refer  to  occafionally.   Some  anatomical  plates 

will  likewife  be  neceffary.  Chefelden's  Ana- 
tomy, as  he  is  not  to  er^ter  into  the  minutise, 

may 
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may  perhaps  anfwer.  It  has  Some  ufeful 
plates ;  and  to  thefe  may  be  added,  Innes's 
Tables,  or  Albinus's,  reduced  by  Bell,  an 
engraver  in  Edinburgh.  "Winflow's  Anatomy 
is  the  moft  .corredl,  and  if  he  has  room  he 
may  provide  himfelf  with  it< 

The  difcovery  of  the  abforbent  fyftem,  one 
of  the  greateft  fmce  that  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  not  lefs  important,  or  lefs 
general,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  has  opened 
a  field  which  the  medical  practitioner  ought 
,  not  to  omit  cultivating.  By  underftanding 
the  fituation  of  thefe  velTels,  in  the  human 
body,  -as  far  as  they  are  yet  demonftrated,  he 
will  be  the  better  enabled  on  m.any  occafions, 
to  obviate  difeafe,  or  remove  it  when  prefent. 
The  beft  work  on  this  fubjed  is  that  lately 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Cruikflianks. 

He  fhould  next  provide  a  few  books  on 
Chemiftry  :  Beaume's  Manual,  or  fome  fuch. 
If  he  can  find  convenience  to  carry  the  Chy- 
mical  Didionary  of  Maquier,  fo  much  the 
better,  as  alfo  his  Elements.  A  great  variety 
of  celebrated  works  might  be  recommended 
on  this  ufeful,  as  well  as  beautiful  ftudy ;  but 
muft  content  himfelf  with  a  few,  from  the 

nature 
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nature  of  his  fituation,  which  forbids  a  large 
collection. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  ten  years,  impor- 
t;int  difcoveries  have  been  made  in  this  branch 
of  fcience,  infomuch  as  to  give  entirely  a  new 
turn  to  the  ftudy.  The  fornier  names  ufed 
here  have  been  altogether  changed  in  confe- 
quence  of  this.  From  the  multiplicity  of  dif- 
coveries,  indeed,  it  was  neceflary  to  form  a 
new  language,  for  the  old  one  was  no  longer 
ufeful.  Hence  fome  ingenious  men  of  dif- 
tinguifhed  eminence  in  this  branch,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  M.  Lavoifier,  fet  them- 
fiplves  about  forming  appropriated  terms  to 
cxprefs  it  by.  As  moft  of  thefe  difcoveries  were 
in  elaftic  fluids,  to  which  the  name  m'rs  or  gafes 
have  been  applied,  the  fubje<£t  in  general  is  now 
ftiled  fneumaticyxa  contradiftindlion  to  the  old 
ehemiftry. — Lavoifier's  Elements  of  Chemif- 
try,  as  containing  this  new  nomenclature,  can- 
not be  omitted  by  the  ftudent  who  wifhes  to 
become  an  adept  in  thefe  do(Strines.  Four- 
croy,  Bergman,  Chaptal,  and  many  others, 
have  given  us  ufeful  performances  here,  from 
whom  he  may  obtain  all  the  information 
necclTary.  If  he  wifhes  to  examine  the  lately 
dilputed  do(Strine  of  phlogifton,  he  may  find 

the 
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the  chief  afguments  for  and  agamfl  It  m  a 
fmall  odtavo  performance,  by  Dr.  Higgins* 
The  moft  eminent  chymifts  indeed  now,  both 
of  this  and  other  countries,  have  adopted  this 
new  language,  and  became  converts  to  the 
antiphlogiftic  doctrines. 

Nor  muft  he  omit  fome  authors  on  the 
Materia  Medica.  Alfton's  and  Cullen's  are 
good  performances.  Among  the  Difpenfaries, 
he  may  purchafe  Lewis's,  the  Edinburgh  laft 
edition,  Berkenhaut's,  and  the  London,  a  new 
edition  of  which  is  daily  expedled  *. 

To  refrefh  his  memory,  he  fhould  have 
fome  author  on  general  phyfiology.  Perhaps 
Hallers,  I  mean  the  fmall  edition  by  Cullen, 
will  fuffice  ;  and  to  this,  if  polTible,  let  him 
add  Morgagni  on  the  Caufes  and  Seats  of 
Difeafes ;  it  is  a  moft  ufeful  colledion.  In 
Dr.  Cullen's  firft  lines,  he  will  find  an  excel- 
lent account  of  fevers  ;  but  for  more  particu- 
lars, he  muft  have  recourfe  to  authors,  who 
have  made  this  their  fole  objed:. 

Clarke's  Treatife  on  Fevers,  among  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  is,  I  think, 
a  good  performance.  Could  he  find  room  to 
carry  Van  Swieten's  Commentaries  on  Boer- 

haave's 

.  •  This  edition  has  feveral  years  ago  been  laid  before  the 
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haave's  Aphorifms  with  him,  he  may  occa- 
fionallyreap  much  advantage  from  perufmg  it 
on  almoft  every  difeafe  to  which  the  human 
body  is  fubjed;  ;  Here  again  I  muft  leave  his 
own  judgement  to  decide. 

Warner  has  written  on  the  Eye  ;  Ware 
on  Ophthalmia ;  both  which  are  good  per^ 
formances. 

It  will  be  faid,  why  fuch  a  number  of 
books,  that  comprehend  more  a  courfe  of 
fludy  adapted  for  a  phyfician  than  a  furgeon? 
This  is  the  very  reafon  I  recommend  them  : 
-we  all  know  regimental  pradiice  partakes  ' 
more  of  the  phyfician's  than  the  furgeon's 
province.  It  is  on  this  very  idea  I  have  all 
along  proceeded.  We  oftener  meet  with  fevers, 
and  other  contagious  and  epidemic  difeafes 
among  foldiers,  than  fuch  only  as  need  ex- 
ternal treatment,  and  the  hand  of  the  operative 
furgeon* 

Befides  thefe,  which  I  call  more  neceflary, 
he  may  purchafe  others  as  he  fees  occafion. 
This  will  form  a  little,  but  ufeful  library, 
which  it  fliould  be  the  care  of  the  Colonel 
to  order  to  be  carried  with  the  baggage,  as 
pund:ually  as  he  would  the  colours  of  the 
regiment. 

U  With 
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With  regard  to  books  on  operative  furgeiy 
perhaps  Hcifter's  and  Bell's  are  the  beft  fyfte- 
matical  works ;  no  others  need  therefore  be 
recommended.    Sharp's  Operations  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  allowed  to  be  accurate:  Wife- 
man's  Surgery  is  a  good  book :  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  of  Pott's  works  fhould  not  be  omitted  :  the 
whole  would  make  a  good  addition  to  his 
military  library,  if  he  finds  he  can  remove 
,  them  eafily  with  him  on  marches.  Alanfon 
has  lately  written  a  treatife  on  Amputation  ; 
but  to  take  notice  of  all  the  authors  that  may 
deferve  his  attention  Would  lead  us  too  far. 

Since  ruptures  are  a  difeafe  which  will  not 
permit  thofe  ^iHidied  with  it  to  be  continued 
in  the  army,  as  the  conftant  exercife  their 
duty  calls  them  to  perform,  muft  inevita- 
bly obftrudt  their  cure,  and  render  them  al- 
ways liable  to  infurmountable  difficulties,  I 
need  not  recommend  books  on  the  fubjedt. 
Both  Bell  in  his  fyftem,  and  Pott  have,  how- 
ever, treated  fully  on  them  ;  which  may  be 
confulted  as  convenience  ferves.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly proper  that  a  regimental  furgeon 
fliould  be  acquainted  with  the  treatment  of 
every  difeafe  which  furgery  comprehends ; 
but  it  may  not  be  pradicable  for  him  to  con- 
vey 
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Vey  from  place  to  place  all  the  books  he  might 
otlierwife  think  neceflaiy  on  thefe  fubjeds. 
He  muft  therefore  content  himfelf  with  a 
few,  but  thefe  few,  as  we  have  faid,  fhould 
be  well  chofen ;  and  the  choice  in  a  great 
meafure  muft  be  left  to  himfelf. 

There  are  many  treatifes  on  particular  fub- 
je£ls  in  furgery,  fome  of  which  he  may  add 
to  his  colledion,  if  it  be  convenient,  and  his 
portable  library  be  not  already  too  much 
fwelled.  Among  thefe  I  may  mention  O'Hal- 
leron  on  Gangrene  ;  Deafe  on  Wounds  of  the 
Head  ;  and  Ranby  on  Gun-fhot  Wounds; 
though  it  will  be  feldom,  in  all  probability, 
that  cafes  of  this  laft-mentioned  kind  will  oc- 
cur, notwithftanding  he  pradlifes  in  the  army  ; 
becaufe  battles  very  rarely  happen.  Yet  this 
will  be  no  reafon  for  his  entire  neglecfl  of  the , 
fubjecft;  for  fhould  only  one  gun-fhot  wound 
occur  in  twenty  years,  he  ought  nof  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  method  of  treatment. 

On  this  fubjed,  however,  I  meant  to  deli- 
ver my  opinion  at  pretty  full  length ;  but  I 
find,  by  an  advertifement,  that  there  is  in  the 
prefs  a  work  on  it  from  fo  able  a  pen,  (the 
late  Mr.  Hunter's)  as  will  make  the  attempt 
here  unneceffary.    From  this  writer  much 
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may  be  expeded ;  for  no  fubjed  which 
ever  engaged  his  attention,  did  he  leave 
without  a  full  and  complete  inveftigation. — 
From  this  work  then  we  may  naturally  expedt 
all  that  is  neceffary  on  this  head  to  inftruft 
the  young  pradtitioner  in  this  branch  of  his 
profeffion. 

Since  the  foldiers  will  frequently  call  him 
to  vifit  their  wives,  which  charity,  we  hope, 
will  induce  him  to  do  ;  and  fmce  much  of  his 
attendance  among  them  will  be  with  childbed 
women,  he  muft  not  omit  fome  pradlical 
treatifes  on  midwifery.  Smellie's  Treatife  in 
the  odtavo  edition,  may  be  conveniently  car- 
ried, to  which  fhould  be  added  his  plates  re- 
duced, to  anfwer  this  edition,  and  fold  by  El- 
liot of  Edinburgh. 

He  may  likewife  provide  liimfelf  with  Ha- 
milton's Treatife  on  the  fame  fubjed.  Mr. 
White  of  Manchefter  has  written  an  ufcful 
treatife  on  the  difeafes  incident  to  l)'ing-in. 
women,  which  he  fliould  not  omit.  And 
lately  the  fame  author  has  obliged  the  world 
with  a  fmall  trad  on  the  fwelling  of  the  leg\s 
fo  often  the ,  confequence  of  child-bearing. 
''I'hough  the  women  of  a  regiment  are  not 
often  fubjed  to  complaints  after  child-birth, 

yet 
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yet  not  only  this  happens  among  them,  but 
one  of  a  much  more  dreadful  nature  ;  I  mean 
the  puerperal  fever.  Cafes  of  difficult  labour 
take  place  fometimes  even  here,  v^^hich  reduces 
their  ftrength,  and  renders  them  more  ob- 
noxious to  thofe  difeafes  that  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  weaknefs. 

On  the  puerperal  fever,  Leak,  Hulme,  Fo- 
thergill,  and  others  have  written ;  he  rfiay 
chufe  which  he  thinks  beft  :  the  laft-men- 
tioned  author  is  the  lateft,  and  he  alTerts,  that 
a  cure  is  at  laft  found  out  for  this  fatal  difeafe, 
from  which  hitherto  fcarcely  ever  a  woman 
recovered.    It  feems  M.  Doulcet,  from  much 
pradlice  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris,  found  that 
it  yielded  to  gentle  vomits  often  repeated. 
With  refped:  to  the  feat  of  this  difeafe,  au- 
thors are  greatly  divided  :  fome  alTert,  that 
the  inteftines  and  Omentum  are  the  feat  of  the 
afFecflion,  which  they  fay  arifes  from  an  in- 
flammation induced  on  thefe  parts  from  the 
preffure  of  the  v/omb  in  the  laft  months  of 
geftation.     But  I  have  heard  a  celebrated 
anatomift  in  London  declare  that  he  has  dif- 
fc(fted  many  who  died  of  it,  yet  never  found 
an  inftance  of  inflammation  in  the  Omentum, 

1^3  while 
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while  he  als  conftantly  obferved  it  to  a  great 
degree  in  every  part  of  the  pelvis. 

All  poflible  care  fliould  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  attack  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy  to  the 
fair  fex.  More  may  be  done  as  a  prophy- 
lactic than  as  a  cure  when  once  the  difeafe  is 
fully  formed.  For  tho'  the  above  medicine 
feems  to  be  held  out  to  the  public  on  good 
authority  and  much  experience,  yet  it  were 
ftill  better  if  the  patient  was  prevented  from 
the  danger  of  an  attack.  All  the  expence  of 
thefe  few  authors  on  the  obftetric  art  will  be 
repaid  to  the  furgeon,  by  the  pleafmg  reflec- 
tion that  he  has  contributed  in  every  fituation 
in  which  he  has  been  placed,  as  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  to  the  general  good  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  For  with  Seneca  we  fhould  fay, 
*'  Non  ut  diu  vivas  curandum  eft,  fed  ut 
fatis.-— Quid  ilium  odoginta  anni  juvant  per 
inertiam  exadi  ?  Non  vixit  ifte,  fed  in  vita 
moratus  eft." 

Soldiers  wives  Ihould  be  looked  on  as  the 
ufeful  poor  of  the  regiment,  and  ought  to  be 
confidered  in  this  fociety  as  other  poor  are  in 
other  focieties.  They  fhould  be  alTifted,  and 
their  ufefulnefs  promoted  ;  for  they  are  equally 
allied  to  the  army,  as  other  poor  are  to  their 
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rerpedlive  focieties,  and  therefore  ought  oqually 
to  be  taken  care  of.  They  bring  up  many 
ufeful  foldiers  for  his  Majefty's  fervice,  which 
is  ftill  a  farther  reafon  not  to  allow  them  to  be 
negledted.  If  the  furgeon  gives  them  his  af- 
fiftance  in  their  licknefs,  it  is  as  much  as  can 
be  expe(5l:ed  on  his  part.  Any  other  chari- 
table donations  of  which  they  may  from  time 
to  time  ftand  in  need,  fhould  come  from  a 
voluntary  contribution  among  the  corps.  I 
can  by  no  means  confider  them  as  the  lead 
ufeful  part  of  the  army  ;  and  furely  our  care 
of  them  ought  to  be  in  proportion  :  but  this, 
fubjedt  I  have  treated  of  elfewhere.  * 

I  am  perfuaded  that  fome  attention  of  this 
kind  would  be  the  means  of  more  marriages, 
and  lefs  uncleanlinefs  in  the  ranks.  It  ap- 
pears fome  what  ftrange  that  foldiers  wives  and 
widows  (I  do  not  mean  officers)  have  never 
been  thought  worthy  the  notice  of  govern- 
ment. Might  not  fome  fcheme  ufeful  to  his 
Majefty's  fervice,  as  well  as  elymofmary,  be 
formed  in  favour  of  the  women  of  the  diffe- 
rent regiments  ?  Premiums  might  be  granted 
to  the  mothers  of  legitimate  children,  whofe 

U  4  '  fons 

*  See  "  Thoughts  fuhmitted  to  Officers,  relative  to  a  regi- 
*'  ^lental  fund  for  the  ftck  wives  of  the  foldiery.'* 
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fons  were  born  in  the  army  and  entered  into 
the  fervice,  over  and  above  the  common 
bounty.  I  offer  this  only  as  a  hint  to  be  im- 
proved on  by  fuch  as  may  have  it  more  in 
their  power.  I  beUeve  it  would  encourage 
population  ;  which  in  the  army,  in  propor- 
tion to  numbers,  comes  far  fhort  of  what  it  is 
in  other  fituations,  and  among  other  claffes  of 
men.  For  promifcuous  commerce  with 
proftitutes,  fo  frequent  among  foldiers,  pre- 
vents it, 

Denman  has  written  on  difficult  Labours, 
and  uterine  Hsemorrhages ;  on  the  laft  we 
have  alfo  a  good  treatife  by  Rigby.  They 
are  both  books  of  fmall  price,  and  contain 
ufeful  information. 

Since  eledtricity  has  been  recommended, 
fome  books  on  this  fubjedl  muft  alfo  be 
added  to  the  furgeon's  colleftion.  Among 
fo  many  treatifes  on  it,  yVG  are  at  a  lofs  what 
to  felec^t.  The  plainefb  and  moil  eafily  com- 
prehended is  however  the  fitteft  for  regimen- 
tal ufe.  Tho'  if  the  furgeon  has  been  libe- 
rally educated,  this  fubjed;  will  be  familiar  to 
him.  Among  the  many  books  of  this  kind 
extant,  perhaps  that  by  Cavalio  is  as  plain  and 
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finiple  as  any.'  I  believe  Adams  is  however 
the  lateft  on  thefubjed.  *  This  then,  with 
the  fame  author's  Medical  Elei^tricity,  and 
Prieftly's  hiftory  of  the  fubje£t,  may  fufEce. 
Perhaps  the  laft  may  be  difpenfed  with ; 
but  if  he  wifhes  to  fee  the  progrefs  of  the  fiib- 
jed:  from  its  firft  difcovery,  this  will  afford 
him  ample  information  and  fatisfadiion. 

To  his  medical  library  he  will  ftill  find 
advantage  in  adding  periodical  publications. 
Dr.  Duncan's  Commentaries,  and  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Journal,  ftand  at  the  head  of 
thefe  in  Britain.  If  it  was  only  for  the  ac- 
count of  new  books,  they  would  afford  him 
fatisfadion  :  but  they  go  farther,  and  admit 
many  ufeful  papers,  and  hints  not  to  be  met 
with  elfewhere.  In  a  word,  thev  are  an 
ufeful  medical  and  philofophical  newfpaper, 
communicating  the  earlieft  information  of  the 
labours  of  the  learned  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

With  refpedl  to  books  on  mineral  waters, 
thefe  may  be  the  lefs  ufeful,  as  foldiers  can 
never  have  the  advantage  of  this  medicine, 
except  in  the  form  of  fixed  air,  as  already 

mentioned. 

•  Since  the  firft  edition,  many  other  treatifes  on  this  fub- 
jedl  have  been  publifhe4  • 
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mentioned.  But  tho'  mineral  waters  be  never 
prefcribed  by  regimental  furgeons  to  the  pri- 
vates, they  fometimes  are  to  the  officers  :  and 
fmce  his  advice  may  be  afked  concerning 
their  ufe,  it  is  altogether  proper  he  fhould 
make  himfelf  acquainted  w^ith  the  nature  of 
the  moft  noted  of  the  mineral  fprings.  Officers 
are  often  affli6led  with  chronic  difeafes  from 
the  changes  of  climate  and  other  viciffitudes 
their  v^ay  of  life  has  fubjedled  them  to.  His 
knowledge  in  chymiftry  will  apply  ufefully 
here,  and  enable  him  to  folve  fuch  queftions 
relative  to  their  nature,  and  probable  utility 
in  thefe  refpedlive  cafes  of  the  officers  ;  and 
he  will  befides  be  able  to  advife  which  of  the 
watering  places  to  prefer  ;  but  the  quantity  to 
be  taken,  and  other  minutiae,  muft  be  left  to 
fome  do£lor  on  the  fpot.  Williams  haa 
written  on  the  wraters  of  the  German  Spa ; 
Home  on  the  Dunze  ;  Falconer  on  the  waters 
of  Bath  ;  and  feveral  other  authors  on  the 
oth-er  moft  noted  waters  :  but  as  a  vade 
mecum,  wherein  will  be  found  a  fummary 
account  of  moft  of  the  beft  mineral  waters  of 
this  fort  in  Europe,  Elliot's  treatife  on  them 
may  deferve  a  place  in  his  military  library. 

From 
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From,  an  acquaintance  with  botany,  the  re- 
gimental furgeon  will  find  more  amufement 
than  ufe  ;  but  in  this  light  it  deferves  to  be  cul- 
tivated : — Suppofe  this  was  the  fole  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  it,  the  amufement  is  ra- 
tional, and  one  of  thofe  that  will  imprefs  his 
mind  with  a  ftill  higher  idea  of  the  wifdom 
of  the  Creator.  This  will  appear  to  him  from- 
the  great  link  the  vegetable  kingdorri  forms  in 
the  chain  of  created  things ;  the  variety  and^ 
wonderful  ftrufture  of  each  individual  plant ; 
the  various  ufes  it  ferves,  whether  in  the  dif- 
ferent arts,  or  in  food  and  medicine ;  or 
whether  as  a  purifier  of  the  atmofphere  that 
furrounds  us  which  is  fo  neceflary  for  the 
maintenance  of  life.  This  is  every  moment 
rendered  more  impure  by  animated  nature ; 
and  without  being  ftrained  and  differently 
modified  in  the  minute  veffels  of  vegetables, 
it  muft  in  a  fhort  time  deftroy  "  whatever 
breathes  the  breath  of  life."  It  is  furely  more 
rational  for  a  man  of  fcience  thus  to  amufe 
hirafelf  in  his  hours  of  vacation,  ih  his  walks 
of  pleafure,  than  either  angling,  fowling,  or 
hunting ;  tho'  exercifes  that  are  not  only 
pardonable,  but  perhaps  praife-worthy  in  the 
officer,  fmce  they  brace  his  nerves,  and  keep 

hnn 
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him  from  Idlenefs  and  criminal  dlfTipation : 
but  the  furgeon's  duty  ranges  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent fphere,  and  in  him  therefore  fuch 
amufements  are  lefs  allowable.  "  Whatever 
bufies  the  mind"  fays  the  Rambler,  "  without 
corrupting  it,  has  at  leaft  this  ufe,  that  it  ref- 
cues  the  day  from  idlenefs  ;  and  he  that  is 
never  idle  will  not  often  be  vicious." 

While  I  remained  in  the  fervice  this  ftudy 
was  one  of  my  chief  amufements,  and  one  alfo 
from  which  I  found  much  pleafure,  and  fome 
advantage.  By  this  means  I  never  regretted 
the  want  of  acquaintances,  tho'  often  among 
ftrangers.  Had  I  been  incapable  of  finding 
entertainment  from  this  fource,  I  muft  either 
have  often  remainded  alone,  or  conftantly 
fought  the  fociety  of  officers ;  the  bad  efFed:s 
of  a  regimental  practitioner's  fpending  too 
much  of  his  time  among  them,  left  it  fhould 
alienate  his  mind  from  his  proper  employ- 
ment, I  have  already  pointed  out. 

A  few  books,  with  a  very  fimple  apparatus, 
are  fufficient  here,  Linnseus's  Syftema  Vege- 
tabilium,  and  if  convenient  his  Spec.  Plantar, 
with  fome  eafy  author  on  the  elements  of  the 
fcience,  fuch  as  Rofe,  or  Lee's  Introdudion, 
■vyjll  almoft  be  fufficient.    He  may  add  a 

Trail  n  a- 
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Tranflation  of  Linn.  Syftem.  &c.  by  the 
Botanical  Society  at  Litchfield,  if  he  chufes  ; 
as  alfo  Lightfoot's  Performance,  and  Hudfon's 
Flor.  Anglica,  both  defcribing  the  plants  of 
Great  Britain.  The  fole  apparatus  that  is 
neceflary  is  a  fmall  knife,  a  fingle  lens,  and 
a  glover's  needle  for  the  purpofe  of  dilTedtion, 
and  examining  the  ftrud:ure  of  the  fructifi- 
cation. 

During  the  time  he  remains  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  as  he  is  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  plants  of  thofe  iflands,  he  will 
find  the  two  books  that  have  particularly 
treated  of  them  moft  ufeful.  I  omit  mention- 
ing others  on  botany  for  the  fame  reafon  I 
omitted  many  in  the  other  fciences. 

The  opportunities  a  regimental  furgeon 
polfefTes  of  vifiting,  and  remaining  for  fome 
length  of  time  in  a  variety  of  places  and  cli- 
mates, renders  it  ftill  a  fund  of  greater  enter- 
tainment and  pleafure  to  him.  We  find  few 
places  fituated  at  any  great  diftance  from  one 
another,  that  will  not  afford  fome  plant  not 
common  to  both.  The  pleafure  of  making 
any  fuch  difcoveries,  ' will  compenfate  for  the 
trouble  (if  it  may  be  called  fuch)  of  fearching 
for  them  ;  and  fince  botany  is  now  become  ih 
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fafhlonabk  a  ftudy,  that  the  regimental  liir- 
geon  can  fcarcely  enter  a  town  of  any  note, 
where  he  may  not  find  fome  adept  in  it ;  in 
this  way  alone  he  will  make  refpe£table  ac- 
quaintances, from  which  may  refult  mutual 
improvement  and  entertainment  to  both 
parties. 

It  is  altogether  impolTible  he  can  make  a 
Hortus  ficcus,  he  cannot  convey  a  large  bulk 
of  dried  plants  from  place  to  place  ;  but  he  may 
make  memoranda  of  the  places  where  he 
-has  feen  the  more  rare  plants,  or  dry  particular 
fpecimens  for  his  botanic  friends  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  &c.  which  they  will  thank- 
fully acknowledge. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  foldiery,  that  the 
regimental  furgeons  apply  in  general  fo  little 
to  books.  I  am  fenfible  this  reflection  is  un- 
juft  if  applied  indifcriminately.  Several  emi- 
nent and  induftrious  men  are  now  in  this  fitua- 
tion,*  and  more  have  been  during  the  late 
war  whofe  fervices  are  now  fuperceded  by  the 
peace. 

In 

•  Among  this  number  I  muft  beg  leave  to  mention  Mr. 
M'Caufland,  of  the  74th  regiment ;  this  gentleman  I  have  no 
perfonal  acquaintance  with,  but  his  ingenious  paper  in  the 
8th  vol.  of  the  Med.  Comm.  fpeaks  his  merit. 
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In  pointing  out  the  foregoing  authors,  I  do 
not  mean  to  fet  up  my  judgement  as  a  ftand- 
ard  for  others ;  every  one  will  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  be  guided  by  his  own  tafte.  I  have 
omitted  many,  and  thofe  perhaps  fuperior, 
and  more  pertinent  to  the  fituation  of  army 
furgeons  than  thofe  referred  to  ;  yet  I  am  per- 
fuaded  he  will  find  his  account  in  pofleffing 
feveral  of  thofe  pointed  out.  But  of  whatever 
books  his  library  confifts,  they  ought  to  be 
on  ufeful  fubjedts  :  and  fince  he  is  hmited  ia 
their  number,  the  greater  regard  fhould  be 
had  to  their  quality. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  UTILITY  OF  CULTIVATING  THE  ACQUAINTANCE 
OF  MEDICAL  MEN  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  QJJARTERS  ; 
AND  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOIL,  AND 
QUALITIES  OF  THE  WATER  IN  EACH,  RECOMMENDED. 

The  more  we  converfe  on  fubje£ts  of  our 
profeffion,  the  better,  as  we  may  reafonably 
conclude,  we  fhall  be  inftru£ted  therein.  It 
is  fo  in  every  mechanical  branch ;  and  it 
muft  alfo  be  the  fame  in  a  fcientific  profef- 
fion. A  mechanic  keeps  company  with  men 
of  the  fame  craft,  they  talk  on  fubjefts  rela- 
tive to  their  bufmefs  ;  of  different  mechanical 
movements,  &c.  and  new  thoughts  may  oc- 
cafionally  occur,  and  improvements  be  reci- 
procally fuggefted.  The  merchant  attends 
'Change,  and  converfes  with  his  brother  mer- 
chant on  the  prices  of  the  different  commo- 
dities they  wifh  either  to  purchafe  or  to  vend, 
and  thus  information  circulates  :  for  accord- 
ing to  Ovid, 


Congenial  paflions,  fouls  together  bind, 
And  every  calling  mingles  with  its  kinJ  ; 

Soldier 
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Soldier  unites  with  foldier,  fwain  with  fwain  ; 
The  mariner  with  him  that  roves  the  main*. 

F.  Lewis. 

As  far  however  as  my  knowledge  reaches  thia 
is  far  from  being  the  cafe  in  regimental  praftice. 
'Tis  true  that  in  the  fociety  to  which  the  regi- 
mental furgeons  more  immediately  belong, 
there  are  not  perfons  of  their  own  profeffion 
among  whom  they  might  affociate.  It  is  not 
2ilways  they  meet  other  regimental  furgeonsk 
This  confines  their  converfation  almoft  con^ 
ftantlyto  the  officers  of  the  corps  to  which 
they  belong.  But  they  fhould  confider  that 
this  is  not  a  place  where  they  can  introduce 
medical  fubje(5ts.  If  an  officer  occafionally  turns 
the  difcourfe  to  phyfic,  the  furgeon  muft 
give  the  fimplefl,  and  moft  obvious  anfwer 
to  his  queftions  ;  nor  will  the  fubjed:  for  the 
mod  part  be  ever  introduced  except  on  their 
own  complaints.  Officers  would  neither  liften 
to,  nor  indeed  underftand  a  more  fcientinc  de- 
tail J  and  to  intrude  fuch  converfation  on  the 

X  company 

*  Scilicet  ingeniis  aliqiin  eft  concordia  junftis, 
E.t  fervat  Iludii  federa  quifque  fui 
Ruilicus  Agricolam,  miles  fera  bella  gerentem, 
Reftorem  dubi?e  navita  puppis  amat. 

Ovid, 
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company  at  other  times  might  be  deemed,  and 
I  really  believe  would  deferve  to  be  GOnfi- 
dered,  not  only  as  unpolite,  but  pedantic. 
They  are  not  interefted  in  fiich  fubjeds,  and 
therefore  have  no  defire  to  liften  to  medical 
difcuffions.    What  is  it  to  a  man  v^hofe  pro- 
feflion  is  the  fword,  to  be  told,  that  fuch  a 
complaint  had  fuch  an  appearance  ;  and  that 
fuch  a  medicine  in  a  fpecified  quantity  will 
produce  certain  effedts;  and  that  particular  im- 
provements may  refult  from  it ;   and  the 
like  ?  If  inftead  of  this  converfation  he  re^ 
latcs  to  the  officer  the  different  manoeuvres 
a  body  of  men  went  thro'  on  any  particular 
occafion  ;  how  they  behaved  ;  in  what  form 
^  drawn  up  ;  whether  they  looked  well,  and 
were  well  clothed  ;  whether  they  were  well 
difciplined  ;  and  other  things  of  this  nature 
with  which  they  are  more  immediately  ac- 
quainted, and  connected,  they  will  liften  to 

him  with  plealiire,  and  thank  him  for  his 

entertainment.  This  is  liatural  ;  they  are 
now  adling  in  the  way  of  their  duty,  en- 
quiring after  ufeful  and  entertaining  anec- 
dotes relative  to  it.  Should  not  this  be  an 
example  to  the  furgeon  to  purfuc  a  fnnilar 
mode,   and  feek  the  converfation  of  thofe 

of 
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of  his  own  profeflion  ?  "  With  what  fatis- 
fadiion,"  fays  a  learned  author,  "  could  the 
politician  lay  his  fchemes  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  laws,  or  his  comparifons  of  different 
forms  of  government  before  the  chymift, 
who  has  never  accuftomed  his  thoughts  to 
any  other  objeds  than  fait  and  fulphur  ?" — , 
"  The  higheft  and  nobleft  enjoyment  of  fa- 
miliar life,  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge, and  reciprocation  of  fentiments  mufl: 
always  pre-fuppofe  a  difpofition  to  the  fame 
enquiry,  and  delight  in  the  fame  difco- 
veries." 

If  the  furgeon  is  ambitious  of  no  other 
company  than  that  of  officers,  he  muft  undoubt- 
edly lofe  any  tafte  he  pofleiled  for  medical 
fabjedls  and  converfation.  When  once  this 
inclination,  this  propenfity  for  the  company 
of  men  in  the  fame,  line  with  himfelf  is 
blunted,  it  will  feldom  be  renewed  :  nay, 
in  time  the  degeneracy  may  be  fo  great,  that 
he  will  feel  as  aukwardly  in  the  company 
of  medical  people,  when  chance  brings  him 
into  it,  as  at  firft  he  did  among  the  military ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon ;  their  converfation 
will  be  different  from  that  which  he  has 
now  been  long  accuftomed  to.    In  this  cafe 

X  2  We 
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tve  may  apply  the  words  of  an  eminent  au- 
thor on  the  fubjedt  of  proper  affociates  for 
medical  men.  "  It  will  be  right,"  fays  he, 
"  to  avoid  the  being  too  often  with  men  of 
weak  heads,"  (it  is  not  meant  to  apply  this 
to  officers)  "  the  too  frequent  converfation  of 
thefe  people  fometimes  brings  us  down  to  a 

level  with  them,  when  we  are  the  leaft  aware 

.    .         .     '  ■ 
of  it.    By  thinking  with  them  we  infenfi- 

bly  accuftom  ourfelves  to  think  as  they  do. — ' 
A  bad  tafte  once  become  familiar,  foon  be- 
comes the  only  one  we  have."  Retirement 
then  on  many  occafions  is  a  thoufand  times 
preferable  to  company  where  he  is  fo  liable 
to  alienate  his  mind  from  fubjedls  wherein 
he  is  fo  intimately  concerned.  Retirement 
in  preference  he  ought  undoubtedly  to  chufe. 
Retirement  is  no  bondage  to  a  man  of  a 
contemplative  turn  of  m.ind :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  agreeable.  Moft  men  at  particular 
times  feek  retirem.ent,  and  are  happiell:  when 
alone.  A  man  really  enjoys  fociety  the  bet- 
ter for  being  fometimes  abfent  from  it.  He 
is  furely  to  be  pitied  who  muft  depend  al- 
Vv^ays  on  others;  for  his  happinefs,  or  enter- 
tainment. Happinefsis  enjoyed  to  the.greatcli: 
perfection,  where  the  chief  fource  of  it  ccn-i 

trcs 
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-tres  In  a  man's  own  breaft.  Lhave  already 
pointed  out  the  way  in  which  he  may  occupy 
part  of  his  leifure  hours  ;  yet  there  is  no  need 
of  continually  flying  from  the  company  of 
the  corps :  it -is  enough  if  it  be  only  mode- 
ratedly  fought ;  if  he  divides  his  time  properly 
between  their  company,  and  the  company  of 
himfelf.  It  was  on  this  plea  I  ventured  it  as 
my  opinion  in  a  former  part  of  thefe  remarks, 
that  the  furgeon  ought  not  to  dine  conft;\xitly 
at  the  Mefs. 

How  many  young  men  have  made  early 
fhipwreck  of  their  underftandings  on  this  very 
point  ?  An  early  introduction  into  company, 
\vhere  the  paflions  find  no  controul  and  the 
bias  to  diffipation,  inftead  of  being  -re-ftrained 
is  encouraged,  has  foon  blunted  the  edge  of 
acutenefs,  and  left  either  a  rake,  a  fot,  or  a 
glutton,  where  nature  had  planted  genius  and 
education  ;  and  foftered  wifdom  and  penetra- 
tion. For  as  an  eminent  author  juftly  fays, 
"  Long  intervals  of  pleaflU'e  dilTipate  atten- 
tion, and  weaken  conftanCy  :  nor  is  it  ealy 
for  him  that  has  funk  from  diligence  into 
floth  to  roufe  out  of  his  lethargy,  to  recoiled: 
Ins  notions,  rekindle  his  curiofity,  and  en-. 
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gage  with  his  former  ardour  in  the  toils  of 
ftudy." 

This  leads  me  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  company  of  medical  gentlemen  to  regi- 
mental furgeons  in  the  different  towns  where 
they  are  quartered.  Here  they  may  be  both 
entertained  and  improved  ;  at  leaft  their  con- 
verfation  will  lean  towards  topics,  which  in  a 
great  meafure  relate  to  their  proper  line  of 
life.  Cafes  of  patients  will  be  related,  quef- 
tions  in  medicine  ftarted,  from  the  difcuflion 
of  which,  both  parties  may  be  gainers,  and 
fome  little  addition  made  to  the  fto'ck  of  their 
knowledge.  This  ftrengthens  the  mind,  and 
confirms,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion) 
the  fiabit  of  well  doing.  "  It  is,"  fays  an  in- 
genious author  "  by  right  and  regular  exer- 
cife,  that  our  intelledual,  as  well  as  corporeal 
endowments,  in  gerleral,  acquire  any  fort  of 
readinefs  and  activity." — Or,  as  Lord  Verulam 
expreffes  it,  [fpeaking  of  logic]  "  Non  folum 
dirigunt,  earn  (Scil.  mentem)  fed  et  robo- 
rant ;  fiQUt  Sagittandi  ufus  et  habitus  non  tan- 

tum 

*  Letters  concerning  Education  to  a  Gentleman  enterins; 
the  Univerfity,  p.  146, 
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turn  facit,  ut  melius  quis  collimet,  fed  ut  ar- 
cum  tendat  fortiorem 

Experience  has  taught  me  the  utiUty  of 
what  I  here  recommend.  During  the  time  I 
ferved  in  the  army,  my  firft  care  on  coming 
into  new  quarters  always  was,  to  enquire 
into  the  characters  of  the  medical  gentlemen 
of  the  place,  and  in  what  eftimation  their 
profeffional  abilities  were  held.  I  foon  after 
found  means  of  introdudlion  to  fuch  as  I  un- 
derftood  to  be  moft  eminent  in  their  buiinefs, 
and  moft  efteemed  in  the  town.  This  indeed 
proved  one  of  my  greateft  fources  of  happi- 
nefs  during  my  fervice.  In  this  way  I  formed 
feveral  connections  that  I  fhall  ever  refleCl  on 
with  pleafure,  and  whofe  acquaintance  will 
ever  do  me  honour.  Here  I  had  a  farther 
advantage  ;  a  comparifon  of  the  fituation^ 
difeafes,  and  healthinefs  of  a  variety  of  places 
with  one  another. 

And  fmce  I  have  touched  on  this  fubj(>(rt, 
allow  me  to  add,  that  a  regimental  furgeon 
fhould  make  this  his  firft  and  peculiar  care  on 
change  of  quarters.  This  is  a  matter  of  no 
little  moment  to  him,  as  he  will  not  now  be 
taken  by  furprize,  when  the  difeafes  incident 
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to  the  place,  or  then  epidemic  in  it,  appear 
among  the  foldiers.  He  has  received,  we 
fliall  fuppofe,  fuch  information  from  the  prac- 
titioners fettled  there,  as  may  in  fome  mea- 
fure  enable  him  to  obviate  part  of  the  evil 
impending ;  while  he  adopts  thofe  remedies, 
when  it  does  appear,  which  their  experience 
have  taught  them  to  be  moft  fuccefsful  ia 
fimilar  circumftances,  or  he  improves  them 
by  his  own-fagacity,  This  is  material  infor- 
mation, and  perhaps  m.ay  fave  the  lives  of 
fome  of  his  patients. 

Here  he  muft  alfo  remember  that  places  at 
no  great  diftance  from  one  another  may  differ 
greatly  in  refped:  to  healthinefs.  One  may 
not  only  be  fubjed:  to  more  frequent  difeafe 
than  the  other,  but  alfo  to  fome  particular 
one,  which  may  properly  be  called  the  en- 
demic of  the  place.  I  have  known  this  fa(ft 
in  places  at  no  greater  diftance  than  two  miles 
and  a  half ;  nay  half  a  mile,  and  it  may  be 
even  lefs  ;  however  incredible  it  may  appear 
to  perfons  unacquainted  with  fuch  fituations. 

The  diftance  between  the  villages  of 
Wlieathamftead  *  and  Harpenden,  is  only  two. 
miles  and  a  half.    The  latter  is  on  a  much 
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drier  foundation,  as  well  as  a  more  elevated 
fituation  than  the  former ;  and  as  experience 
fliows,  much  lefs  fubjed:  to  intermittents,  the 
fever  of  the  foil.  Wheathamftead  is  built  on 
a  very  low  ground,  in  a  fort  of  dell ;  and 
through  it  runs  a  fmall  river  whofe  banks, 
for  many  miles,  are  fo  flat  that  the  water 
overflows  them,  and  in  wet  weather  forms  a 
marfh  fpreading  co'nfiderably  on  .both  fides. 
It  is  thickly  furround^d  with  wood'  to  a 
great  diftance  round,  as  is  the  whole  countr)'-. 
Not  only  intermittents  are  more  frequent  here 
than  at  Harpenden,  though  fo  contiguous,  but 
likewife  putrid  difeafes  ;  and  when  they  ap- 
pear they  rage  with  feverity.  There  is  indeed 
fcarcely  a  town  of  any  extent  to  which  the 
fame  remark  will  not  apply  ;  and  in  the  fpace 
of  lefs  than  half  a  mile  we  flriall  often  find  one 
part  of  a  town,  or  even-^l:reet  more  fubjecft  to 
ficknefs  and  certain  difeafes  than  another. 
Soldiers  are  very  much  confined  to  a  particular 
fpot  :  if  they  be  found  more  than  a  mile  from 
their  billets,  without  a  pafs,  they  are  liable 
to  be  taken  up  for  deferters.  Their  confine- 
ment may  render  them  more  fubjed  to  the 
endemic,  as  well  as  epidemic  of  the  place. 
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During  the  fpring  of  1782,  I  had  an  oppor. 
tiinity  of  feeing  this  remark  concerning  the 
different  degrees  of  healthfiilnefs  of  contigu- 
ous places  verified.  A  putrid  fever  and  fore 
throat  took  place  in  Wheathamftead,  and  ex- 
erted its  violence  chiefly  among  puerile  and 
infantile  fubje(5ts;  though  fome  few  adults 
were  likcwife  fufferers.  When  it  proved  fatal, 
it  was  generally  in  a  few  days.  The  uncom- 
mon wetnefs  of  the  feafon  joined  to  the 
natural  moifture  that  is  retained  in  the  foil 
here,  where  copious  miafmata  are  always  ex- 
haling, laid  the  foundation  of  the  difeafe. 

No  complaint  of  this  kind  appeared  at 
Harpenden,  though  the  diftance  be  only  what 
we  have  mentioned ;  and  from  this  known  dif- 
ference in  the  two  places,  there  was  little  rea- 
fon  to  appi'ehend  it.  A  furgeon  at  Luton, 
which  is  about  feven  miles  from  it,  wlio  at- 
tended a  patient  ill  of  it  there  of  about  fix 
years  of  age,  whom  I  vifited  with  him,  and 
who  foon  after  died,  agreed  with  me  in  opi- 
nion, that  the  reft  of  the  children  of  the 
family  *  fliould  be  inflantly  removed  to  this 
village,  not  doubting  from  the  nature  of  the 
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foil,  but  they  would  efcape  it  there.  The  event 
verihed  our  opinion. 

In  like  manner  St.  Albans  and  Luton  are 
but  ten  miles  afunder;  yet  the  latter  is  far 
more  fubje6t  to  intermittents  than  the  former, 
becaufe  it  is  alfo  much  fhaded  with  wood, 
lies  very  low,  and  has  the  river  above-men- 
tioned running  through  it,  cauhng  much  ftag- 
nating  water  near  its  banks.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  Redburn  and  St.  Albans,  which 
are  only  four  miles  and  a  half  diflant  from 
each  other. 

Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Gorleftone,  in  Suffolk,  are  only  two 
miles  diftant,  and  in  a  ftraight  line  acrofs  the 
river  fcarcely  one  ;  yet  there"  is  confiderable 
difference  in  the  healthinefs  of  the  tv\;'o  places. 
Yarmouth  lies  lower  by  many  feet,  and  on  a 
flat,  once  a  fand  bank,  ftill  prefcrving  its 
level  form  ;  and  though  the  foundation  is 
fandy,  and  the  fwarth  loofe  and  light,  the 
water  lies  at  no  great  diilance  from  the  fur- 
facc.  This  was  proved  from  a  well  dug  on 
the  fame  level,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river,  below  the  beach  on  which  Gorleftone 
Aands  J  and  is  farther  proved  from  the  fevcral 
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pieces  of  water  that  coiiftantly  ftagnate  round 
Yarmouth. 

Befides,  Gorleftone  is  ahnoft  entirely  free 
from  thofe  fogs  in  which  Yarmouth  is  fo  fre- 
quently envelloped.  I  have  feen  a  fog  fo  thick 
cover  the  town  from  the  fea  in  a  few  minutes, 
as  well  as  from  the  marfhes  on  the  weft  of  it, 
that  an  objedl  at  twenty  yards  diftance  could 
fcarcely  be  diftinguifhed ;  while  a  very  great 
alteration  at  /the  fame  time  took  place  in  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere.  In  an  hour  or  two 
thefe  would  again  difappear,  and  the  fun 
fliine  forth.  This  vicilTitude  of  weather  would 
perhaps  be  repeated  pnce,  twice,  or  oftener 
in  the  courfe  of  a  day.  The  elevated  fitua- 
lion  of  Gorleftone  preferves  it  from  fuch  fud- 
den  changes  of  atmofphere.  Gorleftone  is 
fituated  weft  of  both  fea  and  river  ;  Yarmouth 
between  them  ;  the  piece  of  ground  on 
•which  Yarmouth  ftahds  being  by  this  means 
almoft  a  peninfula  ;  the  river  running  paral- 
lel with  the  fea  for  between  two  and  three 
miles  before  it  falls  into»it,  forming  a  tongue 
of  land  not  more  than  from  a  quarter  to  half 
a  mile  in  its  broadeft  part. 

Two  miles  farther  fouth  than  Gorleftone, 
on  th-e  common  of  Hopton,  the  foil  is  even 
4  nwje 
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more  dry  and  light,  with  much  heath  ;  the 
fituation  is  alfo  ftill  more  elevated  above  the 
fea,  and  the  w^ater  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  furface.  This  was  proved  by  wells 
dug  for  the  ufe  of  the  camps  formed  there  in 
1 78 1  and  1782.  They  were  obliged  to  pene- 
trate deep  before  they  found  water.  The 
fummer  of  1782  was  remarkably  wet;  yet 
no  difeafes  proceeding  from  moifture  or  miaf- 
mata  took  place  among  the  troops.  There 
was  not  a  fever  of  any  kind  during  the 
encampment ;  nay  even  fome  afFedled  with 
chronic  complaints  now  recovered  from  them 
in  a  great  meafure.  This  was  the  cafe  with  an 
officer  long  labouring  under  an  affedlion  of  the 
lungs. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  refped:- 
ing  Loweftoft,  which  is  fix  miles  fouth  from 
Hopton  common,  and  along  the  fame  coaft. 
It  is  likewife  elevated  confiderably  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  and  is  not  immediately  fur- 
rounded  with  wood.  There  is  a  large  lake 
fouth-weft  of  the  town,  about  two  miles  ; 
but  I  have  not  found  its  exhalations  produce 
any  fenfible  effects  on  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants. I  fpent  eleven  months  along  this 
coaft  from  Loweftoft  to  Yarmouth  ;  and  had 

time 
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time  m  this  period  to  form  fome  obfervatlons. 
The  difference  of  thefe  elevated  fituations,  and 
the  low  fitiiation  of  Yarmouth  appeared  ftill 
farther  by  the. greater  number  of  fick  while 
the  foldiers  lay  in  it,  than  what  was  expe- 
rienced on  Hopton  common  the  preceding 
fummer. 

Thefe  examples  might  fliflice  to  fhow,  that 
places  at  fmall  diftances  may  differ  greatly  in 
refpeQ:  to  healthinefs  ;  but  we  fliall  add  one 
more  as  a  faather  illuflration.  The  city  of 
Lincoln  -  is  partly  built  on  a  high  hill,  and 
partly  in  a  low  vale.  This  produces  very 
great  difference  with  refped:  to  the  foil  and 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  Clofe  on  the  town 
is  a  large  lake  ;  and  a  little  weft,  at  the  dif^ 
tance  of  a  field  refembling  meadow,  marfliy 
and  fcarcely  to  be  travelled  unlefs  in  dry  wea- 
ther, is  another  flill  larger,  called  Swan  Pool. 
But  in  winter  and  in  wet  weather,  the  whole 
countrv  round,  almoft  as  far  as  the  eve  can 
reach,  is  almoll  an  univerfal  lake.  From  the 
hiuh  to  the  low  town  it  is  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile ;  for  the  mountain  on 
which  part  of  the  town  flands  rifes  abruptly. 
Yet  the  difference  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  cuflo- 
mary  for  the  medical  gentlemen  there  to  fend 

their 
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their  patients  from  the  low  to  the  high  part 
for  their  recovery.  The  endemics  of  the 
place,  /.  e.  intermittents,  and  remittents,  are 
both  more  frequent,  and  more  obftinate  in 
the  low  than  in  the  high  town.  This  has 
been  long  obferved  by  the  faculty  there.  And 
on  this  obfervation  being  made  to  the  com- 
manding officer  when  I  lay  in  it,  he  very  pru- 
dently improved  by  the  hint,  and  ordered 
a  frequent  change  of  quarters  among  the 
privates,  from  the  high  to  the  low  town, 
and  vice  verfa,  to  prevent  any  difeafe  that 
by  a  longer  continuance  in  the  marfhy  part 
of  the  town  the  foldiers  might  be  liable  to 
contracft. 

I  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  long  on  this  fub- 
je6t,  and  needlefsly  multiplied  my  illuftra- 
tions  ;  but  it  was  with  the  d'efign  of  more 
ftrongly  enforcing  the  neceffity  of  the  regi- 
mental furgeon's  application  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  foil  in  their  different  quarters  ;  a  fpecies 
of  knowledge  more  peculiarly  proper  for 
him,  as  the  foldiers  from  their  frequent 
change  of  quarters  are  more  particularly 
liable  to  fufFer  from  the  efFe(51:  of  unhealthy 
fituatlons.  This  knowledge,  it  is  fuperfluous 
to  tell  them,  they  will  obtain  fpeedily  from 
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an  acquaintance  with  the  medical  gentlemen 
of  the  place ;  though  their  own  obfervation 
muft  unite,  for  the  better  conviction  of  the 
truth  they  receive ;  as  a  man  may  always  rely 
more  on  the  fidelity  of  his  own  obfervations 
than  on  others. 

Before  I  quit  the  fubje£l,  I  fhall  juft  hint 
at  another  example,  and  yet  perhaps  one  that 
is  not  fo  forcible  as  fome  of  thofe  we  have 
given.  In  Ipfwich,  the  capital  of  Suffolk, 
there  is  likewife  a  variety  in  the  fituation, 
though  lefs  than  fome  of  thofe  places  already 
mentioned,  which  produces  fome  variety  in 
the  healthinefs  of  its  different  parts.  Corn- 
hill,  St.  Matthew's-Street,  and  a  few  others 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  market-place,  .being 
confiderably  more  elevated  than  the  eaft  and 
^  fouth-eaft  parts  of  the  town,  have  a  freer  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  are  lefs  fubjedl  to  inter- 
mittents  and  other  fevers  ;  which,  though  this 
is  by  no  means  a  fickly  town,  but  rather  the 
reverfe,  frequently  attack  the  poor  in  the 
lower  parts,  namely  in  St.  Clement's-Street, 
the  Common  Quay-Street,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Wafhes,  as  they  arc  called,  thofe  parts 
of  St.  Helen's  contiguous,  and  the  clofe  nar- 
row flreets  or  lanes  in  feveral  other  parts  of 

the 


t^i€  town,  of  which  there  is  a  confiderable 
number. 

The  water  is  remarkably  pure  in  the  higher, 
p^rts,  which  may  among  other  things,  con- 
tribute fomewhat  to  the  lefs  frequent  appear- 
ance of  difeafe  there.  From  fome  late  trials, 
and  a  comparifon  made  between  it,  and  that 
which  ferves  the  lower  parts,  it  is  found  re-^. 
markably  purer. 

St.  Clement's-ftreet  runs  alfo  parallel  to, 
and  clofe  by  .  the  river  Orwell,  the  ooze  of 
which  appears  above  the  furface  j  and  indeed 
the  whole  bed  of  the  river,  which  is  of  con- 
fiderable breadth,  is  left  nearly  dry  for  almoft 
two  miles  in  its  extent,  on  every  ebbing  of 
the  tide,  except  in  its  ch'annel,  confifting' 
only  of  a  fmall  winding  ftream  in  the  mid« 
die,  the  fbipping  being  left  faft  in  the  mud 
till  the  return  of  the  tide, 

From  this  copious  miafrnata  muft  be  ex- 
haled, which  cannot  fail  to  debilitate,  and 
predifpofe  the  inhabitants  near  it  to  fevers  of 
different  types,  more  frequently  than  in  the 
liigher  parts  of  the  town,  where  thefe  noxi^ 
ous  effluvia  arifing  from  the  ooze  do  not 
reach.  Let  any  perfon  walk  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  for  fpme  way  during  the  abfencc 
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of  the  water,  and  the  difagreeable  putrid  fmell 
from  the  mud  will  fufficiently  convince  him, 
that  the  air  around  muft  be  greatly  tainted  ; 
yet  the  diftance  of  the.  low  part  of  the  town 
from  the  higher,  does  not  exceed  half  a 
mile. 

The  next  thing  a  regimental  furgeon  fhould 
have  in  view  is  the  nature  of  the  water  in  his 
new  quarters :  a  great  deal  may  depend  in 
preferving  health,  on  the  quality  of  this  necef- 
fary  artiple  of  life.  Changes  in  the  water 
may  produce  difeafes  independent  of  other 
iiUxiliaries  ;  and  if  he  be  not  vyatchful  in  this 
refpedt,  he  may  be  confiderably  puzzled  to 
find  the  caufe,  and  to  apply  a  cure. 

When  a  regiment  in  which  I  ferved  fome 
years,  marched  from  Newcaftle  on  Tyne  to 
the  barracks  at  Tynemouth,  in  June  ^1781, 
only  nine  miles  diftant,  a  diarrhoea  appeared 
among  the  foldiers  a  few  days  after,  which 
proved  both  troublefome  and  obftinate  for 
fome  weeks.  I  attributed  the  caufe,  after 
fome  rffledlion,  to  the  water  of  the  place  ; 
and  on  advifmg  them  to  be  as  fparing  as  pof- 
fible  of  its  ufe  in  drinking,  the  complaint  foon 
difappeared.  The  water  there  is  hard,  and 
curdles  foap,  owing  to  the  different  mineral 
5  fubftance^ 
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fubftanCes  with  which  the  neighbourhood 
abounds.  The  whole  country  for  many  miles 
round  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  pit-coal,  and 
other  minerals,  fuch  as  pyrites,  wherein  the 
vitriolic  acid  prevails  iiiuch.  While  the  regi- 
ment reiiiained  in  Newcaftle,  ho  complaint 
of  this  fort  appeared,  though  the  water  there 
is  equally,  if  not  more  loaded  with  mineral 
particles.  The  reafon  feemed  to  be  the  ufe 
of  fmall  beerj  which  the  men  received  from 
the  publicans  on  whom  they  were  billeted. 
On  going  into  barracks  this  allowance  ceafed, 
and  they  now  wfere  obliged  to  drink  water 
where  they  drank  beer  before.  This  affected 
their  bowelsj  partly  from  want  of  ufe  in 
drinking  it,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of 
the  Water  itfelf. 

On  the  fucceeding  February  I  was  ftiU 
farther  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  this  obferva- 
tion ;  for  on  the  26th  regiment  going  into 
the  barracks  and  relieving  ours,  the  very  fame 
malady  befel  them.  Mr.  Millar,  their  fur- 
geon,  confulted  me  on  the  occafion,  having 
^  been  left  behind  in  fick  quarters,  and  I  gave 
it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  fault  was  in  the 
water,  and  gave  him  at  the  fame  time,  a 
relatio];i  of  what  had  happened  to  my  patients 
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the  preceding  fummer.  Of  Gourfe,  lie  very 
judicioufly  ordered  his  hofpital  to  be  fupplied 
with  milk ;  and  cautioned  the  men  to  be 
fparing  in  their  ufe  of  water  j  but  in  fo  fmall 
a  village,  it  Was  impoffible  to  procure  milk 
for  the  whole  regiment,  though  they  were 
not  above  one  third  fo  ftrong  as  ours. 

There  remains  ftill  another  reafon  why  the 
regimental  furgeon  fhould  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  medical  people  where  he  is 
quartered.  From  the  great  trouble  and  in- 
convenience there  is  in  tranfporting  a  large 
library  from  place  to  place,  he  cattttot  be  fup- 
plied with  many  books  that  would  otherwife 
be  necelTary  for  him.  His'  library  muft  there- 
Fore  be  very  cireumfcribed,  as  already  pointed 
out.  For  though  he  fliould  pofTefs  all  the 
Books  we  have  mentiortfed  as  p^rop^f -fcST  his 
perufal,  yet  they  will  form  but  a  very  exyA^ 
traded  librai'y,  parti culady  for  a  man  who 
wifhes  to  pafs  feveral  of  his  hours  daily  iii 
reading. 

The  acquaintance  and  friend{hlp  of  the 

fettled  practitioners  'will  fupply  t-hi^  ^ef^Ct^ 

He  will  have  the  ufe  of  the^i^r  iibrarieS  if 'his; 

behaviour  be  fucli  as  comiftand  tivility,  or 

deferve§  their  -friendfliip  :  and  they  Will  be 
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the  teadier  to  oblige  him,  as  he  does  not  c6'm6 
among  th^M  &  tival  ift  the  profeffion.  He 
will  find  this  of  no  fmall  advantage.  Th^ 
defeat  of  his  o\tn  fcanty  eoile<ilion  will  in  this 
manriel^  he  well  fupplied.  There  are  few 
fiirgeons  or  phyficians  who  are  at  any  time 
eftabliftiied  in  <a  place,  that  have  not  a  doa* 
fiderable  vWifety  of  books.  Befides,  if  iMm 
^ire  any  extenilve  bookfeilers  in  the  place 
where  he  lles^  he  fhould  agree  with  thenl 
for  leave  to  read,  provided  they  have  i 
good  aflbrtment  of  thofe  medical,  philofo- 
phical,  and  other  works  which  he  wifhes  to 
perufe. 

And  moreover,  as  difficult  cafes  in  prac- 
tice wiU  occ^fio^ially  occm",  he  can  now  have 
the  advice  and  affiftance  of  fome  of  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  whofe  friendfliip  he  has  pro- 
cured. It  is  feldom  a  regimental  furgeon  is 
placed  near  other  regimental  furgeons  to  take 
their  advice,  fuppofmg  them  well  qualified 
to  give  it.  He  is  always  mofl:  among  fettled 
pradlitioners  :  nor  is  this  one  of  the  leaft 
reafons  why  he  lliould  form  connexions 
among  the  medical  brethren  of  the  place  in 
which  he  refides. 

To 
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To  conclude,  the  more  a  medical  man  con- 
verfes  with  medical  men,  or  men  of  fcience^ 
the  more  will  be  his  opportunities  of  receiv- 
ing information,  and  his  emulation  will  b6 
thereby  kept  alive.  A  regimental  furgeon 
may  have  many  fuch  opportunities^  from  th6 
variety  of  places  he  goes  to,  which  muft 
always  afford  him  a  greater  variety  of  fuch 
affociates,  provided  he  takes  a  proper  method 
to  be  introduced,  and  is  inquifitive  On  fuch 
fubjeds. 


END  OF  THE   FIRST  VOLUME* 
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ERRATA 
VOL.  I. 

CHAP.  I.  p.  2. 1.  2.  after  fervicz  read  (,)— -1.  6.  for  sthef 
read  one 

CHAP.  II.  p.  n.  1.  5,  after/?'u;  read  (;) —  p.  30.  l.laft,  for 

in  read  into — p.  38.  1.  laft  for  as  read  for-r—^.  46.  1.  6.  from 

bottom  for  He  read  The  Siirgeon,-^^.  53.  l.laft,  ior  nohea 

read  ivheat — p.  64.  1.  17.  after  fornication  add  (;)— -p.  67. 

1.  2.  for      read  in  this  manner.— p.  69,  1.  3.  from  bottom, 

for  _/Jz«  read  Jhin 
CHAP.  IV.  p.  112.  1.  2d.  from  the  bottom,  after  en  add  of 

p.  119.  1.  12.  after  properly  add  (.) — p.  122.  1.  8.  for  liical 

read  medical— -p.  122.  1.  8.  from  bottom,  after  attention  add 

Jhoidd,  and  for  jinds  read  fnd 
CHAP.  V.  p.  128,1.  7.  from  bottom  after  fate  of  add  thi 

nvant  of— p.  136. 1.  7.  for  accoucher—rezd  accoucheur 
CHAP.  VI.  p.  154. 1.  II.  for  fo  read fo — p.  171.  1.  12.  from 

bottom,  after  fuffocation  dele  (.)  and  after  minutes,  add  (.) 
CHAP.  VII.  p.  191.  1.  13.   for  coagulate  read  coagulable. — 

p.  193.  1.  II.  {ox young's  iea.dyoung 
CHAP.  IX.  p.  280.  1.6.  after  matter;  read  (.) — do.  1.  3. 

from  bottom,  for  fequila  read  fequelce 
CHAP.  X-  p.  324.  1.  2.  from  bottom,   before  command  add 

to — ^p.  325. 1.  6.  for  at  read  fgr 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER. 

Inhaling  Tube— plate,  to  be  placed  before  p.219— of  Vol.  1. 
Tourniquett  plate,  before  p.  225 — cf  Vol.  I- 
The  explanation  of  the  plate  to  be  placed  next  it. 
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